Book  Week  is  for  people 
who  like  to  think. 

By  people  who  like  to  think 


These  are  some 
of  the  people  who 
like  to  think: 
Hoke  Norris 
Alistair  Cooke 
Dick  Schaap 
Irving  Kupcinet 
William  O.  Douglas 
Harry  Ashmore 
Bishop  James  A.  Pike 
William  Buckley,  Jr. 


This  may  seem 
rich  fare  for 
a  locally  edited 
Chicago  book 
section,  but  the 
Sun-Times  is  read 
by  people  who 
have  long  since 
learned  to  measure 
their  newspaper 
in  depth. 


Size  up  the  Bright  One. 


BOC»CWEEK 


Spot  Light  on 
SanAntorao’68 

HemisFair  1968* will  attract  7  million  visitors - 
add  $200  million  to  San  Antonio's  economy. 

One  newspaper.  The  Light,  delivers  7  out  of  10 
families'"  in  the  third  largest  market  in  Texas. 

San  Antonio  is  "Boom  City  1968”.  The  Fair  of  the  Americas  dramatizes  the 
market’s  exciting  growth.  Metro  San  Antonio  will  be  approaching  a  million 
people  when  this  first  major  international  exposition  ever  held  in  Southwestern 
United  States  opens  here  in  April. 

One  newspaper,  The  Light,  reaches  7  out  of  10  families  who  read  a  San  Antonio 
paper  and  three  of  every  four  Light  families  are  exclusive  readers.  The 
other  two  newspapers  cover  what’s  left  of  the  market  and  the  price  gets 
pretty  high.  Advertisers  using  both  the  morning  Express  and  the  evening  News 
pay  for  63' <  duplication.  But  you  don't  have  to  buy  them  in  combination. 

The  choice  is  yours  —  not  theirs. 

With  the  spotlight  on  San  Antonio,  spot  The  Lighten  your  advertising  schedule. 

First  in  circulation,  first  in  advertising.  The  Light  alone  can  do  the  job  for 
you.  If  you  feel  like  splurging,  add  the  morning  Express  to  The  Light’s  67', 
coverage  and  reach  91',  of  the  market.  Who  needs  more  saturation  than  that? 


n 


THE  LIGHT  REACHES  67%  OF  ALL  NEWSPAPER  READING  FAMILIES . EXPRESS  ADDS  24% . NEWS  9% 


♦  Source  1966  Western  Union  Survey 


SERVES  AND  SELLS  SOUTH  CENTRAL  TEXAS  BEST 

A  HEARS!  NEWSPAPER 

Hcprrsrnted  \ationally  hy  Key  Market  Adirriising  Hepresenlattivs,  Inc. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 
. . .  read  by  the  people  who  buy 

If  you’ve  been  to  Baltimore  recently,  you’ve  noticed 
there’s  a  monumental  change  in  the  Monumental  City. 

The  town  is  alive.  The  beat  is  faster.  And  the  people 
keeping  pace  want  a  paper  keeping  pace,  so  more 
Baltimore  and  Maryland  families  read  The  Sunpapers 
than  all  other  Maryland  daily  and  Sunday  neivspapers 
combined. 

So  advertisers  place  71  ^/t  of  their  lineage  in  The  Sun¬ 
papers.  They’re  hip,  too.  They  want  to  reach  The 
Beautiful  People  .  .  .  who  buy. 

Put  your  product  in  The  Sun  and  watch  it  grow. 

Last  year  Baltimoreans  spent  $ItS,000,000  on  personal  care 
supplies,  $144,000,000  on  dining  out,  $35,000,000  on  drugs  and 
medicines,  $818,000,000  on  housing 


REPRESENTATIVES:  CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA,  PHILADELPHIA,  MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  STA-HI  STACKER 


With  this  modern,  versatile  counter-stacker  as  the 
“heart,”  your  mailroom  will  flow  smoothly,  evenly 
!  and  rapidly.  The  Sta-Hi  Stacker  never  misses  a  beat, 
because  of  its  maintenance-free  design  and  automatic 
i  operation.  Discover  the  true  systems  approach  to 
mailroom  operations.  Let  Sta-Hi  show  you  the  way 
toward  reducing  operating  costs.  Whether  you  have  a 
large  or  small  newspaper,  you  may  be  surprised 
at  the  potential  savings. 

Call  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  today.  Let  him  help 
you  layout  your  complete  mailroom,  where  you 
are  redesigning  your  present  facilities  or  planning  a 
new  plant.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did! 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663 
Phone:  (714)  833-1000 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

5-7 — Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10-11 — Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors  meeting.  Kona 
Kai  Club,  San  Diego. 

10- 12 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference.  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

1 1 -  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Classified  advertising  seminar.  Howard 
Johnson's,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 

12- 18 — lOth  Annual  National  Press  Photographers  Cross-Country  Flying 
Seminar.  New  Everglades  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  12;  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Nov.  14;  Lassen  Motor  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Nov. 
16;  Student  Union  Building,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Nov.  18. 

13- 15— Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

14- 15 — Advertising  Research  Foundatioe.  New  York  Hilton  Hotel.  New 
York  City. 

15- 16 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  and  Editors  (FIEJ)  Technical 
Conference,  Paris  and  Miami,  Fla. 

15- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

16- 18 — Mary-Delaware  Press  Association  Newswriting  Short  Course,  State 
Office  Building,  Annapolis,  Md. 

16- 18 — Florida  Press  Association.  St.  Lucie  Country  Club,  St.  Lucie,  Florida. 

17- 18 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association  fall  meeting,  Bella  Vista 
Village. 

17 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Convention.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel, 
Bay  City,  Texas. 

19-20— Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  Members.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Advertising  clinic.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 


DECEMBER 

1-2 — AP  Members  of  Wisconsin,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

3-15 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York. 

8- 9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Winter  meeting.  Bir¬ 

mingham,  Ala.,  Parliament  House. 

9 —  Texas  Press  Association.  News  and  photo  conference.  Koko  Inn,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 


JANUARY 

5 — Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspaper  annual  meeting.  Hotel  John 
Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond. 

7-11 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  annual  .convention.  New 
York  Hilton. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage.  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen.  Tex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

2 1 -Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
11-23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

29-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
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Here's  important  circulation 
news  from  The  Boston  Globe 
addressed  to  Dink  Stover 
and  media  men  everywhere. 


The  following  Boston  Globe  circulation  figures  cover  the  twelve- 
week  period  from  July  10  through  September,  1967.  In  spite  of 
the  unusual  situation  created  by  the  suspension  of  Evening 
Traveler  and  the  requirement  by  the  ABC  that  we  file  a  report 
covering  less  than  a  full  3-month  period,  these  figures  are  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  we  can  determine  and  generally  reflect  the  picture  as 
it  applies  to  The  Boston  Globe: 

July  10-Sept.  30,  1967  vs. 
July  1-Sept.  30,  1966 

Gain  of  5,138 
Gain  of  64,838 
Gain  of  69,976 
Gain  of  28,757 


Circulation  figures 
as  submitted 
to  the  ABC 
subject  to  audit 
July  10  thru 
Sept.  30, 1967 


Morning  Globe 
Evening  Globe 
Total  Daily 
Sunday  Globe 

(full  3  month  period) 


241,712 

196,923 

438,635 

559,078 


And  now  late  word  concerning  Dink  Stover 
and  his  soon-to-to-be  published  "Stover  Study." 

The  advertising  community  is  eagerly 
awaiting  "The  Stover  Study"  —  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  newspapers  and  newspaper  readers  in  the 
Greater  Boston  market.  Even  now,  Dink  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  it.  And,  if  we  know  the  redoubtable 
Mr.  Stover,  it  should  be  a  study  that  media  men 
and  advertisers  will  talk  about  in  hushed  tones 
for  as  long  as  there  are  demographic  charts 
and  slide  rules! 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Transistor  Mat  Detector 
by  Shaffstall 
Stops  Mechanical  Errors 
on  Automatic  Typesetters 


rwin  6 
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COLUMNISTS  OF  MANY  NEWSPAPERS  receive  compli- 
mentary  copies  of  “Orben’s  Current  Comedy,”  five  pages 
of  short  jokes  published  weekly  by  Robert  Orben,  famous 
jokesmith  who  spends  his  day  at  Orben  Publications  (3536 
Daniel  Crescent,  Baldwin  Harbor,  N.  Y.  11510)  grinding  out 
hundreds  of  punch  lines  for  politicians,  comedians,  writers.  He 
sells  the  gag  service,  of  course,  but  permits  columnists  re¬ 
ceiving  complimentary  issues  to  quote  one  item  in  a  single 
column  provided  proper  credit  is  given.  Sample:  “LBJ’s  critics 
remind  me  of  high  school  arithmetic  tests.  They  list  all  of 
the  problems  but  none  of  the  answers.”  A  writer  who  can’t 
begin  to  construct  a  gag  is  filled  with  unbelieving  admiration 
when  he  reads  a  feature  story  by  Ed  Wallace  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Netvs  with  this  lead:  “Every  morning  at  6  o’clock,  re¬ 
gardless  of  mood  or  weather,  Robert  Orben  seats  himself  be¬ 
fore  a  typewriter  and  sits  there  until  he  has  written  25  jokes. 
Sometimes  he  makes  his  quota  in  two  hours,  at  other  times 
he  is  still  pecking  away  at  sundown.”  He  has  written  200.000 
jokes  in  22  years.  Orben  is  quoted  as  explaining:  “Before  I 
sit  down  at  the  typewriter  each  morning  I  read  eight  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  first  four  pages  of  a  good  newspaper  I  get  a 
fair  impression  of  what  is  happening  in  an  area,  what  people 
are  aware  of.  To  write  a  topical  joke  you  find  out  what  is 
hap}>ening.  what  people  are  doing  and  saying,  then  you  take 
a  viewpoint.  And  from  this  viewpoint  you  make  your  attack, 
for  a  joke  will  always  be  an  attack  on  something  or  someone.” 


ISetvsman^s  Best  Friend 

Since  a  newsman  can't  depend 
On  a  secrelarj'. 

He  must  know  that  his  best  friend 
Is  his  dictionary’. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


Transistor  Mat  Detector  cuts  proofreading  and 
resetting  time,  and  offers  you  maximum  perform¬ 
ance  from  your  automatic  typesetter.  If  every 
mat  does  not  drop  into  place  during  tape  compo¬ 
sition,  Mat  Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the- 
spot  correction.  Ends  needless  delays  for  resetting 
and  extra  proofreading.  Pays  for  itself  in  no  time. 

Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  adjusting.  No 
tubes  to  burn  out ...  no  relays  to  wear  out.  Auto¬ 
matically  adapts  itself  to  any  machine  speed. 

For  over  16  years  .  .  .  the  best  in  mat  detecting. 
Insist  on  the  original  by  Shaffstall.  Write  today 
for  complete  information  on  Transistor  Mat  De¬ 
tector.  Please  specify  automatic  typesetter  model. 


— Glancing  through  the  definitive  new  biography  “Valentino” 
(By  Irving  Shulman.  Trident  Press  Division  of  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter.  499  pages.  $6.95)  on  Page  292  I  noticed  this  significant 
passage:  “After  the  ship  sounded  the  signal  for  all  visitors  to 
go  ashore,  Valentino  walked  to  the  gangplank  with  a  reporter 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  asked  him  to  convey  his  regards 
to  Mordaunt  Hall,  whom  he  considered  an  excellent  critic  and 
reporter.”  The  late  silent  motion  picture  star  certainly  was 
correct  in  his  evaluation  of  a  splendid  gentleman  and  gifted 
newspaperman.  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall,  who  was  motion 
picture  critic  of  the  Times  when  Valentino  sent  him  his  respects, 
later  occupied  the  next  desk  to  me  at  the  New  York  Sun  for 
years  and  he  remains  an  inspiring  and  beloved  friend.  .  .  . 
Recommended  reading:  “The  Life  and  Death  of  a  Great  News¬ 
paper  (1841-1966)”  by  Frederick  C.  Shapiro  in  the  current 
American  Heritage.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  founding  by 
Horace  Greeley  of  the  Neiv  York  Tribune  on  $2,000  capital, 
$1,000  of  it  borrowed,  and  the  paper’s  pace-setting  influence 
until  the  death  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  last  year. 
Shapiro  was  a  staffer. 


Available  for  Linotype  or  Intertype 


— Heady  heads:  “Opera  Opener  Opts  For  ‘Otello’ ”  and 
“Folk-Singing  Bum  Was  Bum  Folk  Singer  Tl-en  Back  to  Being 
Bum” — Seattle  Times;  “Avis  Girls  Try  Till  It  Hertz” — Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News;  “Fears  Fears  Fearsome  Foursome” — 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune;  “Chili  con  Corny:  Jokes,  Insults  Big 
Ingredients  In  a  Culinary  Contest” — Wall  Street  Journal; 
“Caring  for  Birds  Doesn’t  Come  Cheep” — Los  Angeles  Times; 
“It’s  Enough  To  Make  Any  Bowler  Ball” — Rocky  Mountain 

News  (Denver) . Eyebrow-raising  head  in  the  Sharon 

(Pa.)  Herald:  “Whitehouse  Named  President.” 
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The  new  50,000  square  foot 
fruit  and  vegetable  unit  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1967.  It  is  the  first  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Wholesale  Food  Distri¬ 
bution  Center  to  be  completed. 
The  new  complex  when  finished 
will  include  from  five  to  eight 
.structures  and  offer  complete  one 
stop  convenience  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  buyer.  The  master  plan 
calls  for  wholesale  marketing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
meat  and  related  items,  dairy 


products  and  eggs,  and  groceries 
.  .  .  a  wholesale  supermarket. 

Springfield  is  a  major  distri¬ 
bution  center  possessing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  north-south  route.  Inter¬ 
state  91,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike,  east-west.  The  new 
Regional  Wholesale  Food  Center 
will  enable  Springfield’s  food  re¬ 
ceivers,  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  effectively  expand 
their  trading  area  by  reaching 
into  many  parts  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 

•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


New  Produce  Building  First  to  Be 
Completed  at  Huge  37  Acre  Complex 


PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 

SPRINSPIELD ,  MASS. 

^4  Million  Wholesale  Food  Distribution 
Center  to  Open  First  Unit  in  December 
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editorial 


Small  Strike,  Big  Effect 

T^oirtf.en  pressmen  went  on  strike  against  the  Utica,  N.Y.,  news- 
-*■  papers  ami  shut  them  clown  tor  three  months.  About  the  same 
number  of  photoengravers  struck  the  newspajKns  in  Cincinnati  and 
closed  them  all  clown. 

The  right  of  workers  to  unite  in  a  common  cause  to  seek  their  de¬ 
mands  through  a  strike  is  recogni/ed.  You  can’t  make  a  man  work 
against  his  will,  the  argument  goes,  lint  no  one,  and  no  court,  has  yet 
recognized  the  rights  of  those  hiiiulreds  of  other  people  in  a  plant  who 
may  want  to  work  btit  are  prexented  from  doing  so  by  a  picket  line. 

In  Utica,  the  pressman’s  demands  for  extra  manning  on  new  j)ress- 
es  forced  management  to  post|K)ne  installation. 

This  sort  of  collective  bargaining,  which  is  more  aptly  called  col¬ 
lective  bludgeoning,  are  examples  of  labor  union  technicpies  that 
have  already  clone  irreparable  harm  to  tlie  newspaper  business  in 
many  areas  including  New  York  City. 


Tax  on  Advertising 

A  ct:c)Ri)iNt;  to  the  .American  .Advertising  Federation  there  were  nine 
separate  attempts  to  tax  advertising  in  the  past  year.  Only  one 
of  them  became  law.  .All  media  are  now  united  in  an  ellort  to  have  the 
3%  tax  on  advertising  in  Iowa  declared  unconstitutional.  It  w'ent 
through  the  legislature  in  50  hours,  was  signed  into  law  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  early  in  .August,  and  became  ellective  Oct.  1. 

The  tax  is  imposed  on  all  advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines,  on 
television,  radio  and  billboards.  It  is  sup|K)sed  to  apply  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  circulated  in  Iowa.  It  is  ill-cone ei\ed,  imjxtssible  to  enforce,  dis¬ 
criminatory,  and  should  be  rescinded. 

We  know  of  no  way  that  an  individual  .State  can  impose  a  tax  bar¬ 
rier  at  its  borders  that  would  apply  to  all  advertising  messages  directed 
to  the  people  of  that  State  without  discriminating  against  media  with¬ 
in  those  borders.  .Advertising  competition  cIck's  not  recognize  State  lines. 


"Thou  shall  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory,” 
— Psal m  Tit  ;24 
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Pre-Trial  News 

A  jLiKiE  has  no  authority  to  issue  an  order  curtailing  statements  to 
the  press  by  jxtlice  and  prosecutors  when  a  person  is  arrested.  At 
least,  that  is  the  case  in  California.  We  hope  the  principle  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  accepted  elsewhere. 

Earlier  this  year  a  Su{x?rior  Court  judge  issued  an  injunction  against 
Los  .Angeles  city  and  county  law  enforcement  otlicials  barring  the 
release  of  pre-trial  information  to  the  press  except  for  an  arrestetl 
individual's  name,  age,  address,  occupation  and  the  charge.  It  had 
been  requested  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

In  .August  the  California  Court  of  Appeals  reverseil  the  ruling  and 
now  the  state  Supreme  Court  has  ilenietl  a  |)etition  for  apjieal  filed  by 
ACLU.  That  ought  to  be  the  end  of  it. 
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ACTION  LINE  CREDIT 

I  was  overcome  to  find  myself  identified 
with  the  opposition  newspaper  here  in 
Detroit  in  your  reporting  of  my  remarks 
at  the  recent  IN  PA  meeting  in  Phoenix. 
(K&P  issue  of  Oct.  28,  p.  50). 

Let’s  get  that  record  straight — along 
witli  some  of  the  other  details. 

First,  I’m  proud  of  my  12-year  associa¬ 
tion  with  Knight  Newspapers,  the  last 
eight  of  which  have  been  as  promotion 
director  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

What’s  more,  .\ction  Line  in  Detroit — 
which  was  mentioned — is  exclusively  a 
Free  Press  feature.  It  doesn’t  bring  850 
phone  calls  and  3.50  letters,  as  you  re¬ 
ported,  but  1,200  phone  calls  and  nearly 
500  letters  a  day ! 

Finally,  it’s  the  Free  Press  that’s  been 
racking  up  some  really  sensational  cir¬ 
culation  gains  in  recent  years.  On  our 
September  30  Publisher’s  Statement,  we’re 
up  53,343  daily  and  .50,763  Sunday  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago!  A  lot  of 
people  at  the  Free  Press  have  worked 
hard  to  write  a  success  story  like  that — 
and  so  I  want  to  get  that  record  straight, 
too. 

DAVID  E.  HENES 

Promotion  Director, 

Detroit  Free  Press 

*  *  * 

READER’S  PRAISE 

Just  to  compliment  you  on  the  lively 
appearance  of  dear  old  E&P  lately.  I 
have  read  it  for  many  years  and  recently 
note  a  brighter,  more  interesting  format 
and  approach. 

Ray  Erwin’s  column  is — as  always — ex¬ 
cellent. 

But  the  other  person  whose  work,  I 
think,  embellishes  the  magazine  greatly  is 
Rick  Friedman  with  his  articles  on  the 
weeklies  and  photography. 

To  read  E&P  was  always  a  must.  Now 
it  is  also  a  pleasure! 

Jeanne  Toomey 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 

New  York. 
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WRONG  DIAGNOSIS 

The  remarks  of  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  to 
the  34th  APME  convention  (E&P  Oct. 
21),  seem  to  this  old  pro  to  be  another 
example  of  confusing  a  result  with  a  cause 
— of  complaining  about  sores  on  the  skin 
when  the  malady  is  blood  disease. 

Does  it  occur  to  Isaacs  to  ask  himself 
why  most  “editors  don’t  know  what  they 
want?’’  It’s  even  ludicrous  when  he  says, 
“most  managing  editors  take  on  too  much 
work.’’ 

Isaacs  has  been  most  fortunate  in  that 
he  is  with  one  of  that  small  percentage  of 
newspapers  which  places  as  much  em¬ 
phasis  upon  quality  of  news  and  editorials 
as  advertising  and  apparently  it  has 
blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  most  big 
newspapers  are  under  absentee  ownership, 
or  owned  by  a  diverse  body  of  stock¬ 
holders,  who  select  a  publisher  or  over-all 
general  manager  on  the  basis  of  his  per¬ 
formance  in  advertising. 

And  while  none  of  them  would  think  of 
trying  to  repair  his  electric  refrigerator 
or  automobile,  but  instead  would  call  an 
electrician  or  mechanic,  yet  think  they 
know  exactly  how  to  run  the  city  hall, 
filled  with  ideas  about  how  to  improve  the 
newspaper,  and  would  have  no  hesitation 
to  accept  a  post  as  ambassador. 

So  when  an  ad  man  becomes  publisher 
his  first  objective  usually  is  to  “clean  up 
the  mess  in  the  news  room.’’  He  doesn’t 
know  the  difference  between  a  crack  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  hack,  but  he  will  have  the  back¬ 
ing  of  his  superiors  as  long  as  he  “tops 
last  year’s  figures”  in  advertising,  and 
pares  news-room  salaries  and  personnel 
to  the  point  where,  not  only  the  editor  is 
forced  to  “take  on  too  much  work”  but 
the  desk  men  and  reporters  as  well. 

As  owner-operator  of  a  suburban  week¬ 
ly  I  recently  knocked  out  a  free-circula- 
tion  shopper  produced  by  the  entire  staff 
of  a  nearby  daily,  and  when  they  “pulled 
up  stakes”  I  said  to  my  sole  assistant,  my 
wife:  “Now  if  I  were  a  hired  editor  I 
suppose  I  would  be  fired.”  Hyperbole? 
Not  at  all.  That  very  thing  happened  to 
me  when,  as  a  young  editor  in  a  big  news¬ 
paper  chain,  I  knocked  out  an  opposing 
daily. 

THORNE  LANE 

Editor  and  Manager 
Troup  County  Herald 
Hogansville,  Ga. 

*  «  «  , 

APPRECIATION 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I’ve  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  almost  22  years,  and  I  can 
say  in  all  sincerity  that  had  it  not  been 
for  your  magazine,  certainly  our  do-it- 
yourself  feature  would  not  have  been  as 
widely  syndicated  as  it  is. 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  you  have 
helped  us.  Our  column  has  grown  far 
beyond  our  wildest  dreams.  It  presently 
is  being  used  by  the  leading  newspaper 
in  practically  all  large  cities  in  the  50 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

STEVE  ELLINGSON 
U-Bild  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

P.O.  Box  2383, 

Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91409. 
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'WHO?  WHAT?  WHEN?  WHERE?  WHY— 
I  THOUGHT  YOU  USED  TO  BE  A  HAWK!' 
HAYNIE,  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 


MIS.QUOTED(?) 

As  a  rustic  reporter  and  innocent,  I 
dashed  to  the  AP  after  coverage  of  a 
speech  by  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  re¬ 
port  Clark  said: 

“Much  as  I  hate  to  do  it,  I  just  might 
have  to  prosecute  Jim  Garrison  ...  he 
took  a  perfectly  fine  man.  Clay  Shaw,  and 
ruined  him  just  for  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment.” 

“No!”  said  Clark,  “Never  said  it,  never 
said  it,  never  ...”  (or — if  I  may — words 
to  that  effect). 

Now  if  there’s  one  thing  a  reporter 
doesn’t  like,  it’s  being  called  a  liar.  It’s 
the  one  sin  greater  than  being  wrong.  And 
in  this  case  the  reporter  was  and  is  utterly 
convinced  he  quoted  Clark  correctly. 
What’s  a  reporter  to  do? 

REY  BARRY 

Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress 


Short  Takes 

He  was  a  member  of  Saints  of  Fire 
Hellenic  Orthodox  Church. — New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day.  (It’s  St.  Sophia). 

• 

The  flight  of  Venus  4  is  believed  by 
U.  S.  space  officials  to  be  the  12th  un¬ 
manned  Russian  attempt  to  explode 
Venus  and  the  first  to  succeed. — National 
Observer. 

• 

He  said  with  some  irrigation,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Congress  should  have  known 
what  they  w’ere  talking  about. — Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle. 

• 

The  woman  died  without  ever  coming 
out  of  a  comma. — New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

Mothers,  you  won’t  be  able  to  chase 
the  kids  off  to  beddy-bye  so  easy  any 
more,  nor  sin  in  an  easy  chair  for  that 
gracious  hour  of  relaxation  at  eventide. 
— Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin. 
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It  you're  going  to  make  it  to  the  top. 
you've  got  to  make  it  in  New  York.  Be¬ 
cause  that's  where  the  top  is.  More  ad¬ 
vertising  is  billed  in  New  York  than  in 
the  next  1  markets \V  hich  is 
uhy  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  comes 
to  New  \brk  to  sell  space.  W  ith  adver¬ 
tising  like  this  in  The  New  York  Times. 
W  hv  The  Times?  Because ...  when  a 


lop  advertising  executive  reads  a  daily 
newspaper  in  New  York,  chances  are 
better  than  nine  in  10  he'll  read  The 
New  York  Times.  l  or  the  proof  and  the 
story,  just  get  in  touch  with  us:  Media 
Advertising  Department.  229  West  43d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036;  Tel. 
(212)  556-\455. 


Adwrti^ 
are  buying 
the  'Elder 


isbi^ 

theHersddIhder 


$jnc«  July  10.  •  M  ol  pMpi*  liAvt  tetn  gnm(  tfw  Boston 
n*«r»(Hptr  picture  •  food  dOM  looli  No  iwndtf.  Thot's  wSten 
ttw  Horold  o'td  ttt«  Troiroltr  got  loftther  to  form  tftt  mornmf 
Horotd  Trovolor. 

And  «t)Ot  htpponed* 

Modio  Bocordi  roports  tbf  foi>o«nnf  fig urts  for  August 
HoraM  Travtitf  daily  rolaM  Imaft  up  214.504  ovtf 
latt  yaar.  (Up  43%). 

HaraM  Travtiar  daily  total  diaplay  up  166,101. 

(Up  21%). 

Harald  Travalaf  daily  clauifiad  up  99450.  (Up  39%). 

Moytw  tiM  advortrstng  s  up  bocouso  circuiotiQn  a  up;  M  noartf 
■s  M  can  Mtimate  somo  BO.OOO  now  fomtiat  have  lOirad  us 
m  the  morr>tng  smea  ««t  consoiidatad  iuty  10. 

And  tbay  rt  the  kind  Of  raadars  advartisars  tiM:  bigb  aamars 
and  tugh  spar>dars  Tha  kind  tta  Harald  Travoior  has  aivays 
spactaiitad  m  raachmg 

So  if  you'ra  buyirtg  Boston,  you'd  battar  ba  buyfhg  tha  mm 
Harald  Travaitr. 

Attar  all.  tha  Harald  Trumlar  is  tha  papar  that's  soiling. 
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Three-Day  Strike  Against 
Cincinnati  Newspapers  Ends 

Engravers’  Local 


Over  33  Months, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  three  day  strike  by 
Lithographers  and  Photoen¬ 
gravers  Local  P13  against  the 
^  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star 
;  ended  Thursday  at  5:35  a.m. 

‘  in  the  offices  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service  after  28  hours 
1  of  negotiation. 

By  10  a.m.  (EST)  crafts,  in- 
j  eluding  the  engravers,  were  back 
at  work.  The  local  engravers 
'  union  membership  is  13,  six  at 
the  Post  and  Times-Star,  seven 
at  the  Enquirer. 

No  detailed  terms  of  the 
settlement  were  immediately 
I  available  as  E&P  went  to  press. 
William  B.  Styles,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  and  Times-Star, 

:  said  the  new  contract  will  be 
'  in  effect  for  33  months  and  calls 
for  a  weekly  pay  increase  of 
$26  over  that  period,  plus  fringe 
benefits,  including  an  early  re¬ 
tirement  program  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  fund  for  retraining  en- 
1  gravers.  The  latter  will  cost  the 
i  publishers  75  cents  per  man  per 
week. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Post 
and  Times-Star,  due  out  about 
8:30  a.m.  Thursday  was  can- 
^  celled  and  the  paper  ran  an  18- 
page  ad-free  edition  for  home 
delivery  early  Thursday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  Kentucky  Post  and 
i  Tunes-Star,  which  also  was 
forced  to  suspend  publication, 
ran  six  pages  with  the  regular 
home  edition  of  its  Cincinnati 
counterpart  in  a  wrap-around 
arrangement.  Styles  said. 

Precedents  Estublished 

John  Gabbard,  president  of 
Local  P13,  said  two  precedents 
were  set  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  during  the  strike.  One 
was  a  picket  line  clause  that 
guarantees  each  union  member 
the  constitutional  right  to  decide 
whether  he  will  disregard  or 
honor  a  picket  line.  This  clause 
was  ratified  during  negotia¬ 
tions  prior  to  the  strike.  Con¬ 
tract  negotiations  are  pending 


Settles  for  $26 
Plus  Fringes 

with  the  pressmen,  stereotypers 
and  mailers  at  both  papers. 

The  other  precedent  that 
could  become  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  is  a  clause  calling  for 
common  expiration  of  all  con¬ 
tracts  in  Cincinnati.  This  would 
include  the  engravers,  stereo¬ 
typers,  pressmen  and  mailers, 
all  of  who  are  without  contract. 
The  guild  and  printers  are  under 
contract  at  the  Post  and  Times- 
Star  and  the  printers  at  the 
Encjuirer. 

Printers  had  reported  for 
work  when  the  papers  were 
struck  Monday  and  Tuesday  but 
Gabbaid  claimed  they  were 
locked  out  at  the  Enquirer  Tues¬ 
day  night  and  at  the  Post  and 
Times-Star  Wednesday. 

Although  Francis  L.  Dale, 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer,  re¬ 
garded  demands  for  overtime 
pay  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
work  as  a  key  issue,  Gabbard 
denied  this. 

“If  the  engravers  had  been 
willing  to  accept  the  settlement 
given  the  ITU  they  could  have 
had  it,”  Gabbard  said.  How¬ 
ever,  the  engravers’  proposal 
has  been  for  $24.38  over  three 
years — $15  in  pay  and  $9.38  in 
fringe  l)enefits  weekly,  with  part 
of  the  fringe  lienefits  going  for 
financing  an  engraver’s  re-train¬ 
ing  school. 

After  the  $24.38  figure  was 
proposed  the  union  entered  a 
counter  proposal  for  $17  in  pay 
over  three  years  and  overtime 
pay  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
work. 

Gabbard  said  the  union  con¬ 
sidered  Monday  through  Friday 
regular  working  days  and  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  as  premium  pay 
days. 

Other  unions  refused  to  cross 
picket  lines  set  up  at  both  news¬ 
papers.  Engravers  had  com¬ 
plained  they  were  locked  out  of 
the  papers  and  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  strike. 

Dale  said  that  so  far  as  he 
knows,  no  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  a  premium 
pay  clause  for  Saturday  and 


Sunday  work.  Cincinnati  en¬ 
gravers  have  worked  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  at  regular  pay,  but 
have  been  off  two  other  days. 

Dale  said  the  engravers  had 
started  talking  money  matters 
with  the  Enquirer  for  the  first 
time  last  Friday. 

During  Friday’s  session  the 
local  said  it  would  not  permit  its 
members  to  work  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday  without  overtime. 

As  a  result  there  was  no  cur¬ 
rent  art  in  the  Sunday  or  Mon¬ 
day  Enquirer  although  the 
paper  continued  to  publish. 

Engravers  assigned  to  the 
Monday  editions  came  in  on 
schedule  as  well  as  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  men.  Dale  said,  and 
when  the  latter  reported  on  what 


\ew  York  Times  employes,  in 
the  highest  classifications  of 
Guild  membership,  will  be  paid 
a  top  minimum  of  $275  a  week 
in  the  third  year  of  a  contract 
recently  negotiated  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
City.  In  this  group  are  colum¬ 
nists,  departmental  editors  and 
various  managerial  employes. 

Highlights  of  the  contract 
were  released  this  week  by  the 
Times  unit  of  the  guild.  The  con¬ 
tract  raises  the  top  minimum 
pay  for  reporters,  photographers 
and  advertising  salesmen  to 
$250  a  week. 

Members  of  the  Guild  unit  are 
due  to  vote  on  the  contract, 
Sunday  (Nov.  5).  The  annual 
wage  increases  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  are  in  line  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  established  last  spring  in 
the  contract  settlement  lietween 
the  printers  and  newspapers  in 
meml)ership  of  the  Publishers 
.Association  of  New  York  City. 

This  pattern  provides  for  an 
increase  of  8  percent  the  first 
year,  6  percent  the  second  year 
and  6  percent  additional  the 
third  year.  The  percentage  in¬ 
creases,  applied  to  the  top  min- 
imums  in  each  classification  of 
employes  in  the  guild’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  will  be  compounded. 

The  increases  in  the  reporter 
category  under  the  terms  of  the 
settlement,  are  $16  a  week  the 


was  supposed  to  be  their  off  day 
they  were  sent  home.  The  Mon¬ 
day  crew  then  walked  off  the 
job,  he  said. 

Similar  tactics  were  employed 
at  the  Post  and  Times-Star.  The 
engravers,  without  a.  contract 
since  June  1st,  contended  they 
were  locked  out. 

The  local  has  110  members, 
all  except  thirteen  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  commercial  printing 
establishments. 

Picket  lines  were  mounted  by 
engravers  at  the  Enquirer  and 
when  pressmen  and  stereotypers 
refused  to  cross,  publication  was 
suspended. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  En¬ 
quirer,  which  is  non-guild,  put 
out  a  “newspaper  of  the  air” 
from  8:30  to  9:05  Monday  night 
via  a  Cincinnati  radio  station. 
Reporters  and  rewritemen  read 
stories  of  every  categor>%  in¬ 
cluding  the  day’s  comic  strips. 

Dale  said  he  considered  the 
program  “very  effective.” 

The  Enquirer  publisher  ac¬ 
cused  the  engravers  of  attempt- 
(Continued  on  paye  60) 


first  year,  $13  the  second  and 
$13.75  the  third  year,  for  a  total 
of  $42.75  a  week  over  the  teim. 

The  first-year  increases  will 
be  retroactive  to  last  March  31. 
The  contract  will  run  to  March 
30,  1970. 

The  top  minimum  for  re¬ 
porters  rises  from  the  present 
$200  a  week  to  $220  in  the  first 
year;  to  $235  a  week  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  and  to  the  new  top  of 
$250  a  week  in  the  third  year. 

The  agreement  also  includes 
these  improvements:  Five  weeks 
of  vacation  after  25  years  of 
service,  four  weeks  after  eight 
years  and  three  weeks  after  four 
years;  severance  pay  will  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  two  weeks 
for  each  year  of  service,  after 
20  years  (instead  of  25),  or 
after  an  employe  has  reachen 
the  age  of  50,  if  he  chooses  to 
take  it;  a  cost-of-living  clause 
providing  for  a  percentage  ad¬ 
justment  equal  to  any  increase 
over  4  percent  in  a  year. 

The  contract  also  extends  the 
guild’s  jurisdiction  to  about  100 
additional  jobs;  makes  night  dif¬ 
ferential  pay  effective  at  1  P.M., 
provides  for  pooling  the  Times’s 
contributions  for  medical  cov’er- 
age,  which  the  guild  said  could 
lead  to  improvements,  gives  part 
time  employes  automation-clause 
protection  and  liberalizes  ma¬ 
ternity  benefits. 


$250  Minimum  at  Times 
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Utica  Papers  Sell 
Disputed  Presses 


Utica,  N.Y. 

The  Utica-Observer  Dispatch 
Inc.  has  sold  the  10  press  units 
that  were  the  focal  point  of  a 
three-month-long  strike  against 
its  three  newspapers. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Herman  E.  Moecker  in 
an  announcement  of  the  terms 
of  the  new  contracts  with  five 
unions  representing  employes  of 
the  papers — the  evening  Oh- 
scrver-Dii^patch,  the  Sunday  Oh- 
server-Pu^patch  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  Press.  The  strike  was  set¬ 
tled  Oct.  20  and  publication  was 
resumed  Oct.  23. 

The  basic  provision  of  the 
contracts  is  a  daytime  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  $16  a  week  for  jour¬ 
neymen  in  all  the  unions, 
Moecker  said.  This  will  raise 
from  $1.36  to  $152  the  weekly 
pay  of  experienced  newsmen, 
printers,  pressmen  and  stereo¬ 
typers.  The  pay  for  engravers 
goes  from  $144  to  $160.  The 
years  of  experience  required  to 
be  considered  a  journeyman  var¬ 
ies. 

Night  workers  are  paid  more, 
and  their  extra  pav  will  go  up 
$2. 

The  newspapers,  members  of 
the  Gannett  group,  employ  340 
Ijersons.  The  14  members  of 
Local  58  of  the  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  began  the  strike 
July  15,  and  Moecker  said  then 
that  the  principal  issue  was  the 
numlx*!-  of  men  to  operate  10 
new  standard  press  units  that 
were  to  replace  older  ones  next 
spring.  The  union  sought  two 
more  men  on  each  shift  but, 
during  post-strike  negotiations, 
compromised  for  one,  the  com¬ 
pany  said.  With  sale  of  the  new 
presses,  that  issue  died. 

Uneconomical 

Moecker  said  he  had  in¬ 
formed  the  union  of  the  sale  10 
days  ago.  He  said  the  company 
had  decided  it  would  not  be 


Public  Pays  More 
For  Newspapers 

The  public’s  expenditures  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  newspapers 
rose  4.2  percent  in  1966  over 
1965,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  .ANPA. 

The  figures  are  based  on  cir¬ 
culation  and  single  copy  price 
of  each  U.S.  newspaper.  During 
the  same  period,  expenditures 
for  Canadian  newspapers  rose 
6.2  percent. 


economical  to  install  the  presses 
at  this  time. 

As  for  the  contracts,  that  of 
the  pressmen  is  retroactive  to 
last  February  and  will  run  to 
November  of  next  year.  The 
other  pacts  are  for  two  years, 
retroactive  to  last  November. 
Of  the  wage  increase,  $7  will  be 
paid  the  first  year,  retroactive¬ 
ly.  Another  $7  is  payable  at  the 
start  of  the  second  year  and  $2 
at  the  start  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  second  year. 

The  work  week  of  37*2  hours 
and  the  number  of  paid  holi¬ 
days — six — remain  unchanged. 
Four  contracts  were  signed 
Thursday.  Signing  of  the  photo¬ 
engravers’  contract  awaits  its 
return  from  international  head¬ 
quarters. 

• 

Five  Wisconsin 
Weeklies  Sold 

Milwai  kee,  Wis. 

The  sale  of  five  Milwaukee 
area  suburban  weeklies  to  a  new 
corporation  whose  officers  are  all 
from  Illinois  was  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Pul)co,  Inc.,  purchased  the 
North  Shore  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Shorewood 
Herald,  Brown  Deer  Herald, 
Whitefisli  Bay  Herald  and  the 
Fox  Point-Bayside-River  Hills 
Herald.  Purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

E.  F.  Polka,  Algonquin,  Ill., 
president  of  Pubco,  said  the 
corporation  was  organized  to 
buy  the  North  Shore  firm  and 
for  “the  acquisition  of  other 
printing  properties.”  Harvey  J. 
Kitz,  Whitefish  Bay,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
alds. 

Other  officers  of  Pubco  are 
C.  D.  Frey,  vicepresident, 
Wayne,  Ill.,  and  R.  W.  Stone, 
secretary-treasurer,  Naperville, 
Ill.  All  were  affiliated  with  a 
Chicago  printing  firm. 

• 

WSJ  Appoints 

Jeiome  A.  Weiss  has  been 
named  eastern  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Dennis 
Moran,  advertising  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Weiss  comes  to  the  Journal 
from  the  Eastern  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York  where  he  was 
assistant  advertising  manager. 
Prior  to  this  position  he  was 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  a  reporter  for  a  New  Jersey 
daily. 


Noyes 


Center  Elects 


Newbold  Noyes 

Washington 

Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  trustees 
of  the  VV’ashington  Journalism 
Center  at  its  annual  board 
meeting. 

He  succeeds  the  late  W.  M. 
Kiplinger,  founder  of  the  Kip- 
linger  Washingtoyi  Letters  and 
Changing  Times  magazine  and 
founding  chairman  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center. 

The  Center  is  a  non-profit, 
non-affiliated  institution  estab¬ 
lished  in  1965  by  a  group  of  ed¬ 
ucators  and  journalists  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  study  of  national  and 
international  news  reporting. 
Ten  fellowships  are  awarded 
each  semester  to  outstanding 
young  journalists  to  participate 
in  internships  with  Washington 
news  offices  and  attend  seminars 
with  newsmen  and  public  of¬ 
ficials. 

Noyes,  a  Yale  graduate,  has 
been  editor  of  the  Star  since 
1963  and  he’s  a  director  of  the 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Others  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  with  him  aie  Mis.  Philip 
L.  Graham,  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  News¬ 
week  magazine,  and  Austin  Kip¬ 
linger,  president  of  the  Kip¬ 
linger  Washington  Editors,  Inc. 
• 

Campbell  Succeeds 
Sprague  at  Bowaler 

Wallace  A.  Sprague  has  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  the 
Bowater  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Douglass  Campbell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibilities  re¬ 
linquished  by  Sprague.  The 
Bowater  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  is 
concerned  with  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newsprint,  specialty 
papers  and  pulp. 


East  European 
Organization 
Joins  IPTC 

Photo  International,  the 
organization  of  photographic 
and  news  agencies  of  Eastern 
European  countries,  has  decided 
to  join  the  International  Press 
Telecommunications  Committee 
as  soon  as  details  of  currency 
exchange  can  be  worked  out. 

IPTC  Chairman  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager  of 
ANPA,  said  the  Irving  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  is  ad¬ 
vising  on  methods  of  arranging 
the  necessary  currency  transfer. 

Memberships  in  the  IPTC  are 
held  by  organizations  or  associa¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  and  news 
agencies,  rather  than  by  individ¬ 
ual  companies.  Photo  Interna¬ 
tional  will  become  the  tenth  con¬ 
stituent  organization  in  the 
IPTC  whose  members  already 
represent  about  7,000  news¬ 
papers. 

The  mission  of  the  IPTC  is  to 
represent  the  press  in  regula¬ 
tory  proceedings  affecting  tele¬ 
communications  tariffs  and  facil¬ 
ities  and  help  the  press  take 
advantage  of  new  communica¬ 
tions  technology. 

Members  supporting  IPTC 
have  been:  European  Alliance  of 
Press  Agencies;  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Commonwealth  Press 
Union;  Union  of  European 
Press  Photo  Agencies;  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Editors 
and  Publishers,  Inter  .\merican 
Press  Association,  Newspaper 
Press  Union  of  South  Africa; 
Joint  Committee  of  AP,  CP  and 
UPI;  and  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Newspaper 
Society. 


Family  Weekly 
Si^is  New  Papers 

Eleven  newspapers  during 
the  past  two  months  have  be¬ 
gun  carrying  or  signed  to  start 
distributing  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY,  publisher  Morton  Frank 
announced. 

The  latest  newsjiapers  con¬ 
tracting  to  carry  the  newspaper 
magazine  are  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal,  effective  Dec.  2, 
and  the  Panama  City  (Fla.) 
Xeu’s-Herald,  starting  Jan.  7. 

In  October  two  newspapers 
began  distributing  the  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Savannah,  (Ga.) 
News-Press  and  the  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times.  The  Escondido 
(Calif.)  Times- Advocate  will 
begin  FAMILY  WEEKLY  No¬ 
vember  12. 
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Judge  Halts  Iowa 
Ad  Tax  Collection 


NEWSPRINT  CONTRACT  SIGNED— John  M.  Shaheen  (left)  and 
George  E.  Akerson  sign  contract  by  which  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
is  to  acquire  a  7  per  cent  interest  in  Newfoundland  Pulp  &  Chemical 
Co.  Ltd.  as  part  of  a  program  to  purchase  $30-million  of  newsprint 
from  the  Newfoundland  Company.  Shaheen  is  president  of  SNR  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  with  which  the  Newfoundland  company  is  affiliated, 
and  Akerson  is  publisher  and  president  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corp. 


Davenport,  Iowa 

District  Court  Judge  Nathan 
Grant  suspended  collection  of 
Iowa’s  new  three  per  cent 
service  tax  on  advertising  (Oct. 
2(5)  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
suit  challenging  its  constitution¬ 
ality. 

Grant  issued  a  teniporai’y  in¬ 
junction  prohibiting  collection 
of  the  tax  “to  prevent  great 
error  and  irreparable  injury” 
to  a  group  of  advertising  inter¬ 
ests  which  brought  the  suit.  The 
groups  include  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  as  well  as  broad¬ 
casters  and  merchants. 

The  suit  attacked  the  entire 
tax  as  unconstitutional  and 
pleaded  that  it  be  nullified  com¬ 
pletely.  But  the  main  target  of 
those  who  brought  the  suit  was 
the  provision  relating  to  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  judge  instructed  that  the 
plaintiffs  post  $5,000  bond  with 
the  Scott  County  Court  clerk  as 
a  hedge  against  any  damages 
which  might  be  assessed  against 
them  in  the  outcome.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  trial. 

The  suit  was  filed  four  days 
before  the  Oct.  1  effective  date 
of  the  act,  which  zipped  through 
the  1967  legislature  within  50 
hours.  It  claims  the  wording  of 
the  law  is  so  vague  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  cannot  be  uniformly  ap¬ 
plied.  The  advertising  tax  is  at¬ 
tacked  on  the  ground  that  it 

E&P  Circulation 
Director  Honored 

The  Sales  Letter  Round  Table 
of  Sales  Management  magazine 
presented  its  “Special  Award 
For  Excellence  in  Sales- Letter 
Writing”  to  George  S.  McBride, 
circulation  director  of  Editor  & 
PlBLISHER. 

The  award  is  a  handsome 
brass  plaque  decorated  with  a 
quill  and  mounted  on  a  wooden 
base. 

McBride’s  bright  and  breezy 
circulation  sales  letters  have 
elicited  amusement — and  an 
astounding  renewal  rate  of  77.65 
percent  —  among  E&P  sub- 
scril)ers  since  he  joined  the  jour¬ 
nal  .May  1,  1953.  He  began  his 
career  with  Media  Records,  Inc., 
and  was  in  the  Army  for  four 
and  one-half  years,  most  of  that 
time  as  subscription  manager  of 
Yank,  the  Army  service  publica¬ 
tion.  He  was  circulation  manager 
of  Hardware  Age,  a  Chilton 
Publication,  from  1946  to  1953. 


amounts  to  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

Statewide  Controversy 

The  law  has  been  the  center 
of  statewide  controversy  with 
every  ruling  of  the  Iowa  Tax 
Commission  on  which  services 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  a  matter 
not  fully  spelled  out  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  measure. 

Iowa  attorney  general,  Rich¬ 
ard  Turner,  stepped  out  of  the 
case  after  issuing  an  advisory 
opinion  in  which  he  said  the  ad¬ 
vertising  tax  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

Chairman  E.  A.  Burrows  of 
the  tax  commission  declined  to 
comment  on  the  injunction  pend¬ 
ing  further  study  of  it  by  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  state. 

Judge  Grant  would  not  say 
whether  the  injunction  applied 
only  to  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  or 
to  newspapers,  broadcasters  and 
advertising  interests  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Neither  would  he 
say  whether  the  tax  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  the  period  the 
injunction  is  in  effect  if  the  new 
state  law  is  eventually  upheld. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  Association  told 
E&P  this  week  that  media 
would,  in  most  cases,  continue 
to  bill  advertisers  for  the  tax 
in  case  the  court  test  finally  de¬ 
termines  that  the  law  is  valid. 

According  to  Burrows,  the 
state  has  not  yet  received  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  tax  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  Those  who  collected  $500 
or  more  by  Nov.  1,  a  month 
after  the  tax  went  into  effect, 
were  to  remit  the  tax  to  the 
Commission  by  Nov.  20.  Those 
collecting  less  than  $500  per 
month  were  to  remit  the  tax 
quarterly. 

• 

ANPA  Board  Changes 
Committee's  Name 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  the  ANPA  Newspaper 
Information  Service  Committee 
to  the  ANPA  Public  Relations 
Committee. 

The  change  was  said  to  reflect 
the  committee’s  broadening  role 
in  overall  public  relations  plan¬ 
ning  for  both  the  ANPA  and  the 
ANPA  Foundation.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  is  Clarence  Harding, 
public  relations  director.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


Pearson,  Reagan 
Dispute  Charges 

Drew  Pearson,  syndicated 
public  affairs  columnist  and  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate,  and  Gov.  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan  of  California,  an 
undeclared  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Pres¬ 
ident  next  year,  traded  written 
and  verbal  brickbats  this  week. 

Pearson  wrote  in  his  column 
that  Reagan  received  reports 
last  winter  that  members  of  his 
staff  were  engaged  in  homo¬ 
sexual  activities  and  that  he 
waited  for  six  months  and  then 
dismissed  two  men  from  his  staff 
on  the  evidence  of  tape  record¬ 
ings  made  in  a  cabin  at  Lake 
Tahoe.  The  article  said  Lyn 
Hofziger,  the  governor’s  com¬ 
munications  director,  revealed 
the  incident  to  reporters  two 
weeks  ago  alward  the  liner 
Independence  during  the  Gov¬ 
ernors’  Conference, 

Reagan,  at  a  press  conference, 
heatedly  denied  the  truth  of  the 
column.  He  asserted: 

Agrees  3  Presidents 

“Pearson  has  devoted  columns 
to  me  and  I’d  like  to  say  now 
three  Presidents  of  l»oth  parties 
have  called  Drew  Pearson  pub¬ 
licly  a  liar  and  to  my  knowledge 
none  of  them  has  ever  seen  fit 
to  retract  that  opinion.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  never  seen  anything 
that  would  justify  my  disagree¬ 
ing  with  those  three  Presidents 
on  that  score.” 

The  Pearson  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  issued  a  statement,  which 
read  in  part: 

“Gov.  Reagan  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  twisting  the  facts  to 


suit  his  own  end.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago  he  was  pleased  as 
punch  when  I  developed  certain 
facts  regarding  his  Republican 
opponent  in  the  California  pri¬ 
mary,  which  probably  gave  Rea¬ 
gan  the  nomination.  The  gover¬ 
nor,  however,  is  a  novice  at 
politics.  He  doesn’t  realize  that 
he  can’t  always  have  it  his  way. 
The  facts  in  this  case  are  in¬ 
controvertible  and  he  knows  it.” 
• 

Clearance  Given 
On  Tar  Content 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  advised  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  that 
cigarette  advertising  that  re¬ 
ports  yields  of  tar  and  nicotine 
may  be  carried  provided  the 
yields  are  measured  by  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  the  commission. 

The  FTC  adopted  in  August 
a  uniform  measurement  method 
in  which  tar  and  nicotine  yields 
are  calculated  with  a  butt  length 
of  23  millimeters  (or  in  the  case 
of  filter  cigarettes,  a  length 
equal  to  the  filter  and  overwrap 
plus  3  millimeters).  At  these 
lengths  the  yields  are  at  their 
peaks  and  differences  between 
brands  are  the  greatest. 

The  cigarette  industry  had 
argued  for  a  30  millimeter  butt 
length  but  the  FTC  majority 
held  that  “use  of  more  than  one 
testing  method  would  only  serve 
to  confuse  or  mislead  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
and  Commissioner  Everette 
MacIntyre  dissented,  they  fa¬ 
vored  30-millimeter  butt  length, 
claiming  that  this  provided  a 
more  meaningful  standard  of 
filter  effectiveness. 
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NNA  MRKTI\G 

Strengthened  Opposition 
To  Failing  Newspaper  Act 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST — When  it  comes  to  unique  press  clubs,  Las  Vegas 
newspapermen  point  proudly  to  this  fully-operational  and  privately  owned 
railroad  car  which  serves  as  their  club's  premises.  The  club  packs  ISO 
persons  into  this  car  and  recently  hosted  a  party  tor  members  of  the 
Howard  Hughes  executive  team  who  wished  to  meet  club  members, 
now  that  the  Hughes  organization  is  firmly  established  on  the  Vegas  scene. 


•Milwai  kee,  Wis. 

The  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  strengthened  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  so  called  “failing 
newspaper  act”  late  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  its  annual  fall  meeting 
and  trade  show. 

In  action  hy  the  hoard  of  di¬ 
rectors,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
declaring  the  NNA  to  lie  op¬ 
posed  to  “any  statutory  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of 
the  United  States  foi-  news¬ 
papers  or  publishers.” 

The  resolution  Imre  stronger 
language  than  one  pas.sed  at  the 
group’s  convention  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  last  June. 

The  text  said:  “Whereas  there 
has  been  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  exempt  certain 
agreements  among  newspaper 
publishers  from  anti-trust  laws, 
and  whereas  NNA  has  carefully 
examined  and  considered  such 
legislation  and  certain  i)roposed 
amendments  thereto;  it  is  re¬ 
solved  that  NNA  oj)poses  any 
statutory  exemption  from  ojmra- 
tion  and  effect  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  of  the  United  States  for 
newspaper  or  publishers. 

“The  NNA  recognizes  the  need 
for  and  approves  the  use  of 
joint  printing  and  production 
facilities  by  i)ublishers  in  order 
to  preserve  independent  com¬ 
peting  editor  voices  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  resolution  was  proposed 
to  the  suburban  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  of  NNA  by  organizers  of 
the  newspaper  committee  for  a 
free  and  competitive  press 
(E&P,  Oct.  11,  Page  18D),  and 
referred  to  the  lK)ard  for  action. 

Representatives  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  prej)aring  for 
organized  opposition  when  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  resumes  hearings 
on  the  Hayden  Bill,  .said  the 
hearings  had  Imen  put  over  to 
February.  They  had  Imen  sched¬ 
uled  for  resumption  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

‘Megalopolis  Mess’ 

Discussing  civil  rights  prob¬ 
lems,  Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor 
of  the  Milu'fiukpe  Journal,  said 
distinctions  that  once  could  be 
made  between  the  urban,  sub¬ 
urban  and  rural  press  are 
vanishing  and  “we’re  all  in  this 
megalopolis  mess  together.” 

Leonard  said  he  disagreed 
with  some  of  Milwaukee  mayor 
Henry  Maier’s  criticism  of  the 
press  in  connection  with  recent 


riots  here,  continuing: 

“He  (the  mayor)  feels  that 
editors  and  publishers  are  not 
sufficiently  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  their  cities.  I  think 
they  are. 

“I  think  they  have  to,  because 
they  know  that  their  own  pros¬ 
perity  depends  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  city.  The  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  knows  that  it  will  rise  or 
fall  with  Milwaukee — it’s  that 
simple. 

“The  mayor  also  feels  that  a 
period  of  social  strife  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  civdl  rights 
drive  is  not  a  time  for  news  as 
usual.  I  l)elieve  it  is  time  for 
news  as  usual.  It  is  a  time  in 
which  people  must  have  full  in¬ 
formation  on  what  is  happening 
so  that  they  can  act  intelligently 
as  citizens  of  a  democracy  must 
in  helping  to  solve  the  problem. 

“The  mayor  feels  that  an 
elected  public  official  like  him¬ 
self  is  in  a  l)etter  position  to 
judge  what  should  be  in  the 
paper  than  an  editor,  .^gain,  I 
disagree.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  an  editor  who  does  not  have 
to  run  for  re-election  can  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  objective  in  pre- 
.senting  the  news  than  any 
politician.” 

Leonard  said  he  l)elieves  the 
press  can  save  the  cities  because 
“we’re  smart  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  petty  feuding  l)etween 
central  cities  and  their  suburbs 
is  destructive — and  that  this  is 
a  time  in  which  we  must  be 
constructive.” 

John  H.  Wolf  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  suburban  newspapers, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
.suburban  newspaper  section. 

Henry  M.  Hogan  Jr.,  of  the 
Ilinninqham  (.Mich.)  Ecrentric 
was  cho.sen  vicenresident  and 
Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr.,  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

Oiiteiinial  Head 
Beronies  Publisher 

Vancoi  ver,  B.  C. 

John  Fisher,  .53,  who  has  l)een 
Centennial  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  resigned  to  liecome  pub¬ 
lisher  and  managing  director  of 
Northwest  Publications,  Ltd., 
owned  by  W.  B.  Milner  of  Van¬ 
couver. 

The  company  publishes  two 
daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers 
in  British  Columbia.  Fisher  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Herald. 


Stone  Named  Chief 
Editorial  Writer 

Rochester 

Desmond  Stone,  one-time  Nie- 
man  Fellow  from  New  Zealand 
and  a  Rochester  Times-Union  re¬ 
porter  since  1959,  has  been 
named  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Both  newspapers  are  members 
of  the  Gannett  Group. 

Stone  succeeds  Clifford  E. 
Carpenter  in  charge  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  the  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  .411en  H.  Neuharth, 
general  manager  of  both  news¬ 
papers. 

Carpenter,  who  has  supervised 
the  editorial  page  for  the  past 
10  years,  will  devote  his  full 
time  to  writing  a  bylined  column 
to  appear  on  the  D&C  editorial 
page  Monday  through  Friday. 
• 

Egyptian  Editor 
Reported  Freed 

Mustafa  Amin,  55,  former 
editor  of  Akhbar  El  Yom,  a 
Cairo  daily  newspaper,  has  been 
released  from  prison  by  Egyp¬ 
tian  authorities,  according  to  an 
unconfirmed  report. 

The  editor  was  imprisoned  in 
1965  on  charges  of  espionage 
for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  of  the  United  States 
Government.  He  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment. 

N.Y.  Times  Share 
Offer  Is  Approved 

Stockholders  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  approved  (Oct.  30)  a 
new  issue  of  200,000  shares  of 
preferred  stock  to  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  in  a  program  of  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

In  addressing  the  stock¬ 
holders,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  Times,  said  that 
only  related  fields  of  publishing, 
education  and  communications 
are  being  considered  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  expansion  plans. 


Gabe  Pressman 
Fined  $200  In 
Jersey  Court 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Gabe  Pressman,  WNBC-TV 
newsman,  was  found  guilty  this 
week  of  two  disorderly  conduct 
charges  and  fined  $200  and  $10 
in  costs. 

The  charges  stemmed  from 
Pressman’s  arrest  this  summer 
while  covering  a  racial  disturb¬ 
ance  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

During  the  final  arguments, 
Pressman’s  attorneys  read  a 
letter  from  the  Deadline  Club, 
New  York  City,  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
which  said  SDX  had  lieen  fol¬ 
lowing  developments  in  the  case, 
“with  a  deep  sense  of  concern 
.  .  .  What  is  at  stake  here,  we 
feel,  is  the  fundamental  Con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press.” 

.4pp<‘ul  Pluiiiied 

Stanley  Rilnm,  one  of  Press¬ 
man’s  two  lawyers,  told  E&P  the 
case  would  be  appealed.  He  said 
the  appeal  would  lie  based  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  New  York  Times 
vs.  Sullivan  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1966. 

.According  to  Riben,  Justice 
Hugo  Black  in  writing  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion,  made  it  clear 
that  the  responsibilities,  duties 
and  obligations  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man  were  to  unmask  abuses  of 
any  public  official  and  expose 
abuses  of  authority. 

• 

Joins  Hull  of  Fame 

Willard  Maylierry,  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Elkhart  (Kans.) 
Tri-State  News  has  lieen  named 
to  the  Kan.sas  Newspapei  Hall 
of  Fame  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  here.  His  photograph 
was  the  52nd  to  lie  placed  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  room  in  the  School 
of  Journalism. 
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f  National  Riots  Study 
I  Group  Galls  Media  Meet 


ANTHONY  GREY,  Reuter's  correspondent,  at  the  door  of  his  home 
in  Pelcing,  where  for  three  months  he  has  been  under  house  arrest. 
Grey's  telephone  is  disconnected,  and  a  police  sentry  stands  by. 

The  posters,  pasted  over  the  house  by  chanting  Rod  Guards,  read 
(left  to  right,  vertically):  Down  with  the  British  imperialist  rotten 
eggs.  U.S.  imperialists  and  British  imperialists  are  all  paper  tigers. 
Don't  be  crazy,  those  tired  dogs — British  imperialists.  Pay  back  our 
debt  of  blood,  you  British  imperialists.  We  shall  back  our  countrymen 
in  Hong  Kong  to  the  hilt.  Picture  was  made  by  Dave  Oanica,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 


Washington 

.About  100  representative 
newsmen  have  been  invited  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Disorders  to  dis¬ 
cuss  newspaper,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  of  riots. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Homestead,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  10-12. 

The  letter  of  invitation,  sent 
out  by  the  commission  chairman. 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois, 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  answer  one  of  the 
14  questions  posed  by  President 
Johnson  when  he  appointed  the 
commission. 

IVIediu's  EfI'iM'l 

The  question  is:  “What  effect 
do  the  mass  media  have  on 
riots?” 

Commission  spokesmen  said 
in  studying  this  question  infor¬ 
mally  the  small  group  will  dis¬ 
cuss  such  topics  as: 

“The  role  of  the  editor  in  as¬ 
signing,  analyzing  and  printing 
the  reporter’s  work.  Decisions  as 
to  the  amount  of  space,  display 
and  headlines  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  ‘disturbance’  stories. 
Methods  and  techniques  of 
coverage.  The  problem  of  com¬ 
petitive  pressures  and  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  coverage.  The 
problems  presented  by  rumors, 
false  reports,  and  agitators  who 
rely  on  media  reports  of  their 
speeches  and  press  conference 
statements  to  foment  disturb¬ 
ances. 

“Experiences  with  existing 
codes  and  guidelines  involving 
delayed  reporting  and  ‘down 
play’  of  stories.  Crowding  of 
men  and  equipment — jiarticu- 
larly  photographers — as  a  factor 
contributing  to  the  development 
of  a  riot.  The  possibility  of  pool¬ 
ing  arrangements  in  future 
riots.  The  use  of  Negro  reporters 
in  covering  riots.  Problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  displaying  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  as  ineffectual 
or  unable  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

•Some  T<»pics 

“Can  the  media,  by  specific 
articles,  programs  and  projects, 
help  to  improve  race  relations 
and  stifle  riots?  Is  such  a  role 
a  legitimate  one  for  the  media? 
Does  the  failure  of  newspapers 
to  report  fully  on  routine  news 
of  a  Negro  community  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  sense  of  alienation 
among  Negroes  and  aloofness  or 
disinterestedness  among  whites? 
What  to  report  on  besides  crime, 
violence  and  civil  disturbances.” 

Alvin  A.  Spivak,  who  is  direct¬ 
ing  press  relations  for  the  Na¬ 


tional  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  told  reporters: 

“I’m  sure  every  effort  is  going 
to  be  made  to  see  that  no  prob¬ 
lems  are  raised  in  connection 
with  the  First  Amendment. 

“The  idea  of  the  meeting  is  to 
have  newspaper  and  radio  and 
television  people  sit  around  a 
table  and  go  back  and  forth  with 
each  other  while  representatives 
of  the  commission  observe.  For 
this  reason,  we’re  inviting  a 
small  number  of  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  and  news  directors — 
probably  fewer  than  100.” 

Representatives  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  Spivak  said,  are  travel¬ 
ing  around  the  country  to  talk 
to  newsmen  in  cities  in  which 
riots  have  taken  place. 

Wood  CaUs 
On  FBI  Grads 
To  Aid  Press 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chirayo  Tribune  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  told  the 
graduating  class  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  that  the 
.American  newspaper  industry 
will  resist  all  attempts  to  strip 
the  police  of  their  responsibility 
for  reporting  to  the  public 
through  the  press. 

He  told  91)  graduates  and  an 
assemblage  of  law  enforcement 
officials  that  he  hoped  the  day 
would  never  come  when  local 
police  would  lie  shackled  by  arti¬ 
ficial  and  inflexible  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  “or  a  sti’ait  jacket  of 
behaviour”  imposed  by  a  central 
body.  “.At  this  time  of  flux  and 
reappraisal  of  our  criminal  law,” 
he  said,  “we  should  encourage 
free  and  open  reporting  of  crime 
news,  and  not  impose  censorship 
upon  such  reports.” 

The  FBI  Academy  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1935  and  Wood  spoke 
at  its  32nd  anniversary  gradua¬ 
tion  exercises. 

Opposes  Kniurgenieiit 

Wood  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  law’  enforce¬ 
ment  effective  at  the  local  level 
and  said  that  the  police  had  a 
strong  ally  in  the  newspapers  in 
upholding  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  police  for  maintaining 
law  and  order.  He  rejected  pro¬ 
posals  to  enlarge  the  FBI’s  juris¬ 
diction  “and  convert  it  into  a 
national  peace-keeping  organiza¬ 
tion”  as  a  danger  to  democracy. 

“I  hope  when  you  return  to 


your  respective  cities  you  will 
collaborate  with  reporters  and 
editors  to  expose  crime  and  cor¬ 
ruption,”  Wood  said  to  the 
graduates. 

Public  Musi  Judge 

“One  of  my  primary  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  president  of  the 
ANPA  has  Ix'en  an  active  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  current  so- 
called  ‘free  press-fair  trial’  con¬ 
troversy,”  the  Chicago  publisher 
said.  “That  controversy,  as  you 
may  know,  has  arisen  liecause 
certain  memliers  of  the  bar  and 
l)ench  are  advocating  severe  re¬ 
strictions  on  reporting  to  the 
public  the  crime  news  of  the 
community  on  a  current  basis — 
crime  as  it  happens.  The  asser¬ 
tion  is  made  that  unless  much 
of  the  reporting  of  the  day’s 
crime  news  is  curtailed,  the  de¬ 
fendant  will  lie  denied  a  fair 
trial  liefore  a  jury.  These  advo¬ 
cates  of  restraint  wish  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  police  from  giving  the 
press  information  that  is  plainly 
necessary  for  the  public  to  judge 
how’  those  in  office  are  perform¬ 
ing  their  public  function. 

“My  fellow  publishers  and  I 
are  concerned  about  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  jurors  cannot  decide  a 


case  fairly  if  they  read  about  it 
in  the  newspaper.  We  feel  that 
this  reflects  a  deep-rooted  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
.American  jurors  and  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  assess  the  evidence  in 
open  court. 

“I  think  that  the  advocates  of 
restraint,  besides  displaying  lack 
of  faith  in  judges  and  juries, 
also  are  eijually  guilty  of  show¬ 
ing  a  complete  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  judgment,  integrity  and 
good  sense  of  the  police,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  press  itself.  I 
think  police  and  press  can  freely 
exchange  information  and  in¬ 
form  the  public,  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  can  still  have  a  fair  day  in 
court.  No  one  has  yet  demon¬ 
strated,  and  I  do  not  l>elieve  any 
one  ever  will,  that  prejudice  oc¬ 
curs  in  day-by-day  factual  re¬ 
porting  of  crime  news.  Further¬ 
more,  we  have  seen  nothing  to 
convince  us  that  reading  news 
about  a  crime  will  induce  jurors 
to  ignore  the  evidence  or  the 
trial  judge’s  instructions.  That 
iM'ing  the  case,  we  feel  strongly 
that  the  police  shouhl  lie  allowed 
to  do  their  ap|)ointed  job,  the 
courts  and  juries  theirs,  and  the 
press  to  report  all  that  occurs 
concerning  the  public  business.” 
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Make  Money  Work, 
Controller  Urges 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

St,  Lons,  Mo. 

Money  can  l)e  made  to  work 
and  one  of  the  l)est  ways  to  put 
it  to  good  use  is  to  cut  the  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  bank  accounts, 
newspaper  controllers  and  fi¬ 
nance  officers  were  informed  at 
their  recent  meeting  here. 

Warren  K.  Young,  controller 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  told 
the  250  members  of  the  institute 
(INCFO)  not  to  pay  for  serv¬ 
ices  they  don’t  use  by  carrying 
a  “compensating  balance.” 

“Bankers  mean  by  that  term 
that  you  should  keep  every  dol¬ 
lar  not  tied  up  in  activ’e  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  checking  account,” 
Young  said,  “and  if  you  cannot 
keep  enough  in  the  account  to 
cover  the  bank’s  idea  of  what  it 
costs  the  bank  to  handle  your 
account,  you  pay  a  service 
charge.” 

Young  said  his  paper  was 
shocked  when  he  suggested  serv¬ 
ice  charges  be  paid,  but  they 
were  pleased  with  the  net  in¬ 
come  on  funds  formerly  in  com¬ 
pensating  balances. 

“Banks  talk  compensating 
balances  when  you  borrow 
money,”  Young  continued,  “and 
many  force  you  to  borrow  more 
than  you  need,  the  excess  to  be 
kept  in  the  bank  as  a  compen¬ 
sating  balance. 

“If  you  have  to  borrow  and 
keep  idle  25  percent  more  than 
you  need,  your  interest  rate  is 
not,  say,  6.5  percent,  but  8.125 
percent.  As  newspapermen  you 
have  missed  the  Iwat  in  not  sell¬ 
ing  the  banks  on  compensating 
linage.  The  press  is  run  to  profit 
the  paper,  not  the  newsprint 
mill.  Your  bank  account  should 
be  run  to  profit  the  paper,  not 
the  money  mill.” 

Example  In  Study 

Young  gave  an  example  which 
turned  up  in  a  study  of  news¬ 
paper  profits. 

A  newspaper  showed  a  profit 
after  taxes  last  year  of  3.5  per¬ 
cent.  After  selling  $25,000  in 
advertising  and  paying  $24,125 
in  expenses,  there  was  $875  left. 
If  the  idle  money  is  made  to  earn 
$1,000  after  taxes,  it  is  the  same 
as  selling  $28,600  in  advertising 
without  having  to  pay  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  composing  room 
expenses,  stereo  costs,  newsprint 
and  ink  costs,  press  room  and 
mail  room  costs. 

At  Young’s  newspaper  it  has 
been  found  that  each  $3,500  a 
year  net  after  taxes  which  its 
money  earns  equals  the  work  of 


one  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man. 

Newspaper  credit  managers 
are  deeply  concerned  about 
transient  advertising  because 
this  item,  accounting  for  only 
alx)ut  five  percent  of  sales,  is 
chargeable  with  about  50  per¬ 
cent  of  their  people’s  time,  about 
50  percent  of  their  departmental 
budget,  and  about  50  percent  of 
their  total  losses. 

The  reasons  for  this,  Donald 
R.  Parker,  credit  manager  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Sews,  told  the 
group,  is  that  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  dealing  directly  with 
the  customer  and  that  whoever 
is  contacting  the  advertiser  is 
probably  doing  so  by  telephone. 

“Newspapers  with  a  large 
volume  of  transient  normally  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  80  percent — and 
more  likely  90  percent — of  this 
advertising  over  the  telephone,” 
Parker  detailed.  “It  is  easy  for 
a  person  to  mis-identify  himself 
over  the  telejjhone. 

“For  example,  at  the  News, 
in  a  little  over  two  months,  one 
person  ran  48  different  ads  under 
used  cars.  He  placed  them  under 
37  different  names  and  used  a 
numl)er  of  addresses.  The  only 
common  element  in  the  ads  was 
the  telephone  numlver,  which  was 
his.  These  48  ads  totaled  almost 
$280,  and  all  of  it  was  written 
off  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
loss  could  have  been  avoided  had 
we  Ijeen  able  to  properly  identify 
this  customer.” 

The  identification  problem  can 
l)e  ev'en  worse  when  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  located  out  of  town. 

Urges  Cooperation 

Parker  asked  the  controllers 
to  work  with  credit  managers 
when  they  bring  ideas  for 
solving  some  of  their  transient 
advertising  problems. 

T.  F.  McFarland,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  said  he 
had  found  it  good  practice  to 
make  contact  immediately  after 
an  account  has  passed  the  due 
date,  so  that  the  terms  can  be 
le-expressed  and  arrangement 
made  for  payment. 

If  the  customer  is  unable  to 
pay,  a  short  extension  can 
usually  lie  safely  granted,  and 
likely  will  l)e  favorably  accepted. 

“If  you  wait  until  you  need 
the  money,”  McFarland  said, 
“the  advertiser  is  miffed  because 
you  denied  the  extension.  The 
extension  should  be  granted  with 
an  understanding  that  the  next 


POINTING  TO  THE  GATEWAY  ARCH.  Dell  B.  Stafford,  secretary, 
treasurer.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  entertainment  chairman  for  the 
gathering,  shows  fellow  INCFO  members  the  downtown  skyline.  Left 
to  right,  they  include  James  J.  Castles,  controller  and  assistant 
secretary,  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News;  Frank  E.  Russell, 
business  manager,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News;  Cleo  Smith,  con¬ 
troller  and  assistant  secretary,  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette,  and 
Robert  P.  Hunter,  secretary-treasurer,  Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald. 


bill  will  be  remitted  promptly. 
Many  times  extensions  are  re¬ 
quested  and  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  grant  them. 

“It  generally  works  when  in 
these  instances  you  qualify  the 
extension  with  ‘you’ll  not  be 
adding  to  the  account  mean¬ 
while,  will  you?’  You  have  told 
the  advertiser  he  couldn’t  pay 
and  few'  people  hav'e  the  nerve 
to  request  additional  credit.  If 
you  don’t  cover  yourself,  you’ll 
have  a  new  order  on  your  desk 
in  half  an  hour  and  if  you  ques¬ 
tion  it  the  advertiser  will  say  he 
just  was  told  that  it  would  lie 
okay  to  pay  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.” 

In  handling  marginal  ac¬ 
counts,  the  newspaper  should 
presume  the  advertiser  is  buy¬ 
ing  all  he  can  afford  to  pay,  Mc¬ 
Farland  added.  Therefore,  if  he 
is  carried  for  an  extra  30  days, 
the  account  carries  a  balance 
twice  as  large  as  the  advertiser 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  the  paper 
has  to  be  content  to  let  him  ride 
30  days,  or  shut  him  off  so  he 
can  catch  up.  The  situation  com¬ 
pounds  itself  if  the  procrastina¬ 
tion  is  permitted  to  run  60  or 
90  days. 

Boost  For  Carriers 

The  carrier  boy  is  an  appeal¬ 
ing  human  contact  that  news¬ 
papers  have  each  day  with  the 
subscrilter,  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
general  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  told  the  finance 
officers,  and  he  does  more  for  the 
paper’s  circulation  growth  than 
most  newspaper  executives  real¬ 
ize. 


He  obsjrved  that  there  prob¬ 
ably  will  l)e  facsimile  news¬ 
papers  and  they  may  be  very 
successful,  but  he  regards  them 
as  another  “air  competitor” 
rather  than  a  substitute  for  the 
home  delivered  newspaper. 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
had  centralized  purchasing  for 
the  past  four  years  for  the  sake 
of  volume  buying  power  and  to 
establish  uniform  purchasing 
policy  and  control  throughout 
the  company,  J.  Dwight  Phillips, 
the  Herald’s  purchasing  agent 
said. 

The  affect  of  this  system  has 
been  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  newspaper  business  has 
grown  up,  technologically  speak¬ 
ing,  and  has  matured  in  its  con¬ 
cept  of  all  the  various  functions 
and  the  people  who  carry  out 
these  functions.  Thus,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  man  can  be  developed 
and  established  as  a  profes¬ 
sional. 

Phillips  suggested  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  controllers  and 
five  purchasing  men  get  together 
for  a  day  and  get  to  the  specifics 
of  what  can  be  done  to  jointly 
“improve  our  relationship.” 

Sales  Incentive  Plan 

Leroy  P.  Evans,  comptroller 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  described  an  incentive 
plan  for  the  paper’s  sales  force. 

In  retail  advertising,  nothing 
is  paid  out  unless  salesman- 
controlled  linage  gains  reach 
five  percent  or  better.  A  bonus 
is  paid  w'hen  the  gain  reaches 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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bkhind  the  story 


Team  Spent  6  Weeks 
On  Riot  Death  Probe 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  43  deaths  of 
the  July  riot  began  in  the  bloody 
lobby  of  the  Algiers  Motel  an¬ 
nex,  a  second-rate  mid-town 
motel  known  for  its  blinking 
neon  palms  and  dubious  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Three  Negro  youths  were 
found  slain  there  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  July  26  when 
the  fires  and  violence  of  the  riot 
which  began  four  days  earlier 
were  already  sputtering  out  in 
the  hot,  empty  streets. 

The  first  police  report  said 
they  were  suspected  snipers, 
slain  in  a  gun  battle  with  some¬ 
one  in  the  street  outside.  It  didn’t 
sound  right  to  City  Editor  Neal 
Shine  or  Kurt  Luedtke,  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  who  were  to 
spend  the  next  six  weeks  direct¬ 
ing  a  tedious,  painstaking  inves¬ 
tigation  into  every  single  death 
in  the  beleaguered  city  during 
the  riot. 

Where,  Shine  wondered,  were 
the  weapons  used  by  the 


“snipers”?  Why  wasn’t  there 
any  mention  of  arms  found  at 
the  scene?  Why  wasn’t  there  any 
earlier  report  of  snipers  in  the 
area,  or  of  police  trading  shots 
with  them? 

On  Thursday,  one  day  after 
the  murders  and  while  federal 
troops  still  patrolled  the  city 
streets,  reporter  Barbara  Stan¬ 
ton  began  digging  into  the 
Algiers  murders.  At  the  motel, 
from  bullet  holes,  bloodstains, 
the  position  of  bodies,  doors, 
windows — it  appeared  virtually 
impossible  that  the  youths  could 
have  been  shot  from  outside  the 
building. 

Hired  Pathologist 

Within  hours,  the  Free  Press 
had  hired  the  city’s  top  inde¬ 
pendent  pathologist.  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Sillery,  a  former  deputy 
county  medical  examiner  who  is 
frequently  called  on  by  police 
departments  for  his  help,  and 
Miss  Stanton  had  halted  ar¬ 
rangements  for  funerals  for  two 


of  the  three  slain  youths. 

Sillery,  the  expert,  confirmed 
the  Free  Press  findings:  The 
boys,  he  said,  had  been  shot  from 
inside  the  building,  from  no 
more  than  15  feet  away,  while 
lying  down  or  crouched  on  one 
side,  by  shotguns  of  the  type 
carried  by  Detroit  police  for  riot 
control.  Sillery  performed  autop¬ 
sies  on  two  of  the  youths,  and 
examined  the  exterior  wounds  on 
the  third  an  hour  before  his 
funeral. 

In  two  days,  the  Free  Press 
had  turned  up  witnesses  who 
claimed  that  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night,  July  26,  Detroit  police¬ 
men  had  burst  into  the  motel 
annex,  lined  up  the  occupants  in 
the  lobby,  beaten  them,  and  then 
taken  the  youths  one  by  one  into 
adjoining  rooms  and  shot  them. 

On  Sunday,  Stanton  and 
Luedtke  met  with  Wayne  County 
Prosecutor  William  L.  Cahalan, 
U.S.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
John  Doar  and  top  police  offi¬ 
cials.  The  Free  Press  turned 
over  to  them  names  of  witnesses, 
Sillery’s  report  and  shells  found 
in  the  room  where  one  of  the 
boys  was  murdered  and  outside 
the  motel  annex. 

On  Monday,  the  Free  Press 
broke  the  story,  with  a  Page  One 
report  of  the  investigation  begun 
by  local  police  officials.  Inside, 
the  paper  ran  a  floor  plan  of 
the  motel  annex  and  a  step-by- 
step  re-enactment  of  the  three 
murders,  based  on  its  own  inves¬ 
tigation. 

As  a  result  of  the  Free  Press 
investigation,  two  Detroit  police¬ 
men  were  indicted  for  murder, 
and  several  other  persons  were 
charged  with  felonious  assault 
and  conspiracy.  A  federal  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  Algiers  af¬ 
fair  is  still  under  way. 

The  Algiers  had  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  bloody,  horrible  and  dra¬ 
matic.  But  equally  ugly  rumors 
were  circulating  about  the  other 
40  riot  deaths.  There  were  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  police  reports.  Re¬ 
porters  who  covered  the  riot 


violence  had  returned  with 
stories  of  the  ineptness  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  of  careless 
and  indiscriminate  barrages  of 
machinegun  fire  laid  down  by 
police  and  Guardsmen  on  oc¬ 
cupied  buildings. 

All  this  led  the  city  editor 
Shine  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  single  death  must  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  if  only  to  clear  away 
the  fog  of  rumor,  distrust  and 
suspicion  that  was  growing 
daily. 

To  do  the  job  the  Free  Press 
assigned : 

•  William  Serrin,  28,  a  for¬ 
mer  paratroop  lieutenant  and  a 
Special  Forces  reservist,  who 
joined  the  Free  Press  in  1966 
after  working  for  newspapers  in 
Saginaw  and  Toledo.  Serrin  was 
one  of  the  first  newsmen  into  the 
riot  area  when  it  erupted  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  and  was  injured 
when  he  was  caught  and  stoned 
by  a  gang  of  teenage  looters. 
Ironically,  Serrin  had  just  con¬ 
cluded  a  month-long  major  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Michigan  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  His  conclusions, 
published  the  day  the  riot  began, 
were  that  the  Guard  was  sloppy, 
unfit,  untrained  in  riot  control, 
fitted  with  antiquated  weapons 
and  with  only  a  token  number  of 
Negroes.  The  riot  was  to  prove 
him  right. 

•  Gene  Goltz,  37,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  local  investi¬ 
gative  reporting,  who  had 
worked  for  nine  years  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas  and  New  York 
before  coming  to  the  Free  Press 
early  in  1967.  Goltz  covered  the 
riot  area  for  six  turbulent  days 
and  had  already  reported  that 
at  least  one  death  attributed  to 
a  sniper — that  of  a  woman  in  a 
plush  midtown  motel  —  was 
actually  the  work  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  National  Guardsman. 

•  Barbara  Stanton,  28,  who 
had  investigated  the  triple  mur¬ 
der  at  the  Algiers.  A  member  of 
the  Free  Press  staff  since  1959, 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Lipscomb  Says  Advertisers  Fail 
To  Keep  Up  With  Media  Changes 


Hot  Si’KiXGS,  Va. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.,  this  week  told  adver¬ 
tisers  that  they  are  not  keeping 
themselves  up  to  date  on  dy¬ 
namic  changes  in  media  and 
media  selling  which  vitally  affect 
their  business. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers, 
Lipscomb,  speaking  in  behalf  not 
only  of  newspapers,  but  of  mag¬ 
azines,  television  and  radio  as 
well,  complimented  the  media  on 
their  aggressiveness  in  adapting 
their  selling  techniques  to 
modern  marketing  concepts,  and 
urged  his  audience  and  their 
adv’ertising  agencies  to  learn 
more  about,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  marketing  services  which 
are  increasingly  available  to 
them  through  media  and  media 
sales  organizations. 

Observing  that  the  four  mass 
media  are  selling  the  same  prod¬ 
uct  more  than  they  are  selling 
competitive  products,  Lipscomb 
said,  “When  the  four  major 
media  improve  their  products 
and  services,  as  they  have,  total 
advertising  expenditures  grow, 
and  all  media  benefit.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  television,  for  example, 
has  helped  all  media  to  grow 
bigger  and  l)etter.  The  four  mass 
media  today  reach  the  American 
public  more  thoroughly  and  more 
efficiently  than  ever  before.” 

Great  Opportunities 

There  is,  of  course,  a  conse¬ 
quence  to  this,  Lijiscomb  pointed 
out,  one  that  affects  lioth  the 
advertiser  and  the  media  he 
employs.  “Not  only  from  adver¬ 
tising,  but  from  every  side  to¬ 
day,  a  tidal  wave  of  information 
is  sweeping  over  the  American 
public,”  he  said.  “The  reader  or 
viewer  is  inevitably  growing 
more  and  more  selective  in  what 
he  permits  himself  to  absorb. 

“This  presents  to  you  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  some  serious  new  prob¬ 
lems,”  Lipscomb  continued,  “but 
also  some  great  opportunities. 
Though  it  is  harder  to  make 
your  message  heard  above  the 
clamor,  creative  ingenuity  and 
sound  media  selection  can  make 
your  message  stand  out. 

“In  terms  of  advertising,” 
Lipscomb  said,  “there  is  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  that  different 
media  do  different  jobs,  that 
they  get  attention  and  communi¬ 
cate  in  different  ways,  and  at 
different  depths  of  detail  and 
emotional  involvement  with  their 


various  audiences. 

“This  means  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  differences  lietween 
the  audiences  that  various  media 
deliver,”  Lipscomb  continued. 
“The  most  striking  development 
in  media  is  the  way  they  are 
responding  to  specialized  inter¬ 
ests  which  emerge  as  our  society 
grows  more  and  more  complex.” 

Citing  data  from  a  recent 
Bureau  of  Advertising  survey  of 
the  1750  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  as  one  example,  Lipscomb 
noted  that  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  newspapers  studied  regu¬ 
larly  carry  special  columns  or 
sections  dealing  with  business 
and  finance,  fashion,  food  and 
recipes,  health  and  medical  news, 
personal  advice  and  television 
news. 

In  the  last  20  years,  Lipscomb 
reported,  editorial  linage  in 
newspapers  has  grown  by  two- 
thirds,  largely  because  of  in¬ 
creased  coverage  of  the  special 
interest  items  listed  alwve,  and 
many  others. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the 
measures  media  and  media  bu¬ 
reaus  are  taking  to  apply 
modern  marketing  techniques  to 
their  work,  Lipscomb  described 
the  sales  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  of  his  own  Bureau,  men¬ 
tioning  its  extensive  research,  its 
market  and  product  analysis 
activities,  its  creative  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  broad  scale  asso¬ 
ciation  it  maintains  with  retail 
and  chain  store  outlets  across 
the  country.  These  and  other 
components  of  the  organization 
handle  nearly  10,000  inquiries  a 
year  from  outside  organizations, 
Mr.  Lipscomb  said. 

“More  directly  speaking,” 
Lipscomb  continued,  “a  large 
part  of  the  burden  of  success  or 
failure  in  selling  our  medium 
rests,  as  with  others  in  the  field, 
upon  the  ability  of  our  salesmen 
to  explore  the  situation  at  the 
company  and  the  agency,  get  the 
necessary  information,  interpret 
it  properly,  condition  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  have  the  initiative 
and  drive  to  follow  up  and  force 
a  customer’s  project  through  our 
factory',  which  is  our  produc¬ 
tion  department. 

“Our  most  important  obliga¬ 
tion,”  Lipscomb  said,  “is  to  serv¬ 
ice  your  needs,  answer  your 
questions,  provide  you  with  cur¬ 
rent  information,  try  to  keep  you 
informed  about  changes  in  our 
medium,  build  good  will,  and 
create  the  best  possible  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  consideration  of  our 
medium. 

“But  we,  in  selling  media,  and 


you,  in  using  media  must  always 
remember  two  underlying  facts,” 
Lipscomb  noted.  “First,  that  a 
medium’s  greatest  job  is  to  keep 
improving  its  service  to  an  ever¬ 
growing,  better-educated,  more 
knowledgeable,  more  demanding 
public. 

“Second,  to  serve  the  public 
and  do  our  best  for  you,  we  must 
produce  a  reasonable  profit 
which  will  give  a  fair  return  on 
the  money  invested  by  our  stock¬ 
holders  or  owners.” 

Lipscomb  remarked  that  more 
and  more  publishers  are  real¬ 
izing  that  advertising  is  nearly 
as  vital  to  the  public  good  as  are 
entertainment,  stimulating  edi¬ 
torials,  and  balanced  news  of  the 
world.  He  urged  that  more  be 
done  to  sell  this  viewpoint  to  the 
faction  which  l)elieves  that  ad- 
vei  tising  works  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

Concluding,  Lipscomb  said, 
“We  ask  that  advertisers  accept 
the  fact  that  the  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  of  media  is  not  to  you,  but 
to  the  public.  When  the  3M  Com¬ 
pany  sponsored  ABC’s  Africa 
documentary  on  September  10, 
four  hours  of  serious  program¬ 
ming,  the  company  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  commu¬ 
nications  can’t  be  measured  by 
l  ating  points — or  by  circulation. 
This  was  brilliant  advertising 
because  it  was  sound  corporate 
citizenship.  Media  can  make  the 
tastes  and  opinions  of  tomorrow ; 
too  often  they  merely  reflect 
those  of  today.  Advertisers 
should  encourage  media  to  ex¬ 
periment,  to  be  venturesome, 
iiecause  the  marketing  messages 
of  the  future  can  be  only  as  ex¬ 
citing  as  the  media  through 
which  they  take  wing.” 

Objeclives  Previ«‘K«‘d 

.\n  advertising  campaign 
highlighting  the  contributions 
that  .American  business  are 
making  to  society  will  be  re¬ 
leased  soon  to  media  by  the 
.Advertising  Council. 

-A  preview  of  the  campaign’s 
objectives  was  pi-esented  at  the 
.ANA  meeting  by  Henry  J. 
Schaethe,  group  executive  vice- 
president,  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
the  campaign  coordinator,  and 
by  Thomas  C.  Dillion,  president. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  whose  agency  is  preparing 
the  ads. 

The  main  objective  of  the 
campaign  is  to  convince  college 
students  that  they  can  achieve 
some  sense  of  importance  while 
performing  some  socially  useful 


functions  in  a  business  career. 

The  ads  will  present  actual 
case  histories  of  companies 
w'hich  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  activities  related  to  poverty, 
urban  renewal  and  crime  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  community. 

Joseph  V.  Getlin,  vicepresident 
marketing  grocery  products  divi¬ 
sion,  Ralston-Purina  Company, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
.ANA  board.  Peter  W.  .Allport 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
association. 

*  *  * 

KESEAKCH  PKOGKAM 

How  do  you  make  advertising 
more  effective? 

This  problem  is  the  object  of 
an  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Research  program 
which  could  lead  to  “more  pro¬ 
fessional,  more  persuasive  and 
more  profitable”  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  M.  Prentice, 
director  marketing  information 
Lever  Brothers  Co. 

“When  the  returns  are  tabu¬ 
lated,”  Prentice  promised  his 
fellow  members  of  the  ANA, 
“I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
advertising  fraternity  will  have 
a  lot  to  chew  on  and  I  think  it 
won’t  all  be  as  tasty  as  we 
clients  would  like.” 

By  way  of  example,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  results  of  a  pilot 
study  completed  last  month.  The 
findings  indicate,  he  said,  a  dis¬ 
turbing  proportion  of  client 
people,  of  all  levels  who  are 
responsible  for  approving 
agency  creative  work,  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  modern  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  creative  work”  or  even 
“creative  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.” 

The  study  also  showed,  he 
noted,  not  enou^rh  advertising 
and  marketing  people  talk  di¬ 
rectly  to  creative  people  at  the 
agencies. 

Another  section  of  the  survey 
shows  about  one  third  of  all 
agency  copy  that  is  submitted 
for  client  approval  seems  to 
suffer  major  revision  or  is  re¬ 
jected  in  its  entirety,  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  reason  for  this,  Pren¬ 
tice  said  the  survey  indicates 
the  client  has  not  done  a  thor¬ 
ough  briefing  job  before  the 
agency  started  to  work  and  half 
of  the  changes  are  due  to  client 
disagreement  with  execution 
and  with  choice  of  strategy. 

“In  every  client  category,” 
Prentice  continued,  “our  re¬ 
spondents  told  us  that  the  great¬ 
est  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  effective  copy  were  caused 
by  client  people  and  practices 
rather  than  by  agency  people 
and  practices.” 

When  it  was  asked  what  ad¬ 
vertisers  should  do  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  their  copy, 
three  major  suggestions  were 
made,  according  to  Prentice: 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Opinions  Conflict 
Over  ’68  Prospects 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  Providciii-e  Journal  and  Kullelin 


'  Detroit,  automotive,  election 
year,  rentals,  real  estate  and 
just  about  every  other  factor 
you  can  name  are  giving  CAMs 
the  granddaddy  of  all  headaches 
this  time  of  the  year. 

It’s  forecasting  time,  with 
publishers  asking,  “How  much 
money  can  you  produce  in  1968?” 
Plus  other  mentionables  such  as 
how  much  newsprint  are  you 
going  to  use,  what  will  your  ex¬ 
penses  amount  to  next  year,  do 
you  think  we  can  raise  the  rates 
a  little  without  affecting  the 
1  volume  too  much,  and  you  name 
it.  Funny  thing,  though — I  can’t 
i  ever  recall  lieing  asked,  “How 
many  ads  can  you  get  next 
year?”  The  healthiest  barometer 
of  all. 

.■\nyway,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
season,  we  queried  a  bunch  of 
CiVMs  around  the  country  and  a 
few  of  them  answered.  Enough, 
anj'way,  to  give  a  fairly  distinct 
impression  that  guessing  about 
next  year  is  harder  than  ever 
before,  depending  on  how  far 
you  want  to  stick  your  neck  in 
the  noose.  Best  summation  came 
from  Tony  Powderly,  CAM  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union,  who 
said,  “Never,  ever  in  40  years, 
have  I  had  so  many  conflicting 
opinions.” 

“My  guess,”  Tony  continued, 
"is  that  for  the  first  part  of 
1968,  perhaps  for  the  first  six 
months,  we  will  remain  in  the 
cycle  we  are  now  going  through. 
With  employment  and  real  estate 
for  sale  off,  beginning  in  March 
or  April,  some  of  the  money 
situation  should  change  for  the 
better.  Employment  could  take 
an  upward  swing.  My  guesti- 
mate  is  that  in  1968  there  should 
be  a  3  to  4%  gain  in  Classified.” 

The  general  feeling  seems  to 
be  that  a  small  gain — something 
like  two  to  four  percent — will  be 
realized,  providing  some  pretty 
big  obstacles  are  overcome.  Mar¬ 
vin  Veal,  CAM  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  warned,  “I’ve 
been  wrong  so  many  times 
during  the  last  6  months.  I’m 
almost  afraid  to  stick  my  neck 
out,  even  one  more  time.”  But  he 
did  feel  that  small  gains  were 
possible  if  real  estate,  automo¬ 
tive,  rentals  and  employment 
didn’t  all  go  down  the  drain.  He 
feels  that,  “prosperity  is  killing 
Classified  advertising”  and  says, 
"no  one  has  been  able  to  con¬ 


vince  me  that  the  ‘big  boom’  will 
materialize  in  Classified  linage.” 

Dptimi^lic  CuiiinieniK 

Let’s  include  these  reports 
from  a  couple  of  optimists: 

Leo  Kubiet,  Detroit  News — 
“Just  received  a  ne\v  crystal  ball 
and  I  am  dying  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  very  clear.  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  News  in  1968  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  an  improvement 
over  this  year. 

“.Ad  count  should  be  up  three 
or  four  percent  for  a  total  of 
2,050,000.  Linage  is  expected  to 
be  up  three  to  five  percent  for  a 
total  of  15,500,000  to  15,750,000. 
We  are  quite  optimistic  about 
the  year  ahead.  This  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  l)e  a  ‘small  print  in¬ 
surance  clause’,  but  a  lot  de¬ 
pends  on  a  quick  settlement  of 
auto  industry  problems  and  full 
production  throughout  the  year. 
Generally,  we  foresee  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  economy  both  here  in 
Detroit  and  nationally.” 

Eldred  Garter,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal — “1967  will  have  been  our 
l)est  year  on  two  counts  (ads 
and  revenue)  and  our  second 
best  year  in  space.  It’s  my  belief 
that  1968  will  be  our  best  year 
yet — in  ad  count,  linage  and 
revenue. 

“We  expect  a  reasonably  good 
year  for  help  wanted,  a  BIG 
year  for  merchandise  and  service 
advertising,  better  than  average 
for  rentals,  improved  real  estate 
and  a  revival  of  automotive. 

“1967  has  not  been  a  good 
automotive  year  for  us,  so  we 
have  bent  our  efforts  to  building 
up  our  Service  and  Merchan¬ 
dise  classifications,  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  yet  we’ve 
barely  maiked  the  surface. 
During  1968,  our  sales  effort 
will  be  devoted  to  building  up  all 
merchandise  classifications  to 
provide  a  broader  base  for  ad 
count  and  linage.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  year  of  NEW  highs 
for  newspaper  Classified.” 

Renlal.s  Losii  Seen 

C.  Royce  Hough,  CAM  of  the 
Washington  Post,  expecting  a 
certain  loss  in  rentals,  hopes 
that  automotive  will  come  back 
strong,  looks  for  a  gain  in  real 
estate  and  merchandise  and  a 
possible  small  gain  in  employ¬ 
ment. 


land,  C.AM  of  the  News-Sentinel, 
reports  it  looks  like  tough  sled¬ 
ding  next  year  and  says  he’ll  be 
happy  if  volume  stays  close  to 
1967. 

In  California,  Frank  Lester, 
C.AM  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
says  he’s  looking  for  a  slight 
increase,  but  nothing  that  would 
match  the  levels  of  1966.  Here 
again,  help  wanted  and  real 
estate  are  classifications  that 
could  go  either  way,  rentals  are 


definitely  down  and  merchandise 
is  up. 

Another  bellwether,  the  Miami 
Herald,  C.AM  Hal  McOsker  re¬ 
porting,  expects  a  “so-so  year 
.  .  .  approximately  2%  gain,” 
with  increases  coming  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  boats,  employment  and 
possibly  automotive  and  real 
estate.  Rentals  linage  is  running 
30%  behind  1965  and  McOsker 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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For  the  Record 


Jerry  Walker  Jr.,„,„ . . . 

Newspaper  distribution  of  envelopes  containing  advertisements 
from  seven  different  companies  went  over  without  a  hitch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ted  Isaac,  who  formed  Consumers  Circulation  Com¬ 
pany  a  few  months  ago  (E&P,  Sept.  9).  Beginning  January  7, 
he  said  the  company  will  insert  envelopes  in  the  comic  sections 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  Ka'nsas  City  Star,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Jacksonville  Times-Union. 

Isaac  noted  results  of  the  first  four  insertions  equalled  those  of 
the  best  direct  mail  co-ops  for  most  of  the  participants.  “Inser¬ 
tions  that  carried  the  envelope  attached  to  the  paper  or  inserted 
touching  the  full-page  comics  ad  worked  better  than  those  where 
the  envelope  was  carried  along  with  other  advertising  inserts  in 
a  different  section  of  the  comics,”  he  said. 

Future  expansion  calls  for  co-op  inserts  in  the  top  50  metro 
newspaper  markets  within  the  next  twelve  months.  “There  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  we’ll  make  that  goal  if  the  papers 
accept  our  insertions,”  Isaac  said  .  .  . 

One-time  Quiz  Kid,  Bert  Randolph  Sugar,  account  supervisor 
at  Street  &  Finney  ad  agency,  calls  the  Hi-Fi  preprint  ads  that 
are  introducing  Colgate-Palmolive’s  Punch  Laundry  soap  “adver¬ 
torials”,  since  the  ad  features  “pub”  set  copy  about  local  water 
conditions  without  mentioning  the  product  name.  He  said  more 
than  100  newspapers  will  get  the  ad  during  the  test  market  and 
again  during  the  ‘bounce  back’  phase.  .  .  .  Leo  Burnett  Co.  has 
initiated  a  program  of  internship  for  executives  of  the  media  in¬ 
dustry  to  help  clear  up  “misunderstandings  between  advertising 
agencies  and  some  of  the  media,  especially  where  rates  are  con¬ 
cerned.”  Sales  manager  for  KYW-tv  in  Philadelphia  will  be  the 
first  to  participate  in  the  30-day  program.  .  .  .  Pritchard  Wood  is 
using  a  new  typographic  technique  on  some  print  ads.  It’s  called 
the  “let  the  paragraphs  fall  where  they  may”  technique.  In  other 
words,  a  new  paragraph  is  started  directly  below  the  period  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  .  .  . 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  chairman  of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  says 
he  knows  a  fellow  who  didn’t  realize  his  marriage  was  in  trouble 
until  his  company  transferred  him  from  Connecticut  to  Califoimia. 
“Suddenly,  one  day,  in  San  Francisco,  he  discovered  they  still  had 
the  same  milkman.”  .  .  .  Bruce  Stauderman,  creative  director, 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  likes  to  tell  this  one  about  two  ad  executives 
who  met  on  Madison  Avenue  one  day.  The  first  said,  “Say,  did 
you  hear  about  old  Bob  Jones  over  at  J.  Walter  Rubicam?  He 
dropped  dead  yesterday.”  The  other  says,  “Gosh,  what  did  he 
have?”  “Well,”  came  the  reply,  “he  had  Schaefer  beer,  Playtex 
bras.  Maxwell  House  coffee  and  a  piece  of  Gillette.” 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  which  has  just  corralled  Air  France,  Arlene 
Dahl  and  Helena  Rubinstein  had  their  creative  service  man 
Stanley  Tannenbaum  in  Washington,  D.  C.  last  week  making 
a  proposal  that  the  “Federal  government  retain  professional  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  on  a  fee  basis  to  do  the  actual  communicating” 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Tannenbaum  said  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Communications  and  assignment  of 
communications  programs  to  agencies  would  result  in  a  “net 
saving  of  at  least  $100  million.”  “The  lucky  agency  who  gets 
the  account  will  increase  its  profits  to  $20  million,  one-half  on 
which  will  be  repaid  to  the  government  in  income  taxes.” 
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Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Cnmpitrd  by  KDITOK  &  Pl'BI.ISHER  from  Mrdia  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 


Classification 

1967 

1966 

Gain 

Loss*^^) 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

September 

151.956,00(1 

157,191,000 

96.7 

105.2 

August 

159,241,000 

151,938,000 

104.8 

114.6 

Year  to  date 

1,. 350,704 ,000 

1,318,740,000 

102.4 

94.3 

Department  Stores 

Septeml)er 

53,524,000 

56.222,000 

95.2 

100.8 

August 

55.282,000 

54,378,000 

101.7 

110.2 

Year  to  date 

463,980,000 

457,529,000 

101.4 

110.4 

General 

September 

26,238,000 

30,587,000 

85.8 

97.1 

Augu.st 

18,950,000 

20,094,000 

94.3 

98.1 

Year  to  date 

216,293,000 

222,990,000 

97.0 

101.5 

Automotive 

September 

13,683,000 

18,232,000 

75.0 

96.6 

August 

11,163,000 

14.784,000 

75.5 

89.5 

Year  to  date 

122,749,000 

142,832,000 

85.9 

98.8 

Financial 

Septeml)er 

4,839,000 

5,467,000 

88  5 

104.1 

August 

4,218.000 

4,630,000 

91.1 

108.0 

Year  to  date 

49,764,000 

54,605,000 

91.1 

105.7 

Total  Display 

Septeml)er 

196,716,000 

211.477,000 

93.0 

103.3 

Augu.st 

193,572,000 

191,446,000 

101.1 

111.1 

Year  to  date 

1,739,510,000 

1,739,167,000 

100.0 

108.9 

Classified 

September 

73,101,000 

77.299,000 

94.6 

106.5 

August 

76,262,000 

81,579,000 

93.5 

105.2 

Year  to  date 

673,035,000 

711,296,000 

94.6 

109.7 

Total  Advertising 

September 

269.817.000 

288,776,000 

93  4 

104.2 

August 

269,834,000 

273,025,000 

98  8 

109.3 

Year  to  date 

2,412,545,000 

2,450,463,000 

98.5 

109.4 

*  The  E4P  Index  is  an 

average  of  the  five  past  year. 

Ad  Council 
Marks  25th 
Anniversary 

The  Advertising  Council,  which 
conducts  campaigns  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  is  marking  its 
Silver  Anniversary  by  issuing 
“a  report  on  its  first  25  years 
to  the  American  people,  who  are 
at  once  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
the  Council’s  campaigns  and  the 
most  important  contributors  to 
their  success.”  i 

The  report  which  features  a 
history  of  25  years  of  public 
service  by  tbe  non-profit,  pri¬ 
vate  organization,  makes  tbe 
point  that  all  the  national  cam¬ 
paigns  have  urged  citizens  to 
take  certain  actions  for  their 
owTi  benefit  or  for  the  general 
welfare.  At  the  present  time  the 
Council  conducts  19  major  cam¬ 
paigns. 

From  the  beginning,  in  1942, 
The  Advertising  Council  has 


been  conducted  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Hundreds  of  corporations 
have  either  contributed  to  the 
general  operating  fund  or  do¬ 
nated  advertising  time  and  space 
to  specific  campaigns.  At  the 
same  time  all  of  the  advertising 
media  have  contributed  vast 
amounts  of  print  space  or  broad¬ 
cast  time  to  hundreds  of  war 
and  post  war  campaigns. 

“The  estimated  value  of  this 
contributed  advertising  is  stag¬ 
gering,”  says  the  report.  “In  the 
past  25  years  these  media  have 
given  more  than  $4  billion  in 
time  and  space  otherwise  sold 
at  commercial  rates.  Last  year 
alone,  this  contribution  reached 
$304  million,  a  new  high  in  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  generosity  by  an 
American  industry,” 

• 

Fain  Is  NCCD  Veep 

James  E.  Fain,  executive 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  Xews,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delin¬ 
quency. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 


SEPTEMBER  AND  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  1967  vs  1966 
(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

SEPTEMBER  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS 


1967  vs 

1966 

1967  vs 

1966 

GENERAL 

7o 

7oof 

% 

Vo  of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

—  13.8 

7.9 

—  9.7 

7.8 

Foods  . 

-f-  4.0 

9.9 

+  2.8 

10.7 

Baby  Foods  . 

-»-  15.2 

0.2 

—  8.0 

0.2 

Baking  Products 

-f  39.6 

1.2 

—  9.1 

0.8 

Beverages 

—  44.0 

l.l 

—  11.5 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-*-  97.5 

0.2 

—  2.2 

0.4 

Condiments 

—  2.9 

0.6 

—  2.4 

1.0 

Dairy  Products 

—  12.0 

1.4 

—  2.3 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods 

—  36.6 

0.6 

+  28.8 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish 

+  26.5 

1.2 

+  6.7 

1.2 

industrial 

—  41.3 

1.0 

—  26.6 

1.3 

Insurance 

+  13.8 

1.9 

—  9.8 

1.6 

Medical 

—  11.5 

1.3 

—  17.2 

1.3 

Public  Utilities 

+  1.4 

4.0 

—  0.5 

3.7 

Publishing  &  Media 

—  12.8 

13.6 

+  7.4 

9.1 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

—  22.2 

3.6 

+  17.2 

2.7 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

Suppl. 

—  6.5 

1.0 

+  13.4 

0.9 

Tobacco  ... 

—  62.8 

1.5 

—  18.2 

1.8 

Toilet  Requisites 

—  7.7 

1.6 

+  2.1 

1.7 

Dentifrices 

+  65.4 

0.7 

-  14.2 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries 

—  92.9 

0.0 

—  0.1 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

+  37.8 

0.6 

—  l.l 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps 

+  103.2 

0.1 

+  31.7 

0.1 

Transportation 

—  1.3 

9.8 

+  7.4 

II. 1 

Airways 

+  1.4 

7.1 

+  14.9 

8.0 

Bus  Lines 

+  30.5 

0.5 

+  6.3 

0.5 

Railroads 

—  37.5 

0.4 

—  19.1 

0.6 

Steamships 

—  19.3 

1.0 

—  13.0 

0.9 

Tours  . 

+  20.6 

0.7 

+  1.2 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel 

—  14.6 

0.9 

—  12.8 

0.7 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

—  23.7 

2.1 

—  20.8 

1.9 

Passenger  Cars — New 

—  31.4 

15.3 

—  22.3 

14.7 

Tires  &  Tubes 

—  12.5 

1.8 

+  13.2 

2.9 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

—  20.4 

0.6 

—  16.7 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX 

FOR  52  MEDIA 

RECORDS 

CITIES 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

—  14.2 

65.7 

—  3.0 

63.8 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

—  25.0 

34.3 

—  14.1 

36.2 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE 

—  18.2 

100.0 

.  —  7.3 

100.0 

Classified 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


foresees  no  great  improvement 
through  most  of  1968. 

Bob  McNutt  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  looks  for  a  2  to 
4%  increase  with  gains  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  automotive  and  a 
slight  increase  in  real  estate.  In 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.),  Roger 
Sorenson,  CAM  of  the  Herald, 
expects  decent  increases  to  be 
brought  al)out  by  the  currently 
healthy  atmosphere  of  his  pri¬ 
marily  agricultural  economy. 

Not  Too  Bad 

So  that’s  a  quick  picture.  Not 
as  buoyant  as  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  previous  years,  but  not 
really  so  bad,  either. 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  me,  I’d 
g^ess  this  way:  nothing  is  going 
to  go  seriously  wrong  with  Clas¬ 


sified  advertising  volume  next 
year  or  for  many  more  years 
after  that  if  we  keep  going  after 
the  business,  keep  building  a 
broader  base,  keep  promoting 
and  keep  selling.  Classified’s 
place  in  the  marketplace  is 
secure  because  it  works  and  does 
the  job  for  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  that  we  intend  it  to  do. 
It’s  up  to  us  to  keep  it  that  way. 
• 

Press  Information 
Paper  Offered  by  ANPA 

The  ANPA  Newspaper  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  has  produced 
“Headlines  1967”  providing  facts 
about  newspapers  and  describ¬ 
ing  many  programs  and  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  journalism 
study  and  newspaper  career  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  first  100  copies  are  free  to 
ANPA  members  or  to  an  associ¬ 
ation  or  journalism  school.  For 
all  copies  in  excess  of  100,  there 
is  a  charge  of  $10  per  100. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Sweet  Success  Crowns 
Mockridge’s  Slipping 

By  Ray  Erwin 


MOCKRIDGE.  YOU’RE  SLIPPINGI 
By  Norton  Mockridtre.  Drawini^s  by 
Jerry  Schlamp.  John  Day  Go.  325 
patres.  |6.^5. 

Readers  of  Norton  Mock- 
ridge’s  column,  distributed  to 
65  newspapers  by  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  already  know 
he  is  a  funny  fellow.  Readers  of 
his  latest  book  will  discover  that 
delightful  and  titilating  fact  for 
thenistdves. 

Norton  ilockridge,  although 
he  has  been  a  highly  successful 
newspaper  executive  and  is  now 
a  highly  successful  syndicated 
columnist,  pokes  outrageous  fun 
at  himself. 

Flair  For  Fun 

Perhaps  the  Mockridge  flair 
for  fun  was  honed  and  whetted 
by  an  early  theatrical  career  of 
sorts  and  by  numerous  excur¬ 
sions  into  radio  and  television 
and  on  the  lecture  platform  even 
unto  this  very  day. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  made 
op  of  the  three  words  the  city 
editor  of  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  mistakenly 
used  in  firing  him  after  a  four- 
and-one-half-year  service  as  re¬ 
porter.  The  25-year-old  reporter 
was  at  first  crushed  by  the  un¬ 
just  and  unexplained  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  employment,  but  he 
soon  realized  it  was  the  greatest 
favor  that  ever  had  been  given 
him.  He  explains: 

“You  see  after  I  was  canned. 
Bo  McAnney,  city  editor  of  the 
New  Y  ork  W  orld-T  elegram, 
hired  me  as  a  reporter  and  I 
spent  26  happy  years  there 
during  which  time  I  served  as 
feature  writer,  rewrite  man, 
drama  and  film  critic,  depart¬ 


mental  editor,  Sunday  editor  and 
finally,  for  nearly  eight  years,  as 
city  editor.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  preside  over  a  staff 
that  won  70  major  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  for 
journalistic  excellence  and  out¬ 
standing  achievement. 

Columnist's  Career 

“Four  years  ago,  I  resigned 
as  city  editor  and  did  something 
I’d  wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time 
— write  a  daily  column  about  the 
funny,  interesting,  crazy  and 
exciting  things  that  happen  to 
people  in  ordinary,  everyday  life. 

“Fortunately,  the  then-editor 
of  the  World-Telegram  Richard 
D.  Peters,  encouraged  me  and 
started  publishing  the  column 
every  day  in  the  Telly. 

“I  had  the  support,  too,  of 
Jack  R.  Howard,  w’ho,  from  his 
lofty  perch,  even  went  so  far  as 
to  provide  me  with  some  items  in 
the  early  days  of  the  column. 
(He  seldom  gives  me  any  nowa¬ 
days,  probably  because  I  refused 
to  pay  him  space  rates!)” 

In  the  intervening  years,  he’s 
written  six  books,  two  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  his  friend,  Robert 
H.  Prall. 

$I  A  Week 

Norton’s  nostalgic  and  breezy 
reminiscences  reveal  that  he  got 
his  first  news  training  on  the 
weekly  Mt.  Kisco  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
corder  in  his  home  town.  He  was 
to  be  paid  $10  a  week,  but  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks  when  he  de¬ 
manded  his  pay  he  received  only 
$4,  half  the  paper’s  funds  that 
day,  in  payment  for  a  month’s 
work.  But  he  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  he  learned  the  business 


Norton  Mockridge 


as  he  improved  the  content  and 
appearance  and  increased  the 
volume  of  the  700-circulation 
weekly. 

Soon  the  bigger  time  on  a 
daily  beckoned  and  he  went  to 
the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
porter.  He  tells  with  witty  nos¬ 
talgia  of  the  lively  life  one  led 
in  those  days,  in  the  city  room, 
covering  a  beat,  interviewing 
madcaps,  and  the  camaraderie  of 
reporters  unwinding  after  hours. 

Chasing  stories,  (lodging  mobs¬ 
ters,  horse-betting  and  hard 
drinking  were  all  an  integral 
part  of  a  newspaperman’s  life 
when  Mockridge  was  a  young 
reporter.  Many  of  the  people  he 
met  or  workeci  with  are  nation¬ 
ally  known  today. 

The  autobiography  brings 
Norton  only  through  his  White 
Plains  days.  It’s  to  be  hoped  he 
plans  an  equally  amusing  sequel 
to  record  his  adventures  and 
misadventures  in  the  Big  Time 
in  the  Big  Town. 

Incidentally,  one  of  his  White 
Plains  editors  dashed  off  this 
heady  head  over  a  Mockridge 
reportorial  masterpiece:  “Bast¬ 
ard  Bedford  Brother  Betrays 
Burglar  Brethren.” 

Even  as  a  schoolboy  and 
athlete  and  boy  actor  Norton 
Mockridge  was  the  kind  of  kid 
who  fell  into  or  trumped  up  im¬ 
possible  situations  and  hilarious 
events.  Mockridge  always  was 
slipping,  but  he  managed  to  slip 
successfully  through  every  zany 
trap  he  built  for  himself. 

• 

Prof.  Joseph  L.  Morrison, 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  is  the 
author  of  “W.  J.  Cash:  Southern 
Prophet”  (Knopf.  310  pages. 
$6.95).  The  late  W.  J.  Cash  was 
a  writer  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  for  15  years  be¬ 
fore  he  published  his  historic 
work,  “The  Mind  of  the  South,” 
foretelling  many  of  the  racial 
developments  of  the  last  decade. 
Morrison’s  last  book  was  “Jo¬ 
sephus  Daniels:  The  small-d 
,  Dem(x:rat”  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill. 
1  1966.  316  pages.  $7.50). 


Written  with  character... 

competence  ...color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Luther  A.  Huston,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  E&P,  is 
the  author  of  “The  Department 
of  Justice”  (Frederick  A.  Praeg- 
er.  Publishers,  111  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003.  Illus¬ 
trated.  270  pages.  $5.95).  Hus¬ 
ton  gained  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  workings  of  the  | 
Department  of  Justice  in  the 
course  of  22  years  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  covering  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  also  has  served  four 
years  as  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  is  the  author  of  I 

“Pathway  to  Judgment:  A 
Study  of  Earl  Warren.”  The 
new  book  is  one  volume  of  a 
series  called  “Praeger  Library 
of  U.S.  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Agencies.”  : 

Willie  Morris,  editor  of  ' 
Harper's  Magazine,  has  written 
an  autobiography,  “North  To-  ^ 

ward  Home”  (Houghton  Mifflin.  ■  t 

438  pages.  $5.95).  He’s  the  t 
youngest  editor  (32)  in  Harper’s  J 
117-year  history.  He  was  reared  < 
in  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  and  was  : 
educated  at  the  University  of  | 
Texas,  where  he  was  editor  of  | 
the  Daily  Texan  and  a  class¬ 
mate  of  Bill  D.  Moyers.  After 
four  years  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
at  Oxford  University,  Morris 
returned  to  Texas  and  took  over 
the  editorship  of  the  Texas  Ob¬ 
server. 

Speaking  of  Harper’s,  as  we 
were  in  the  paragraph  above, 
the  history  of  the  publishing 
house  is  given  in  “The  House  of 
Harper:  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Years  of  Publishing”  (By  Eu¬ 
gene  Exman.  Harper  &  Row. 
Illustrated.  326  pages.  $8.50). 

The  author  retired  in  1965  after 
35  years  with  Harper’s. 


Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  and  minister  of  New 
York  City’s  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  has  written  a  new  in¬ 
spirational  book,  “Enthusiasm 
Makes  the  Difference”  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  244  pages.  $4.95). 

An  inside  account  of  a  bizarre 
double  murder  that  shocked 
Philadelphia  is  given  in  “The 
Lopinson  Case”  (By  Paul  J. 
Gillette.  Holloway  House  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Paperback.  318  pages. 
95c).  Dr.  Gillette,  editor  of 
Popular  Psychology,  was  at  15 
a  reporter-photographer  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune. 
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Charles  OhI  joined  Copley  News  Service 
E  as  foreign  news  editor  in  October,  1964. 
I  Previously,  he  spent  ten  years  with  UPl  in 
New  Orleans  and  New  York.  A  native  of 
Iowa,  Ohl’s  first  journalism  job  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  an  Iowa  weekly  newspaper. 
He  worked  two  years  in  a  Galveston,  Texas 
daily,  starting  as  reporter,  later  becoming 
Sunday  editor  and  editorial  writer. 

OhI  joined  the  New  Orleans  bureau 
of  UPl  in  1954,  transferring  to  New 
York  two  years  later.  After  several  years 


as  reporter- rewrite,  OhI  took  over  the 
general  news  desk  on  the  late  night  shift, 
a  position  he  held  until  joining  Copley 
News  Service. 

Like  other  CNS  newsmen,  Charlie  OhI 
is  intimately  concerned  with  news  that  is 
meaningful— the  why  of  the  news.  ‘‘We 
have  to  dig  deep!’  says  OhI.  “CNS  corre¬ 
spondents  must  explain  complex  world 
events  in  simple  terms,  yet  make  the 
news  interesting  enough  to  hold  people 
in  a  hurry:’ 


CNS  IS  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


Charles  OhI, 
foreign  news 
editor:  Copley 
News  Service. 
"We  have  to 
dig  deep." 


Contempt 

Charge 

Resisted 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

An  attorney  for  the  Arizona 
Republic  declared  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  a  free 
press  and  open  courts  were 
violated  recently  when  a  re¬ 
porter  was  ejected  from  a  pre- 
liminai-y  kidnapping  hearing 
and  charged  with  contempt  of 
court.  (E&P  Oct.  21). 

Mark  Wilmer,  representing 
the  Republic  and  reporter 
Walter  W.  Meek,  filed  a  motion 
in  Superior  Court  asking  that 
the  contempt  charge  be  quashed. 

Meek  was  accused  of  criminal 
conduct  after  refusing  Justice 
of  the  Peace  C.  Stanley  Kim¬ 
ball’s  order  to  clear  the  court¬ 
room,  upon  request  of  defense 
counsel. 

The  Republic’s  motion  made 
three  basic  assertions: 

•  That  to  bar  the  press  and 
public  from  a  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  violates  the  Arizona  Con¬ 
stitution’s  dictum  that  justice 
shall  be  arrived  at  openly. 

•  That  closing  the  courts  to  re¬ 
porters  is  a  restraint  on  the 
newsgathering  function  of  a 
free  press  as  effective  as  censor¬ 
ship  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
U.  S.  Constitution. 

•  That  as  a  spectator  and  as 
a  newsman  pursuing  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  Meek  was  deprived  of  his 
rights  and  denied  due  process 
of  law  when  he  was  ejected 
from  a  public  place  in  which 
justice  was  being  administered. 

Wilmer  maintained  that  the 
rule  invoked  by  the  defense 
violates  the  First,  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  amendments  of  the 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  and 
various  sections  of  the  Arizona 
Constitution,  part  of  which 
clearly  states  “Justice  in  all 
cases  shall  be  administered 


openly  and  without  unnecessarj 
delay.” 

In  addition,  Wilmer  cited 
supporting  opinions  from  both 
the  U.  S.  and  Arizona  supreme 
courts,  including  a  1965  opinion 
in  State  v.  White  in  which 
Arizona  Justice  Jesse  A.  Udall 
wrote : 

“The  community  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  right  to  observe 
the  administration  of  justice 
and  we  feel  the  presence  of  its 
members  at  a  public  trial  is  as 
basic  as  that  of  a  defendant.” 

“The  arbitrary  application  of 
Rule  27  by  defense  counsel,” 
the  Republic’s  motion  declared, 
“is  in  practical  effect  a  bar  to 
press  freedom,  for  it  shuts  off 
publication  of  legitimate  news 
as  completely  as  any  censor’s 
decree  or  as  a  license  require¬ 
ment  to  print  or  publish.” 

• 

Handicapped  News 
Editor  Is  Honored 

Washington 

The  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped  announced  here  that 
Alberta  Spieckerman,  news 
editor  of  the  Donna  (Tex.) 
News,  was  named  the  1967 
Handicapped  Texan  of  The  Year 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Governor’s  Committee  for  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Handicapped  in 
Austin. 

A  citation  from  Governor 
John  Connally  read:  “Through 
your  determination  and  courage, 
you  have  brought  honor  to  your 
community  and  to  our  state,  as 
well  as  to  the  noble  profession 
of  journalism  you  represent.” 

Miss  Spieckerman  was  a 
student  at  Pan  American  Col¬ 
lege  in  Edinburg  in  1955  when 
injuries  sustained  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  caused  paralysis 
in  both  arms  and  leg^.  She 
holds  a  full-time  job  as  news 
editor  and,  typing  with  sticks 
strapped  to  her  hands,  writes  a 
weekly  column  called  “From 
Where  I  Sit.” 


BUY  I 
FOR  1 
1968  1 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SmiEMlE  PLAH 

Saturation— News- Journil  Papers  pre¬ 
ferred  by  9^  of  people  in  New  Castle 
County; in  Delaware.  Rich  Market 
above  average  income.  One 
rate  for  all  advertisers.  Buy  first  for 
profit  in  1968.  ContKt: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


SUtistics;  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
2/1/67  and  6/10/67 


''THEY  AWARDED 
HIM  $10,000 
OF  MY  MONEY!* 

You  never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  attree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an  | 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurance  j 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss.  , 


This  specially  desiRned  coverafte  pro¬ 
vides  economical  protection  against  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of 
copyright,  or  plagiarism.  For  details 
and  rates,  without  oblifpation  write  to: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106 

New  York.  Ill  John;  San  Kranetteo,  Moatfomerjr 
Chicago,  176  W.  Jaekioa;  Atlanta.  34  Frachtrae.  N.  feT. 


CONFEREES — David  Tennant  Bryan,  chairman  of  the  board,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  (left),  Ben  G.  Wright,  president  and  chairman 
of  This  Week  Magazine  (center),  and  Francis  L.  Dale,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  discuss  a  new  booklet  pro¬ 
duced  by  This  Week.  They  met  during  the  annual  conference  board 
meeting  of  the  syndicated  supplement. 


Copley  Program 
Graduates 
100th  Trainee 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Copley  Newspapers’  Edi¬ 
torial  Career  Program  has  grad¬ 
uated  its  100th  trainee  into 
the  organization’s  professional 
ranks. 

The  program  was  set  up  to 
provide  a  transition  period  be¬ 
tween  college  and  the  working 
world,  according  to  King  Dur- 
kee,  director  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers’  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Candidates  are  selected,  with 
emphasis  on  finding  qualified 
young  men  and  women  who  seri¬ 
ously  intend  to  make  a  lifetime 
career  of  newspaper  journalism, 
Durkee  said. 

Started  in  1956  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  young  people  engaged  in 
learning  the  newspaper  business 
at  the  San  Diepo  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  produced  newsmen  for 
all  types  of  jobs  in  the  Copley 
organization. 

Managing  editors,  news  edi¬ 
tors,  city  editors,  deskmen  and 
reporters  started  out  as  trainees, 
and  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
graduates  still  are  Copley  em¬ 


ployes,  Durkee  said.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  success  in  San  Diego 
prompted  its  expansion  to  the 
Copley  Los  Angeles  area  news¬ 
papers,  then  to  the  Sacramento 
Union  and  most  recently  to  the 
Copley  Illinois  newspapers. 

Karen  Vitlip  is  the  100th 
graduate. 

J-Professor 
Heads  AP  Study 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Ralph  L.  Holsinger,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Indiana  University,  has  been 
named  to  organize  and  head  a 
“think  tank”  committee  for  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  - 
Editors  Association. 

Don  Carter,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record  and  chairman  of  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  for  APMEA, 
asked  Holsinger  to  enlist  15 
fellow  journalism  professors  for 
the  national  committee. 

The  mission  of  the  committee 
will  be  to  make  a  critical  study 
of  current  newspaper  perform¬ 
ance,  and  to  suggest  changes 
and  innovations  in  reporting, 
editing,  and  analyzing  the  news, 
Carter  said, 

A  member  of  the  Indiana 
University  faculty  since  1965, 
Professor  Holsinger  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 
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Driver  Education 
needs  your 
help  now ! 


A  key  provision  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
requires  each  state  to  provide  Driver  Education  in  its 
high  schools.  But  the  day  when  every  new  driver  is  a 
well-trained  driver  is  still  a  long  way  off.  Read  what 
you  can  do  now  to  bring  the  day  closer. 
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Xoday,  only  half  of  the  youths  who 
reach  driving  age  every  year  have 
had  Driver  Hdiication  courses. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
would  change  that. 

A  key  section  of  the  .‘\ct  requires 
each  state  to  establish  a  Highway 
Safety  Program,  in  accordance  with 
uniform  standards.  One  of  these 
standards  deals  with  Driver  Educa¬ 
tion;  its  key  provisions  are  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

Each  state,  in  cooperation  with 
its  political  subdivisions,  shall  have 
a  Driver  Education  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  available  to  all  youths  of  licens¬ 
ing  age,  and  taught  by  instructors 
certified  by  the  state.  The  program 
shall  provide  each  student  with  prac¬ 
tice  driving  and  instruction  in: 

1.  Basic  and  advanced  driving 
techniques,  including  techniques  for 
handling  emergencies,  and  minimiz¬ 
ing  injury  in  the  event  of  a  crash. 

2.  Rules  of  the  road,  state  and 
local  motor  vehicle  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances. 

3.  .Automobile  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance. 

4.  Signs,  signals,  highway  mark¬ 
ings  and  design  features. 

5.  Urban  and  rural  driving,  in¬ 
cluding  expressway  driving. 

6.  Pedestrian  safety. 

The  program  calls  for  state  re¬ 
search,  development  and  procure¬ 


ment  of  practice  driving  facilities, 
simulators,  and  other  teaching  aids 
for  school  and  other  driver  training 
and  education.  Finally,  the  program 
requires  state  licensing  of  commer¬ 
cial  driver  training  schools,  and  state 
certification  of  instructors. 

Is  anyone  opposed 
to  Driver  Education? 

Not  as  such.  But  the  fact  is,  there 
still  are  educators,  school  adminis- 
trators,and  other  public  officials  who 
feel  that  Driver  Education  has  no 
place  in  the  school’s  academic  cur¬ 
riculum.  -And  entirely  too  many 
parents  place  too  much  confidence 
in  their  own  ability  to  teach  their 
sons  and  daughters  how  to  drive. 

The  promise  of 
Driver  Education 

In  1966,  of  the  10,3(X),()(X)  teenagers 
licensed  to  drive,  4,100,000  were 
involved  in  accidents  . . .  double  the 
rate  of  adult  drivers. 

Results  of  studies  in  many  states 
indicate  that  properly  conducted 
courses  in  Driver  b^ducation  can  cut 
teen-age  driving  accidents  by  millions 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Beyond  that,  such  courses  also 
teach  good  citizenship  by  encourag¬ 
ing  respect  for  life  and  property,  re¬ 
spect  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
others,  and  respect  for  law  and  order. 


The  job  at  hand 

As  you  can  see,  the  promise  is  enor¬ 
mous.  The  Highway  Safety  .Act  fore¬ 
shadows  more  tangible  and  whole¬ 
some  results  than  anything  ever 
attempted  before.  But  much  work 
still  must  be  done. 

The  need  now  is  for  massive,  organ¬ 
ized  support.  Support  for  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  and  others  seeking  fed¬ 
eral  appropriations  to  administer  the 
act  .  .  .  support  for  state  and  local 
officials  seeking  funds  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  .Act.  Support 
for  school  administrators,  state  and 
local  safety  officials,  civic  groups,  and 
others  who  see  the  need  for,  and 
recognize  the  value  in,  this  legislation. 

You  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  can  do  much  to  provide  this 
needed  support. 

Write  for  free  kit 

.As  an  aid  to  practical,  grass  roots 
action,  .Allstate  has  prepared  a  kit 
called  “How  You  Can  Help  Cut 
Teen-.Age  Auto  .Accidents,”  which 
outlines  a  model  Driver  Education 
program. 

Write  “Safety  Director,”  .Allstate 
Insurance  Companies,  Box  367, 
Northbrook,  Ill.  60062. 

/lllstata 

Allstate  Insurance  Companies  •  Northbrook,  Illinois 
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_he  Washington 
iveningStaf; 
he  Sacramento 
See, 

he  Minneapolis 
Stai; 

he  Baltimore 
Mews  American, 
he  Milwaukee 
Journal, 
he  Des  Moines 
SegisterTribune, 
all  save  time 
and  rnoney 
remelting 
stereo  metal 
with  a  Kemp 
engineered 
auiomatic 
remelt  system. 


Do  they  know  something  you  should 
know?  Write  for  brochure  K-30  and 
find  out.  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Dept.  17 , 

Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061. 


HALL  OF  FAME — Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  General 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  receives  a  bronze  medallion  from  William 
G.  Merritt,  Washington  Star  circulation  director,  signifying  general 
Greene's  selection  as  the  newest  member  of  the  News  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  presentation  was  made  at  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  and 
honored  General  Greene  for  his  "outstanding  record  of  service  to 
his  community  and  country"  since  the  days  when  he  delivered  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  newspaper  in  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Circulator  Says 
The  Challenges 
Remain  Constant 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Things  have  not  changed 
much  in  50  years  in  the  circu- 
I  lation  business,  members  of  the 
j  Ohio  Circulation  Managers’ 
Assn,  were  told  at  their  recent 
Golden  Anniversary  banquet 
here. 

i  In  fact,  the  problems  remain 
;  constant  and  so  do  the  rules  and 
1  principles  set  down  by  the 
;  founders  of  OCMA  in  1917, 
Thomas  J.  Kavanaugh,  country 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  told  the 
audience. 

Kavanaugh’s  father,  the  late 
I  T.  J.  Kavanaugh  Sr.,  long-time 
I  Dayton  Daily  News  circulation 
:  manager,  was  the  founder  and 
j  first  president  of  OCMA. 

I  Using  a  clipping  from  the 
April  6,  1918  issue  of  Editor  & 
j  Publisher,  Kavanaugh  pointed 
to  the  vision  and  insight  of 
I  those  founders. 

I  “The  statements  of  1918  are 
I  prophetic,”  Kavanaugh  said. 

E.  L.  Cohen  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune  said  in 
’18:  “New  customers  secured  by 
carriers  are  held  a  great  deal 
longer  than  any  other  class  of 
subscribers.” 

Clem  O’Rourke  of  the  Dayton 
j  Journal,  predicted  the  end  of 
mail  subscriptions  in  face  of 
I  the  postal  service’s  cutdown  on 
trains  and  less  attention  put  into 
I  on-time  delivery  of  second  class. 
I  “A  general  discussion  pointed 
j  out  that  wasted  papers  are  an 
I  expensive  abuse,”  Kavanaugh 


said.  “What  more  timely  dis¬ 
cussion  could  we  have  in  this  \ 
day  of  high-priced  newsprint.” 

Revisions  in  the  newspaper- 
boy  setup  as  an  independent 
merchant,  the  merit  award  pro¬ 
grams,  coverage  of  out-of-town 
communities  to  extend  circula¬ 
tion  areas  ...  all  of  these  things 
w'ere  under  discussion  when 
OCMA  was  an  infant  group, 
Kavanaugh  pointed  out. 

Four  of  the  five  living  charter 
members  of  OCMA  attended  the 
banquet. 

Washington  Paper 
Goes  to  7  Cents 

The  Washington  Daily  News, 
describing  itself  as  the  nation’s 
last  major  metropolitan  daily 
still  selling  for  a  nickel,  an¬ 
nounced  (Oct.  23)  that  the  price 
will  go  up  to  seven  cents  starting 
Monday  (Oct.  30). 

“Thus  the  five-cent  newspaper  ; 
is  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
the  five-cent  phone  call  and  the  ^ 
five-cent  cigar,”  the  News  said  ? 
in  making  its  announcement. 

The  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  attributed  the  two-cent  in¬ 
crease  to  rising  costs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  salaries  of  employes. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Increase 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Sunday  Patriot-News  has 
announced  that  effective  Nov.  5 
the  price  of  the  paper  will  be 
increased  from  20  to  25  cents. 

The  newspaper  said  of  the 
price  increase : 

“We  reluctantly  join  the 
many  newspapers  that  have 
raised  their  subscription  rates 
because  of  increased  costs  of 
operations  and  materials.” 
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We  hate  to  prompt  you. 

But  then,  we’d  hate  to  see  you  flub,  too.  Because 
BAND-AID  is  not  a  synonym  for  “adhesive  bandage.” 
It’s  the  trademark  for  the  brand  of  adhesive  bandages 
which  are  made  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

So  if  you  want  to  mention  our  name  (and  we’re 
delighted  when  you  do),  please  say  BAND-AID  Brand, 
then  the  name  of  the  product... as  in  BAND-AID 
Brand  Adhesive  Bandages  for  example. 


PROMOTION 


Feed  Publisher  Ideas 
If  You’re  Underpaid 

By  Georfie  ill 


“If  I  were  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager  who  wanted  my  publisher 
to  recognize  that  I’m  underpaid, 
I’d  try  to  learn  the  publisher’s 
problems,  and  see  what  I  could 
Ho  to  help  attack  them,”  said 
Donald  W.  Diehl,  publisher, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  in  a  key¬ 
note  address  to  the  INPA  East¬ 
ern  Regional  Conference  last 
week. 

“Publishers  are  blitzed  by  a 
blizzard  of  details  that  prevent 
them  from  sitting  back  and 
tackling  problems  one  by  one,” 
Diehl  told  the  group  of  more 
than  100  newspaper  promotion, 
public  relations  and  research 
managers  from  the  northeast¬ 
ern  U.S.  and  Canada.  “If  he’s 
candid,  the  typical  publisher 
would  admit  he  handles  his  work 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  He  wel¬ 
comes  ideas,  no  matter  how  stiff 
or  forbidding  he  seems  to  be.” 


Diehl  described  the  publisher’s 
major  problems  as  linage,  com¬ 
petition  for  advertising  dollars, 
rising  costs,  competition  for  the 
reader’s  time,  developing  a 
better  product,  building  circula¬ 
tion  without  giving  it  away,  and 
getting  young  people  to  read 
our  paper. 

“As  promotion  manager,  you 
have  a  unique  position,”  he  said. 
“You  can  cross  department  lines. 
You  can  look  at  some  of  these 
old  problems  from  a  fresh  van¬ 
tage  point,  unhampered  by  the 
blinders  of  habit  and  tradition, 
or  the  pressure  of  getting  the 
paper  out.  By  definition,  you 
produce  ideas.  If  they’re  good 
ideas,  your  publisher  will  find 
out  about  them  in  time  and  de¬ 
cide  you’re  paid  far  too  little.” 

In  the  area  of  competition  for 
the  ad  dollar,  Diehl  cited  circu¬ 
lars  and  shoppers  as  “perfect 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 
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^  I  YOU’RE  NO  \ 
DUMMY!  / 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 


.State. 


.Zip. 


li. 
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Address . 

City . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


GOLFERS  AT  PROMOTION  REGIONAL— Adding  up  their  scores 
following  E&P's  third  annual  Eastern  Regional  INPA  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment  at  Pocono  Manor  last  week,  are:  Jacque  DuMond,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press;  Joe  Coyne,  New  York  News  (Conference  chairman); 
Don  Barnett,  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  and  Roy  Benjamin,  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Company,  New  York.  DuMond  won  EiP's  low  net  trophy; 

Benjamin  carded  a  76  to  take  honors  for  low  gross. 


for  promotional  attack,”  and 
suggested  that  promotion  men 
create  training  programs  for 
salesmen,  special  advertising 
promotions  for  classified  and  re¬ 
tail.  He  urged  that  promotion 
men  pitch  in  with  help  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  promotion, 
“too  often  left  to  the  rep.” 

“Much  involves  local  and  re¬ 
gional  selling,  including  the 
fight  against  regional  magazines 
and  zoned  editions.” 

Specific  help  in  the  area  of 
cutting  costs  can  be  effected  by 
promotion  managers,  Diehl 
urged,  by  improving  personnel 
relations  and  cutting  turnover. 

Diehl  pointed  out  that  promo¬ 
tion  men  should  enter  the  battle 
for  the  reader’s  time,  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  paper’s  strengths, 
making  sur\'eys  to  improve  the 
product,  and  developing  pro¬ 
grams  to  convince  the  reader, 
using  new  approaches.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  that  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  keep  their  publishers  in¬ 
formed  in  CATV  and  other  new 
developments. 

“Circulation  managers  can 
use  your  sales  savvy,  too,”  he 
added,  suggesting  new  ideas  for 


contests,  premiums,  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  selling  and  keeping 
circulation. 

“You  may  feel  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  of  you  to  offer 
your  ideas  where  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  involved.  But  if  you 
go  about  it  right,  I  suspect  your 
help  would  be  most  welcome  to 
most  overworked  department 
heads.  Work  with  department 
heads.  And  don’t  be  concerned 
if  some  of  your  brain  children 
don’t  reach  your  publisher.  Keep 
firing  away,  and  he’ll  get  the 
message  in  time.” 

“When  your  company  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  successor  to  your  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  there  any  reason  you 
should  not  be  considered?”  he 
challenged.  “What  other  depart¬ 
ment  head  spans  all  departments 
in  his  workday,  and  can  know 
the  entire  operation  as  well?” 

“Take  a  look  at  every  phase 
of  your  operation,  and  see  if 
you  can  help  your  publisher 
solve  his  problems  through  im¬ 
aginative  ideas,  and  promotion,” 
Diehl  said.  “The  you’ll  be  under¬ 
paid.  And  perhaps  you’ll  even¬ 
tually  become  publisher.  Then 
you’ll  really  be  underpaid.” 


Promoting  During  A  Strike 
In  a  new  “first”  for  promo¬ 
tion  conferences,  a  panel  of 
managers  w’hose  new’spapers  had 
gone  through  strikes,  shutdowns 
and  work  stoppages  outlined 
their  experiences,  and  made  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  others  in 
similar  situations. 

“A  new'spaper  strike  is  an 
exercise  in  futility,”  said  Ed 
Freeman,  Baltimore  News- 
American.  “When  you’re  not 
publishing,  do  everything  you 
can  to  keep  your  writers  names 
before  the  public,”  he  urged. 

Freeman  described  how  an  in¬ 
tensive,  vigorous  program  was 
conducted  with  the  advertising 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Most  people 
want  to  read 
the 

Fairchild 
newspaper 
in  their  field. 
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Leaders 
have  to. 


^  Fairchild  Publications 

daily  news  record  •  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  •  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  •  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  •  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  •  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
METALWORKING  NEWS  •  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  •  MEN’S  WEAR  •  fAIRCHILP  OIRECTQRIES  •  FAIRCHILD  BOOKS  •  7  E,  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,  10003 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 
— Four  of  the  people  who  helped 
make  the  ICWNE  Canadian  Cen¬ 
tennial  Conference  a  success,  in 
front  of  the  House  of  Parliament, 
Ottawa:  Left  to  right.  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale;  Mrs.  Jean  Wadds,  Member 
of  Parliament;  John  A.  Morris, 
the  Prescott  (Ont.)  Journal;  Ma¬ 
jor  H.  R.  Pratt-Boorman,  the  Kent 
Messenger,  Maidstone,  England. 
(Photo  hy  Hill  Miller,  the  IPashiiiff- 
loii  Missourian) 


The  Weekly  Editor 

CAN.\I>IA.N  TOUR 
(Part  Three) 

By  Riek  Friedman 

This  is  the  last  of  a  three-part  series  on  the  Canadian  Centen¬ 
nial  Conference  of  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Xeics- 
paper  Editors  Oct.  1-6. 


The  most  important  element 
of  a  trip  such  as  ICWNE  took 
through  Canada  is  what  the 
editors  themselves  bring  back 
and  report  in  their  newspapers. 

The  trip  was  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  the  ICWNE  fel¬ 
lows  about  the  United  State’s 
northern  neighbor;  the  Cana¬ 
dians  themselves  went  to  mag¬ 
nificent  lengths  to  provide  some 
of  this  knowledge. 

It  paid  off  in  some  excellent 
coverage  by  grassroots  ICWNE 
newspapers  from  the  U.S. 

‘Easy  to  I.eam’ 

Don  Pease,  the  Oberlin 
(Ohio)  Xews-Tribune,  devoted 
two  consecutive  columns  to  the 
trip.  The  first  pointed  up  the 
main  emphasis  of  the  tour  right 
in  its  headline:  “Getting  to 
Know  a  100-year-old  neighbor. 

“When  you  know  verj'  little 
about  something  you  should 
know  a  lot  about,  what  do  you 
do — keep  quiet  to  conceal  your 
ignorance  or  blunder  through 
with  questions  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  something?”  Pease  wrote. 
“My  wdfe  Jeanne  and  I  faced 
that  question  two  w’eeks  ago 
as  w'e  embarked  on  a  seven-day 
trip  to  Canada,  mostly  in  Ot- 
taw’a  at  a  session  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors.  We  started 
our  trip  with  considerable  antic¬ 
ipation,  but  also  with  some  em¬ 
barrassment  over  our  ignorance 
of  Canada.  But  the  Canadians 
with  whom  w’e  associated  made 
it  quite  easy  for  us  to  plead 
iemorance.  to  ask  questions  and 
to  learn.” 

Pease  said  the  ignorance  of 
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Americans  about  Canada  was 
apparently  so  great  and  so  uni¬ 
versal  that  Canadians  accepted 
it  as  a  fact  of  life.  And,  rather 
than  being  resentful,  they  dis¬ 
played  patience  and  good  humor 
in  attempting  to  bridge  the  in¬ 
formation  gap. 

He  added  that  after  a  week 
both  he  and  his  wdfe  felt  im¬ 
mensely  rewarded  and  at  least 
a  little  better  infoimed  on  the 
world’s  second  largest  (geo¬ 
graphically)  country. 

Running  down  the  program 
for  his  readers  (see  first  two 
parts  of  this  series),  Pease 
summed  up  his  first  column  this 
way:  “Whether  or  not  ‘to  know 
her  is  to  love  her’  is  valid  in 
other  respects,  I  know  of  one 
group  of  editors  from  the 
United  States,  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom  who  feel  that 
way  about  Canada.  We  know 
Canada  a  little  better  now,  and 
were  deeply  impressed  by  what 
we  learned.” 

Pease’s  second  column  the 
next  w'eek  compared  the  French 
problem  in  Canada  with  the 
Negro  problem  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  there  were  a 
number  of  remarkable  similar¬ 
ities  betw’een  the  minority  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  two  countries. 

Outlining  some  of  the  French 
problems  (one  of  the  seminar 
discussions  on  the  trip),  he 
pointed  out:  “The  resultant 
isolation — some  of  it  self-im¬ 
posed — has  caused  Quebec  to  lag 
behind  the  rest  of  a  prosperous 
Canada  in  both  education  and 
economic  well-being.  And  as 
Negroes  in  the  U.S.  know  well, 
inadequate  education  leads  to 


inadequate  employment  and 
thus  starts  a  vicious  cycle  .  .  . 
If  ‘Black  Power’  has  a  dozen 
different  meanings  to  American 
Negroes,  the  range  of  meanings 
would  probably  be  matched  by 
some  concept  like  French  power 
in  Canada.  At  the  least  both 
terms  imply  a  desire  to  know 
and  be  proud  of  one’s  culture, 
and  not  to  have  that  culture 
swallowed  up  by  a  majority  .  .  . 
And  as  complex  as  our  civil 
rights  troubles  sometimes  seem 
to  be.  I’m  inclined  to  think  .  .  . 
in  the  long  run,  the  U.S.  may 
cease  to  hav’e  a  Negro  problem 
before  Canada  is  rid  of  its 
French  problem.” 

TK'onieii  of  Distinction 

Houstoun  Waring,  the  Little¬ 
ton  (Colo.)  Independent,  also 
did  two  columns  on  the  trip. 
The  first  emphasized  the 
achievements  women  have  made 
in  Canada.  He  quoted  one  of 
the  women  editors  on  the  trip, 
Marie  Blaha,  who  had  pointed 
out  to  the  group:  “Three  of  our 
speakers  have  been  women  of 
affairs,  and  I  hope  that  this 
fact  won’t  be  lost  on  you  men 
who  have  come  from  England, 
Ireland  and  the  United  States.” 

Waring  described  the  three 
women  speakers:  Controller  El¬ 
len  Douglas  Webber  of  Ottawa, 
who  brought  ICWNE  the  offi¬ 
cial  welcome.  Mrs.  Jean  Wadds, 
Conservative  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  only  woman  M.P.  in 
either  major  party;  and  Miss 
Pauline  Jewett,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Canadian  Studies 
at  Carleton  University. 

Of  the  first.  Waring  wrote: 
“I  imagine  Controller  Webber 
combines  her  beauty,  physical 
stamina,  and  legalistic  training 
to  get  things  done.  Somebody 
has  created  the  capital  city  of 
Ottawa  into  a  showplace  with 
tulips,  great  trees,  waterfalls, 
fountains,  canals,  river  front¬ 
ages  and  magnificent  drives 
( without  billboards ) .” 

He  summed  up  Mrs.  Wadds 
this  w'ay:  “A  gracious  smiling 
woman,  she  impressed  me  as  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy.  This 
was  confirmed  next  day  when 


I  picked  up  the  newspaper  aiu: 
saw  Princess  Margaret  and 
Lord  Snowdon  being  welcomed 
by  Lieutenant  Gov.  Earl  Rowe. 
The  editor  next  to  me  reached 
over  and  pointed,  ‘That’s  Jean 
Wadds’  father.’ 

Miss  Jewett  was  described 
this  way  by  Waring:  “With  her 
figure  and  face,  she  could  have 
become  a  Powers  model.  Instead, 
she  chose  to  teach  political 
science  at  Carleton  University 
— occasionally  sitting  as  a  Lib¬ 
eral  member  of  Parliament 
when  the  political  winds  were 
right.  I  doubt  if  anyone  in  Can¬ 
ada  could  have  told  us  more  in 
two  hours  about  the  French- 
English  question  than  Pauline 
Jewett.  She  traced  the  history 
of  Canada  and  was  fair  to  both 
the  French  and  the  English.” 

His  second  column  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  one  on  the  trip  itself. 

‘Fill  Cliance!' 

Mrs.  Blaha,  the  Syossett 
(N.Y.)  Tribune,  focused  her 
column  on  the  reception  with  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada,  and  his  seeming 
interest  in  her  5,100-circulation 
weekly. 

“Soon  you’ll  be  publishing  it 
twice  a  week,  then  three  times 
and  then  it  will  be  a  daily,” 
she  reported  him  smilingly  say¬ 
ing  to  her. 

“Now,  one  just  doesn’t  argue 
with  His  Excellency,”  Mrs. 
Blaha  pointed  out,  “especially 
when  he  seems  so  certain  about 
something  ...  We  certainly 
wanted  to  keep  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  on  the  North  American 
continent  running  smoothly. 
And  yet  the  Governor-General 
mustn’t  be  left  with  an  errone¬ 
ous  impression  of  Syosset.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  it  seemed 
that  honesty  w^as  the  best  policy 
so  I  answered:  ‘There’s  a  fat 
chance  of  that  in  Syosett — Your 
Excellency.’  ” 

Ed  DeCourcy,  the  Newport 
(N.H.)  Argus-Champion,  dwelt 
mainly  in  his  column  on  Cana¬ 
da’s  Far  North  and  what  was 
happening  to  Eskimos  there  (an¬ 
other  seminar  discussion  on  the 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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In  Metro  San  Jose 
this  check 
could  be  “written” 
in  93,072  homes. 


By  comparison,  in  San  Francisco  it  could  only  be  "Written"  in  63,104  homes 
which  shows  Metro  San  Jose  has  almost  50%  more  families  with  net  cash 
incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  than  found  in  San  Francisco. 

In  fact  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County)  leads  all  Bay  Area  counties  in 
the  number  of  households  having  net  cash  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over.  A 
glance  at  the  figures  below  clearly  indicate  the  fantastic  but  solid  growth 
of  Metro  San  Jose  as  compared  to  other  Bay  Area  counties. 


NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  HAVING  NET  CASH  INCOMES  OF  $10,000  AND  OVER 


1 _ COUNTY 

1966 

1960 

GAIN 

SANTA  CLARA 

(METRO  SAN  JOSE) 

93,072 

30,353 

62,719 

206.6 

ALAMEDA 

81,420 

45,570 

35,850 

78.7 

CONTRA  COSTA 

46,818 

19,050 

27,768 

145.8 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

63,104 

46,583 

16,521 

35.5 

SOURCE  SALES 

MANAGEMENT  S  SURVEY 

OF  BUYING  rOWF 

R  -  1061  A  1‘»67 

PUBLICATIONS  ■ 

Let  Metro  San  Jose  be  the  spearhead  for  your  next  Bay  Area  campaign. 
You  can  cover  this  fabulous  market  only  with  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  which  goes  into  2  out  of  3  homes.  Outside  newspapers  reach  only  1 
out  of  7  homes. 


San  Jose, California 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O’MAR  A  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  METRO  SAN  JOSE 


news-people 


NEWLY-ELECTED  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  are  congratulated  following  election  held  as  part 
of  the  recent  annual  convention  in  Philadelphia.  From  loft;  1967 
president  Charles  W.  McKinley,  general  manager,  Brownsville  Tele¬ 
graph;  1967  vice-president  Donald  L.  Webb,  publisher,  Boyertown 
Times;  vice-president-elect  Richard  H.  Mayer,  publisher,  Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat;  president-elect  William  E.  Strasburg,  president, 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co.,  Fort  Washington. 


New  M.E.  Appointefl 
By  Sacramento  Bee 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Eugene  Hill  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Saci-a- 
mento  Bee  to  succeed  George  E. 
Helmer,  retiring  after  a  30-year 
career  with  this  parent  member 
of  the  McClatchy  Newspaper 
group. 

Hill  started  with  the  Bee  as  a 
reporter  in  1941,  became  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  city  editor  in  1954  and 
city  editor  in  December,  1957. 

Rolon  C.  Irish  has  moved  up 
to  the  city  editorship.  He  joined 
the  McClatchy  organization  in 
1947  as  news  editor  of  KOH, 
Reno,  Nev.,  radio  station,  moved 
to  the  Bee  in  1951  and  has  been 
assistant  to  the  city  editor  since 
1963. 

Helmer  has  l)een  city  editor, 
executive  city  editor  and,  since 
1961,  managing  editor  during 
most  of  the  second  half  of  his 
three  Bee  decades.  Previously 
he  was  with  United  Press  here. 
*  *  * 

W.  Glenn  Smith,  advertising, 
appointed  business  manager, 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune;  Les¬ 
ter  Smith,  formerly  with 
Zanesville  Times-Record,  named 
news  editor;  D’Arcy  Egan,  ex¬ 
public  relations,  named  sports 
editor;  and  Claudia  Bunyan, 
joins  Tribune  staff  as  news  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  C.  Diarmid — reporter 
and  an  assistant  city  editor, 
Washington  Post,  joined  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald  as  city 
editor.  William  F,  Brantley, 
assistant  city  editor,  becomes 
first  assistant  city  editor.  Mc- 
Diarmid  replaced  Keith  Black- 
ledge  who  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  North  Platte 
(Neb.)  Telegraph. 

*  *  « 

Albert  B.  Southvvick  named 
chief  editorial  writer,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette.  He  joined  the  papers 
15  years  ago  and  recently  re¬ 
turned  for  a  tour  of  the  Middle 
East. 

*  •  * 

Gary  Haynes,  who  has  served 
as  newspicture  bureau  manager. 
United  Press  International,  in 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta  and  Los 
Angeles,  was  named  (Oct.  23) 
central  division  newspicture 
manager  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Gene  Gillette,  in 
charge  of  both  news  and  picture 
operation,  will  devote  full  time 
to  news.  John  N.  Gregory 
named  regional  executive,  UPI, 
Indiana.  He  succeeds  Donald  R. 
PiEPER,  resigned. 

*  ♦  * 

Donald  C.  Heath  promoted  to 
production  manager,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Merctiry  and  News. 


Jim  Lucas,  photographer, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times — resigned  to 
establish  commercial  photogra¬ 
phy  business. 

*  »  * 

•Art  Diggle,  former  news¬ 
paperman,  appointed  USIS 
Country  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  V.  Brady  appointed 
chief  of  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau,  Santiago,  Chile,  succeeding 
Joseph  L.  Ben  ham,  resigned  to 
liecome  South  American  corre¬ 
spondent,  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report 

4c  4c  « 

Mrs.  Opal  Dixon,  religion 

editor,  Lubbock  Avalanche-Jour- 
nal,  received  Texas  Baptist 

Public  Relations  Award  for  “out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  religion 
through  communications  media.” 
«  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Betty  K.  Greene,  for¬ 
merly  with  Chicago  Tribune, 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  and 
Boston  Herald  —  to  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  as  w’omen’s 
page  editor. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Joseph  Saternis,  formerly 
with  Manchester  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald — to  two  weeklies, 

Rockville  JoumaX  and  The  In¬ 
quirer,  South  Windsor,  as  pho¬ 
tographer. 

*  *  « 

Beth  Fallon — named  editor 
of  the  Young  American  Page, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Betsy  Bues,  resigned. 

*  * 

Lee  Craig,  aerospace  editor, 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram — to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  the  Press- 
Telegram.  Mary  Neiswender, 
assistant  city  editor,  the  Press- 
Telegram — to  special  assign¬ 
ments.  Herb  Shannon,  news 
director,  the  Long  Beach  New’s 
Bureau — to  aerospace  editor,  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

«  *  * 

John  H.  Neagle,  photogra¬ 
pher,  Long  Beach  News  Bureau 
and  formerly  with  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram — to  the  Wood¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Democrat-Journal. 
*  *  * 

Peter  A.  Durham — resigned 
as  a  copy  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  to  join  Central 
Connecticut  State  College,  New’ 
Britain,  as  Director  of  Public 
Affairs.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Robert  E.  Sheridan,  who  held 
the  post  for  ten  years  until  his 
death  last  April. 


William  Holcomb,  former 
general  manager  of  the  eastern 
Los  Angeles  county  papers  of 
Foothill  Intercity  Newspapers, 
appointed  general  advertising 
manager  of  all  seven  newspapers 
in  the  group.  Charles  Paddock 
Jr.,  assumes  expanded  business 
management  responsibilities  for 
group.  Jerry  Bernstein,  editor 
of  the  Arcadia  (Calif.)  Tribune 
of  the  group,  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  all  seven  papers. 
«  *  * 

Joel  R.  Baugh,  longtime 
Southern  California  new’spaper 
editor  —  joined  Co-ordinated 
Communications,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  Colton,  (5alif. 

*  *  • 

Richard  C.  Kopke — former 
New  York  newspaperman,  to 
manager,  public  affairs.  General 
Motors  (ilorp.  He  served  as  PR 
representative  in  the  GM  Wash¬ 
ington  office  until  1965,  then 
transferred  to  the  Detroit  office. 

*  4: 

George  Lazari^s,  Chicago 
Daily  News  financial  columnist, 
recipient  of  Marshall  Field 
Award,  a  plaque  and  $500  for 
“outstanding  editorial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Daily  New's.” 

♦  *  * 

Robert  L.  Edwards,  named 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune, 
succeeding  Al  Saxon,  who  has 
moved  to  similar  post,  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times.  Edwards  is  from 
Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Trib¬ 


Jerry  Goranson,  formerly  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  display  ad 
staff,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 

«  *  ♦ 

Joe  Dojcsak,  former  reporter. 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News  to 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  maga¬ 
zine  in  Burbank.  Laura  Mit¬ 
chell,  to  Van  Nuys  News  as  a 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Ott,  formerly  with 
Rodgers  and  McDonald,  Los  An¬ 
geles  publisher  of  community 
newspapers — named  circulation 
manager  for  the  Bonita  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Diamond  Bar,  Calif. 
*  *  * 

Charles  Aydelotte,  former 
publisher  for  the  Rodgers  & 
McDonald  News-Advertiser 
Group — appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Herald-American 
Newspapers,  following  purchase 
by  B.  Walter  Hicks  and  Gerald 
T.  Deal  of  Col.  C.  S.  Smith’s 
group  of  south  Los  Angeles  area 
new’spapers,  w’ith  headquarters 
in  Compton. 

Aydelotte  is  president  for  the 
Controlled  Circulation  Unit  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  meml)er 
of  the  CNPA  l)oard. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  DeFlumere — for¬ 
mer  reporter,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  named 
an  associate  consultant  in  publi¬ 
cations,  Connecticut  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Hart¬ 
ford. 


une. 
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in  the  news 


NEDNA  Elects 

Boston 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  publisher 
of  the  Providence  JoHnial-IUil- 
letin,  has  l)een  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Barnard  L.  Colby,  publisher 
of  the  New  London  (Conn.) 

Day,  was  re-elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Others  re-named  were: 

Charles  A.  Fuller,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 

Enterprise,  treasurer,  and  Car¬ 
ter  H.  White,  publisher  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record-Jour¬ 
nal,  secretary. 

The  conference  delegates 
heard  reports  on  libel  and  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  be¬ 
fore  engaging  in  an  open  forum 
discussion  on  such  questions  as 
community  antenna  TV,  and  the 
scarcity  of  newspaper  personnel. 

«  «  « 

William  R.  Clogg  appointed 
advertising  director.  Community 
News/East  Side  Newspapers, 

Detroit,  Mich.  He  left  position 
of  associate  ad  director,  Macomb 
Daily,  to  accept  new  post. 

«  « 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher, 

Chicago  Tribune — named  to  ad¬ 
visory  board.  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 

^  It  * 

John  Szambelan,  office  man¬ 
ager  —  to  business  manager, 

Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian. 

*  «  * 

Louis  R.  Guzzo,  managing 
editor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  received  Sherman- 
Clay  Steinway  award  for  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  performing  arts  in 
Northwest. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Milton  J.  Schwartz — to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff,  Suffolk 
Sun.  He  was  with  the  former 
World  Journal  Tribune. 

«  «  ♦ 

Ford  A.  Chatters  retired 
publisher  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tor,  named  man  of  the  year  by 
Lindsay,  Calif.,  an  honor  lie- 
stowed  by  the  city  to  mark  his 
civic  and  state  activities. 

*  *  * 

Gerard  E.  Sherry,  resigned 
editorship  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  News,  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager.  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  Register,  Fresno. 

*  *  « 

S.  L.  Jervis  named  public  re¬ 
lations  manager,  Borg-Warner 
Corp.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Keebler  Company,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
financial  news  staff. 
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Robert  M.  McCormick  has  been 
named  assistant  manager,  general 
advertising,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Warren  Silzer,  manager, 
general  advertising,  announced. 

McCormick,  a  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University,  has  been 
with  the  Post  for  five  years,  most 
recently  handling  resort  and  travel 
advertising. 

Joseph  P.  Hanley  to  new 
post,  director  of  public  relations, 
Faii*child  publications,  from  PR 
director,  Warren,  Muller,  Dol- 
obowsky. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  N.  Orthun  Jr.  to 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  Inc., 
as  public  relations  executive, 
from  Associated  Press  where  he 
was  business  desk  editor,  N.  Y. 
*  *  « 

Michael  Sullivan  named  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  publications 
for  Oregon  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  editor  of  Portland 
Teacher  News. 

♦  «  * 

Warren  Schrum,  staff  writer 
of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West 
Virginian  and  Times-West  Vir¬ 
ginian,  to  assistant  editor  of 
The  Voice,  First  U.S.  Army 
newspaper.  Ft.  George  G. 
Meade,  Md. 

«  *  * 

Joyce  Marschner  of  Weed, 
Calif,  and  Kitty  Ulytt  of  Bil¬ 
oxi,  Miss. — to  news  staff,  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News. 


Bill  Tlieis  to  Write 
New  UPI  Columii 

William  Theis,  chief  of  the 
United  Press  International  Sen¬ 
ate  staff  and  a  Washington  re¬ 
porter  since  1942,  is  undertak¬ 
ing  a  new  weekly  column  in¬ 
terpreting  and  backgrounding 
national  political  and  legisla¬ 
tive  matters.  His  first  column 
was  filed  Oct.  26  for  Oct.  27  re¬ 
lease. 

The  columns  will  run  about 
500  words  each  and  will  move  on 
a  regular  basis  Thursday  morn¬ 
ings  for  use  in  Friday  after¬ 
noon  newspapers.  UPI  says 
Theis  will  have  broad  leeway 
in  his  choice  of  subject  matter 
but  will  key  his  column  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  spot  develop¬ 
ments. 


Robert  J.  Neary,  foi-merly  on 
editorial  staffs,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register — to  Kaman  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  in  newly- 
created  post,  assistant  director 
of  public  relations. 


McFarland  Elected 

Washington 
Kermit  McFarland,  chief 
Sc  ripps- Howard  editorial 
writer,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Building  Corporation,  which 
represents  the  business  interests 
of  the  National  Press  Club  in 
the  National  Press  Building. 
McFarland,  who  serv’ed  six 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Club’s 
Bo.nrd  of  Gov^ernors,  replaces 
the  late  John  C.  O’Brien. 


Tlioiiia^  Named  Editor 

Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Ned  Thomas  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor,  co-publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Port  Angeles  Evening  News. 
George  Buck  continues  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Thomas  formerly 
was  co-publisher  and  editor, 
Moses  Lake  (Wash.)  Columbia 
Basin  Herald,  now  a  member  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 


Ora  E.  Cottrell  promoted  to 
composing  room  superintendent, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Merle  L.  Becker  promoted  to 
advertising  manager,  Hanover 
(Pa.)  Evening  Sun. 


Are  you  through 
hofore  your  SOP 

This  book  is  for  any  fourth  estater  who  was  ever 
misread,  misquoted  or  piain  misunderstood.  It's  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  communicating  conciseiy, 
clearly,  completely — every  time. 

Lively  and  headline-crisp  in  approach,  it  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  its  concrete  pointers  on  how  to  correct  common 
and  not-so-common  errors  of  expression,  gather  the 
meatiest  facts  and  make  the  best  use  of  them,  eliminate 
vagueness  and  inaccuracy.  It  is  also  a  challenging  new 
look  at  the  function  of  the  newsman  in  today’s  world, 
his  greater  significance  and  responsibility,  his  enlarged 
three-dimensional  identity  as  observer,  interpreter  and 
reporter  of  the  news. 


Beamed  at  the  working  communicator — writer  and  ex¬ 
ecutive — who  wants  to  make  his  thoughts  and  views_ 
known  and  felt,  this  book  gives  the  ^ 

professional  what  he  needs  to  give 
the  public  what  it  wants. 

CAN  YOU  GIVE 
THE  PUBLIC 
WHAT  IT  WANTS? 

by  Dr.  Edgar  Dale 
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Dept.  RA-EP  enclosing  payment 
in  full  plus  $.25  for  postage  and  handling. 
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AT  EXPO — Mrs.  Joyce  Klug,  the  Lalie  Zurich  (III.)  Frontier  Enterprise 
at  the  Ontario  Pavilion  of  Expo  67. 

(i’holo  by  Katy  Beck,  the  Frontier  Enterfrise) 


Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  front  pttge  28) 


trip).  “And  while  posh  hotels 
are  poinp  up  in  such  remote 
places  as  Anuvik  and  Yellow¬ 
knife  where  the  earth  is  rich  in 
valuable  minerals,”  DeCourcy 
wrote,  “an  alien  culture  is  beinp 
imported  into  the  land  of  the 
Eskimo,  hut  the  Eskimo  him¬ 
self  lives  on  the  margins  of  it.” 

Pointing  out  the  efforts  being 
matle  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  to  help  the  Eskimo,  De¬ 
Courcy  added:  “There  is  a  price 
for  this  progress.  The  Eskimo 
parents  see  their  children  taken 
away  to  school  and  thereafter 
see  them  at  Christmas  or  in  the 
northern  summer,  but  when  the 
child  completes  his  education, 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  him 
and  his  parents.  This  gap  will 
disappear  when  the  present  pu¬ 
pil  generation  becomes  tomor¬ 
row’s  parent  generation.” 

Expo  67 

Bill  Miller,  The  Washington 
Missourian,  devoted  a  full  two 
page  spread  to  a  story  and  his 
own  excellent  photographs  on 
Expo  67,  pointing  up  this  fact: 
“Expo  67  gave  a  new  identity 
to  Canada.  And  identity  is  one 
thing  that  seems  to'  be  on  the 
minds  of  Canadians  these  days.” 

Miller  said  visiting  Expo  “is 
an  overwhelming  experience.” 
Describing  his  own  reactions  to 
the  six  pavilions  visited  by 
ICWNE  in  the  one  day  the 
group  was  there,  he  added : 
“Each  pavilion  is  unique  in  one 
way  or  other,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  for  everybody  regardless 
of  one’s  tastes.” 

Joyce  Klug,  the  Lake  Zurich 
(Ill.)  Frontier  Enterprise,  also 
described  Expo  in  one  of  several 
columns  she  is  presently  doing 
on  the  ICWNE  trip. 

Together  with  a  staffer,  Katy 
Beck,  she  arrived  in  Montreal 
a  few  days  ahead  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  got  in  some  extra 
time  at  the  fair.  Having  ar- 
rive<l  without  hotel  reser\’ations, 
the  two  women  were  placed 
quickly  by  the  emergency  hous¬ 
ing  desk  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel.  They 
were  to  spend  three  days  in 
home  of  a  1)2'.  and  Madame  Gil- 
les  Lesage  across  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  a  village  called  St. 
Laml)ert  at  $12  a  night  for  the 
both  of  them.  From  this  home 
the  United  States  Pavilion 
“loomed  like  a  setting  sun  on 
the  horizon,”  Mrs.  Klug  wiote. 

The  home  was  a  four-bed¬ 
room,  brick  ranch-style  with 
Ijeautifully  landscaped  yards. 
The  Lesages  had  turned  over 
two  l>edrooms  and  a  bath  to 
M  rs.  Klug  and  Mrs.  Beck. 


.As  Joyce  Klug  described  it: 
.Although  two  children  had  then 
to  sleep  in  the  living  room  the 
family  felt  that  the  joy  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  know  people  fi'om  other 
countries  more  than  made  up 
for  the  inconvenience.  Besides, 
they  felt,  every  family  in  Can¬ 
ada  should  do  their  utmost  to 
make  strangers  comfortable  and 
welcome,  particularly  in  this 
centennial  year.  And  that’s  how 
it  was  all  over  Canada.” 

Mrs.  King’s  second  column 
dealt  mainly  with  Expo,  point¬ 
ing  out  to  her  leaders:  “A 
press  pass  saved  a  lot  of  wait¬ 
ing  time;  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors,  which  we  were  to  meet 
later  in  Ottawa,  had  arranged 
special  passes  for  its  members. 
As  we  walked  to  the  head  of 
the  line  we  carefully  avoided 
the  eyes  of  those  hundreds  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  a  favored  exhibit. 
But  we  were  not  embarrassed 
enough  to  toss  away  the  magic 
card;  neither,  I  lielieve,  would 
you.” 

Mrs.  Klug  summed  up  the 
start  of  her  Canadian  trip  this 
way:  “You  have  only  one  week 
remaining  to  see  Expo  67.  If 
you  can  possibly  get  away,  drop 
this  newspaper  and  grab  a 
plane  or  a  lovely  Canadian  train 
headed  for  Montreal.  And  don’t 
worry  about  a  jilace  to  sleep. 
The  jieople  who  live  near  the 
fair  will  take  care  of  you.  That’s 
the  way  it  is.” 

Clutheit  Horse 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hix,  the  Dallas 
(Pa.)  Post,  pointed  out  in  her 
column  how  many  people  in  her 


area  of  northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  driven  up  to  Expo 
by  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  Thousand  Islands  and 
heading  toward  Montreal  along 
the  Seaway,  passing  the  big 
power  dam  at  Cornwall,  Ont. 
and  perhaps  visiting  Upper 
Canada  Village,  enroute.  (Both 
of  these  last  two  spots  were 
points  on  the  ICWNE  tour.) 

Mrs.  Hicks  then  described 
this  area  from  what  she  had 
learned  on  the  tour.  She  also 
described  the  tour  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  Building  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  with  the  Honorable  Lucien 
LaMoureux  speaker  of  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Hicks,  a  spry  lady  well 
past  social  security  age,  said 
she  asked  the  speaker  “a  ques¬ 
tion  by  somebody  who  is  old 
enough  to  get  away  with  it,” 
namely:  “I’m  dying  of  curiosity. 
What  on  earth  is  that  grosgam 
ribbon  lattice-work  business 
hanging  below  your  collar?” 

According  to  Mrs.  Hicks,  he 
was  intrigued.  He  explained 
that  the  ribbon  adornment  was 
a  w’ig  bag.  And  that  justices 
and  barristers  and  speakers  no 
longer  wore  wigs,  but  that  the 
Speaker  still  wore  the  symbol, 
along  with  the  formal  coat  with 
its  many-buttoned  pocket  flaps. 

Mrs.  Hicks  also  described  the 
reception  with  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor  General  and  his 
laily  at  Government  House. 

Mrs.  Hicks  said  she  found 
herself  in  the  Rose  Garden  with 
the  Governor  General’s  wife 
and  was  a.sked  later  by  one  of 
the  other  editors  what  they 
talked  about  in  the  garden.  Mrs. 


Hicks  reporteil  the  rest  of  it 
this  way: 

“  ‘You’d  never  believe  it,  but 
we  were  talking  about  clothes,’ 

“There  was  a  stunned  silence, 
and  whoop  of  laughter. 

“‘You?  Talking  about 
CLOTHES?’ 

“This,  I  felt,  was  unkind,  but 
doubtless  justified.  Hix,  I  some¬ 
times  think,  does  look  as  if  she 
escaped  from  a  church  rum¬ 
mage  sale.  But  she  did  wear 
heels  for  this  momentous  oc¬ 
casion,  not  to  mention  certain 
confining  influences  which 
caused  her  to  go  in  slightly  in 
the  middle. 

“She  wouldn’t  want  to  let 
Dallas,  and  the  Dallas  Post 
down  when  being  received  by 
near-royality.” 

Kussiun  Pavilion 

Powell  Glass  Jr.,  the  Bay  St, 
Louis  (Miss.)  Sea  Coast  Echo, 
wrote  two  editorials  about  the 
trip. 

One  took  apart  the  Russian 
Pavilion  at  Expo:  “The  Rus¬ 
sian  exhibit  was  a  good  example 
of  misleading  propaganda,  but 
well  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Russian  personnel  were,  at 
best,  surly  and  their  official 
policy  was  to  steal  It  out  of 
every  U.S.  dollar  (In  Canada 
the  U.S.  dollar  is  worth  $1.07 
Canadian)  .  .  .  the  Russian 
prices  w’ere  25  percent  above 
the  prices  for  equivalent  items 
elsewhere.” 

Glass  dwelt  with  F'rench  Can¬ 
adian  separatism  in  his  second 
editorial,  concluding:  “.  .  .  we 
came  back  with  the  view  that 
the  separatists  movement  is  a 
dead  duck  if  only  because  some 
members  advocating  such  are 
extreme  in  their  view — extreme 
to  the  extent  that  they  advo¬ 
cate  blockading  the  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence  River  and  thereby  block¬ 
ing  both  the  French  movement 
and  the  Canadian  movement  by 
ships.  At  the  best  they  are  rad¬ 
icals.” 

Glass  left  a  general  wiap-up 
of  the  ICWNE  tour  to  his  wife, 
Joan,  who  wrote  it  up  a  feature 
piece  on  the  editorial  page. 

Expo  67  closed  its  185-day 
run  this  week  with  more  than 
50,000,000  persons  having  vis¬ 
ited  it.  In  one  of  his  editorials. 
Glass  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  the  ICWNE  members  not 
only  of  Expo  but  of  their  entire 
Canadian  trip:  “The  Ontario 
jiavilion  was  the  last  one  we 
visited  as  a  memlier  of  the 
ICWNE.  .  .  .  The  Ontarians, 
in  general,  made  you  feel  that 
they  had  lieen  waiting  all  day 
for  you  to  come  by.  Maybe,  that 
the  whole  reason  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  was  to  show  you  the 
courtesies  of  the  evening.  It 
made  you  just  love  them.” 
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a  Sheridan  carousel  of  profits 


Today's  highly  competitive  newspaper  industry  de¬ 
pends  upon  speed  and  flexibility  to  produce  added 
income  for  profit.  Sheridan’s  24  P  and  48  P  high  speed 
stuffing  machines,  now  available  with  9  feeding  sta¬ 
tions,  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  insert  those 
last  minute  advertising  supplements  and  other  profit¬ 
able  sections,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  assembly 
speed  of  the  newspaper.  Most  of  America’s  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  have  hopped  on  this  "merry- 
go-round".  . .  speeds  up  to  13,500/hour  and  flexibility 
of  from  4  up  \o  100  pages  make  Sheridan  stuffers  a 
carousel  of  profits.  Write  or  call  our  nearest  sales  office 
for  complete  details,  and  join  the  distinguished  list  of 
prominent  newspapers  using  this  equipment, 


Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine 


A  Subsidiary  of  Harris  Intertype  Corporation 
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BOX  283,  EASTON.  PENNSYLVANIA  18042 
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Promotion 

{Continued  from  pot/c  2<>) 


sales  staff,  drilling  them  in  ad¬ 
vertising  fundamentals,  describ¬ 
ing  selling  and  phone  tech¬ 
niques,  and  briefing  them  in 
telling  their  customers  how  to 
use  competitive  media  during 
the  emergency  period. 

“If  we  ever  had  it  to  do 
over,”  Freeman  said,  “I’d  urge 
that  we  make  even  more  calls 
on  our  advertisers  and  prospects 
during  a  shutdown,  keeping 
them  informed  on  developments, 
and  being  sure  they’d  come  back 
with  us.” 

He  also  urged  an  extensive 
program  of  staff  bulletins  to 
keep  everyone  informed,  and 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  mor¬ 
ale. 

He  told  how  his  newspaper 
kept  four  carrier  super\'isors 
active  just  trying  to  “keep  the 
carrier  organization  intact.”  He 
described  a  program  of  getting 
carriers  to  sell  copies  of  the 
“Heloise”  book,  to  insure  some 
income  to  carriers.  He  also  told 
how  the  promotion  department 
prepared  a  new  contest  for  use 
when  publication  was  resumed. 

Staff  Expu>ure  Explaint'il 

Robert  L.  M.  Ahern,  Bouton 
(rlobe,  told  how  his  newspaper 
kept  Bostonians  informed  during 
their  strike  with  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  involving  the  appearance 
of  Globe  staffers  on  commercial 
and  educational  television  chan¬ 
nels,  and  on  radio.  “The  promo¬ 
tion  department  ser\’ed  as  co¬ 
ordinator  for  city  room  person¬ 
nel,”  he  said,  explaining  how 
editorial  people  were  rotated  on 
various  news  shows,  including 
two  half-hour  daily  specials  on 
Boston  e<lucation  tv  channel. 

Ahem  described  how  holders 
of  Globe  insurance  policies  were 
reminded  that  their  policies 
were  still  in  effect  ami  claims 
would  be  honored  during  the 


Think  small  If  yon  sove  one 
person  from  hunger,  yon 
work  a  miracle.  Give  to  CARE, 
New  York  10016 


strike,  with  regular  radio  spot 
announcements.  He  described 
how  special  over-prints  were 
made  for  circulation  posters  in 
the  Boston  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  reading,  “The  Globe  misses 
you,  too,”  and  another  poster, 
prepared  for  resumption  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  “Get  the  Globe,  and  see 
what  you’ve  been  missing.” 

Ahern  also  recommended  the 
appearance  of  food  and  fashion 
editors  on  as  guests  on  daytime 
radio  and  television  shows. 


“Agency  Your  Deparinieni'’ 


“Y'our  newspaper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  can  function  as  your 
promotion  department  during  a 
strike,”  said  Mike  Scolamiero, 
account  executive,  the  W.  H. 
Schneider  Advertising  Agency. 
He  described  his  agency’s  role 
in  promoting  the  New  Y’ork 
News  during  the  114-day  strike 
of  New  Y’ork  newspapers.  “Y’ou 
must  maintain  the  newspaper’s 
good  will  and  keep  its  name  in 
front  of  readers,  and  frequently 
with  no  budget,”  he  said. 

He  described  how  his  agency 
helped  electronic  media  during 
the  strike,  contacting  program 
managers,  producing  tapes  using 
the  newspaper’s  owm  talent.  He 
explained  how  membership  in 
AFTRA  was  obtained  for  staff¬ 
ers  taping  shows  for  radio  or 
television. 

Scolarmiero  also  explained 
how  the  News  and  its  agency 
produced  nightly  news  releases 
ranging  from  six  to  twelve 
pages,  for  distribution  to  over 
100  area  radio  and  tv  stations, 
to  “keep  the  paper’s  name 
alive.” 

Bob  Reese,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Detroit  Sews,  chairman 
of  the  panel,  pointe<l  out  that 
the  most  important  factor  dur¬ 
ing  a  strike  is  “getting  ready 
to  come  back  BIG.”  “Go  after 
readers,  they  are  your  bread  and 
butter,”  he  urged.  “Maintain  a 
file  for  next  time,  in  case  there 
is  a  next  time.  Keep  contact 
with  your  carriers.  Keep  your 
carrier  publication  going  strong. 
Stay  with  your  school  contacts. 
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They  will  cooperate  in  helping 
you  get  your  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  back  when  it’s  over.” 

Sports  Promotions  Told 

“Sports  promotions  are  na¬ 
turals  for  newspapers,”  the 
INPA  Eastern  Regional  was 
told  by  a  panel  consisting  of 
Blaine  Davis,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Sews;  Bill  Lunsford,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  Sews;  Vince 
Spezzano,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Joe  Car- 
dina,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Sews,  and  Bill  Fisher,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Newspapers. 

Cardina  told  how  the  Buffalo 
News  had  sponsored  baseball 
leagues  with  200  teams  in  his 
area,  to  “keep  amateur  baseball 
alive  in  coverage,  particularly 
in  rural  areas.”  He  told  how  the 
leagues  were  operated,  with  hir¬ 
ing  of  high  school  athletic  di¬ 
rectors  and  park  directors  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  and  the 
use  of  help  from  OEO  (Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity). 

Lunsford  described  the  Har¬ 
risburg  papers’  “Big  33”  All- 
star  Football  Game,  pitting  a 
team  of  33  Pennsylvania  high 
school  football  stars  against  a 
similar  team  from  Texas,  played 
at  Hershey,  Pa.  in  mid-summer, 
with  all  proceeds  going  to  local 
charities  and  scholarships. 

Spezzano  told  of  sponsorship 
by  Rochester  newspapers  of  a 
Golf  Clinic,  employing  30  area 
teaching  professionals,  who 
gave  three  lessons  for  $5,  the 
entry  fee  being  used  to  pay 
driving  areas  where  the  clinics 
were  held.  The  entire  promotion 
was  sold  with  coupons  in  the 
newspapers,  and  was  primarily 
directed  to  women  golfers. 

*  *  * 

BASEBALL  CLINICS— More 
than  18,000  boys  and  parents 
attended  free  baseball  clinics  in 
31  towns  and  cities  throughout 
a  five-state  area  in  Minnesota, 
Eastern  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  plus  Port 
Arthur,  Canada,  in  a  baseball 
instruction  program  recently 
concluded  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  Minnesota 
Twins  Baseball  Club. 

Clinics  were  held  either  Fri¬ 
day  evening  or  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  beginning  in  April,  and 
concluded  in  September.  Angelo 
Giuliani,  Twins  scout,  was 
director  of  the  clinics.  Aim  of 
the  program  is  to  bring  big- 
league  instruction  to  boys,  in  an 
area  700  miles  wide  and  400 
miles  deep.  One  clinic,  held  at 
the  Twins’  stadium  in  Blooming¬ 
ton,  drew  9,000. 

The  two-hour  clinics  covered 
baseball  fundamentals,  with 
demonstrations  on  pitching, 
catching,  base-running,  throw¬ 
ing  and  infield  play.  Towns 
other  than  metro  centers  usually 


hosted  boys  and  clubs  from  an 
80-mile  radius.  About  45  field 
circulation  supervisors  from  the 
Tribune  made  personal  contact 
with  the  men  in  charge  of  base¬ 
ball  in  the  towns  involved  in 
the  ’78  program. 

»  *  * 

LAKE  CO.  DATA— “Get  in 
the  Swim  in  Lake  County,”  is 
the  title  of  a  new,  spiral-bound 
market  data  booklet  on  the  Lake 
County  (Ohio)  Sews-Herald, 
now  available  from  the  News- 
Herald  offices  of  Shannon  & 
Cullen,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

«  *  * 

WARM  WEATHER— The 
“off  season  for  weather-wise 

vacationists  is  promoted  in  a 
violet  and  magenta  brochure 

produced  by  the  Sew  York 
Sews,  announcing  a  “Bahamas- 
Caribbean”  special  section  to  be 
published  March  31,  1968.  Text 
of  the  folder  states  that  30% 
of  all  New  Yorkers  who  head 
for  the  area  are  Sunday  News 
readers. 


Politico  Accused 
Of  Ad  Pressures 

Westwood,  N.J. 

Melvin  Rehill,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Westwood  Sews  this 
week  charged  Nelson  G.  Gross, 
Bergen  County  Republican 
chairman  with  “blackmail.” 

Rehill  claimed  Gross  threat¬ 
ened  to  cancel  $600  in  Republi¬ 
can  political  advertisements  un¬ 
less  Rehill  promised  not  to  print 
a  story  saying  that  several  civil 
suits  were  pending  against  the 
Republican  county  leader. 

Gross  has  replied  “That’s  not 
so.  What  they  want  to  do  is  un¬ 
believably  vicious.  It’s  no  more 
than  a  lil)elous  snare.  Of  all  the 
cases  which  Rehill  mentioned, 
one  has  been  ordered  dismissed 
and  the  others  are  purely  private 
matters.  His  charges  are  totally 
false,  irresponsible  and  based 
on  half-truths.  As  for  any  news¬ 
paper  that  would  print  what  he 
says,  I  don’t  think  we  would 
want  to  advertise  in  it.” 

Rehill’s  son,  Michael,  a  21- 
year-old  Wesleyan  University 
senior,  is  running  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  candidate  for  the  Assembly 
in  Bergen  County’s  affluent 
Northeast  District.  He  has 
called  on  Gross  to  resign  as 
chairman  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  suits  because,  he  says, 
the  cases  included  “such  charges 
as  misappropriation  of  funds 
and  fraud.” 

The  charges  and  denials  came 
in  the  next  to  final  week  of  a 
close  legislative  contest  for  the 
county’s  five  Senate  seats. 
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She’s  pretty  cool  for  a  gal 
whose  roast  has  been  ready 
since  the  11th  hole. 


Thai's  because  she's  sure  her  oven's 
keeping  her  roast  warm  and  tender. 
Not  dry  and  overcooked. 

Most  cook-and-keep-warm  ovens 
aren't  news.  But  hers  is.  It  uses  a  new 
kind  of  system,  ours,  that  converts  heat 
to  electricity  for  precise  control. 

At  the  end  of  a  pre-set  cooking 
period,  her  oven's  temperature  drops 
to  170'’F.  and  stays  there.  There  are  no 


wide  swings  in  temperature. 

Our  gal  golfer  probably  couldn't 
care  less  why  her  roast  stayed  just  the 
way  she  wanted  it. 

Or  why  her  husband  can  set  our 
new  General  Controls-brand  home 
thermostat  precisely,  even  in  the  dark. 

Or  why  our  precision  controls  and 
instruments  are  used  in  the  hydraulic 
and  fuel  systems  of  the  jet  that  flew 


her  son  to  London  on  vacation. 

Or  why  our  controls  and  instru¬ 
ments  are  used  in  an  exact  refining 
process  for  a  high-octane  gasoline  that 
her  daughter  uses  in  her  sports  car. 

Since  our  Controls  and  Instruments 
Division  does  care,  she  doesn't  have 
to.  Ever. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Helen  Alpert  Writes 
‘Teen  Scene’  Column 


A  v’ivid  new  teen  column  is 
written  in  a  swift  style  and  with 
humor  in  support  of  challenging 
thinking  by  the  Now  genera¬ 
tion. 

The  column:  “Teen  Scene.” 

The  columnist:  Helen  Alpert. 

The  format:  Three  600-word 
I  columns  a  week. 

I  The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor :  Syndication 
Counsellors,  P.  0.  Box  125,  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06870. 

Syndication  Counsellors  was 
formed  by  Willet  Weeks,  former 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service. 

“I  avoid  the  question-and- 
answer  format  privately  admit¬ 
ted  by  many  editors  to  be  a 
bit  trite  and  overworked  these 
days,”  explained  Miss  Alpert. 
“I  pull  a  challenge  or  complaint 
or  accusation  from  my  mail  and 
give  comments  on  the  subject 
from  other  letters.” 

Example:  An  opening  column 
will  be  on  the  question:  “Are 
salesgirls  rude?”  The  columnist 
will  get  answers  from  individual 
teens,  high  school  editors,  par¬ 
ents,  schools,  stores.  Another 
column  question:  “Are  We 
Spendthrifts?” 

The  columnist  will  attempt  to 
make  her  new  column  pop  with 
humor.  She’ll  provide  a  one-line 
quickie  which  she  plans  to  call  a 
Nifty-Swifty.  (“A  charge  ac¬ 
count  is  Instant  Credit.  You  just 
add  money.”) 

The  column  is  planned  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  girls  and  boys.  It  will 
use  the  names  of  cities  and 
schools  unless  youngsters  re¬ 
quest  non-identification. 

Early  column  subjects  are 
“Music  Hath  No  Charms,”  “Do 
We  Need  More  School  Clubs?”, 
“Am  I  Out  of  This  World?”, 


Helen  Alpert 


“These  19  Boys  Go  to  Charm 
School”  and  discussions  on  baby¬ 
sitters,  political  parties  in 
schools,  schools,  tv  programs, 
personal  problems. 

Miss  Alpert,  who  lives  in  New 
York,  began  news  work  on  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  while  get¬ 
ting  her  A.  B.  at  Goucher  Col¬ 
lege.  She  worked  on  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  then 
was  editor  of  hotel  and  other 
commercial  publications  in  Flo¬ 
rida.  She  developed  Florida’s 
“Citizenship  Day”,  involving 
thousands  of  school  boys  and 
girls  and  she  directed  campaigns 
in  Florida,  Maryland  and  New 
York  for  school  libraries. 

The  columnist  recently  re-or¬ 
ganized  and  rewrote  Federal 
Civil  Service  entrance  home- 
study  courses  for  young  people 
interested  in  government  ca¬ 
reers.  She  has  taught  creative 
w’riting  at  the  University  of  Mi¬ 
ami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

COMICS  CELEBRATE  — Comic 
cartoon  characters  from  many 
strips  hail  Mutt  &  Jeff.  Bud 
Fisher  launched  the  cartoon  Nov. 
15,  1907,  and  Al  Smith  took  it 
over  in  1932  (not  1912  as  stated 
in  E&P,  Oct.  28,  page  44). 


Buckley  Wins 
Banshees  ^  Award 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr., 
whose  column  “On  The  Right” 
is  distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  to  more  than  200 
newspapers  across  the  country, 
has  been  named  to  receive  the 
21st  annual  Silver  Lady  Award 
of  the  Banshees  as  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Columnist  of  1967.”  Presen¬ 
tation  of  the  award  will  be 
made  at  the  Banshees’  luncheon 
and  entertainment  Nov.  16  in 
the  W’aldorf- Astoria  Hotel. 

An  overflow  crowd  is  expected 
for  the  ceremony  honoring  the 
popular  “Bill”  Buckley.  His 
combination  of  charm  and  eru¬ 
dition  is  appreciated  by  many 
leaders  in  public  life,  and  the 
talented  intellectual  has  a  gift 
for  making  friends,  regardless 
of  political  lines. 

In  addition  to  his  column, 
Buckley  is  identified  with  a 
variety  of  other  creative  activ¬ 
ities.  He  has  w'ritten  a  half- 
dozen  books,  including  “The  Un¬ 
making  of  A  Mayor”,  an  account 
of  his  1965  bid  as  Conservative 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  City.  He  is  editor  of  the 
Xational  Review,  a  much- 
sought-after  lecturer  and  is  on 
the  tv  debate  program,  “Firing 
Line.”  He  also  is  conducting  a 
college  course  on  “Problems  of 
Big  Cities”  for  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  in  New 
York. 


William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 
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Nowall 

dictionaries  agree 

Every  leading  dictionary  distributed  in  the  United  We  love  to  see  you  put  Realtor  in  print.  We  like 
States  now  carries  (or  will  carry  in  its  next  printing)  the  look  of  it  even  better  when  it’s  used  correctly 
a  proper  definition  of  the  term  Realtor®'.  to  apply  only  to  members  of  NAREB.  And,  of 

A  Realtor  is  a  person  engaged  professionally  in  course,  with  a  capital  R.  We  hope  you’ll 
real  estate  who  is  a  member  of  the  local  and  state  use  it  that  way.  Every  time, 
boards  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Realtor  is  registered  as  a  service  mark 
in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 


Diction  a 


SYNDICATES 

Police  Sgt. 
Police  Sgt. 

By  Ray  Erwin 

The  ups  and  downs  of  an  un¬ 
typical  big  city  police  force  pro¬ 
vide  the  grist  for  a  funny  gag¬ 
a-day  comic  strip  that’s  now 
ready  for  newspaper  pages. 

The  cartoon:  “Sgt.  Bull  Penn.” 

The  cartoonist:  Sgt.  Dick 
Rogers. 

The  format:  Six  strips  a 
week;  four  or  five-column  mats 
or  reproduction  proofs. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Editorial 
Board  Syndicate,  1133  S.  Brent¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117. 

No  doubt  about  it,  Sgt.  Bull 
Penn  is  the  leading  character. 
Watching  him  direct  his  men, 
give  instructions,  tell  people 
where  to  get  on,  where  to  get 


off  and  where  to  go,  gives  the 
impression  of  a  man  as  hard  as 
flint.  Penn,  on  the  outside,  is 
sure  of  his  authority  in  every 
instance.  Somehow  he  seems  less 
to  represent  the  law  than  to  be 
the  law  itself. 

However,  in  his  off  moments, 
he  is  really  sort  of  a  softy  who 
doesn’t  know  anything  for  sure. 
Also,  to  himself,  he  admits  the 
facts  of  police  life.  His  super 
belligerency  is  a  cover-up  for 
his  own  frustration  and  the  fear 
that  he  may  some  day  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  younger  man. 

Presiding  daily  over  the 
wacky  goings-on  is  none  other 
than  Police  Chief  Mayhem.  His 
exalted  position  within  the  de¬ 
partment  gives  him  visions  of 
grandeur  but  he  is  daily  de¬ 
flated  by  a  loving,  old  bag  of 
a  wife,  who  can  put  him  in  his 
proper  place. 
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Sgt.  Dick  Rogers 


Lowest  man  on  the  authority 
pole  is  the  rookie  cop,  Finnigan. 
Officer  Finnigan  is  young  and 
impressionable  and  trying  very 
hard  to  learn  the  ropes — a  real 
innocent  learning  to  become  a 
tough  cop.  It  may  never  dawn 
on  him  but,  on  this  police  force, 
he  doesn’t  have  a  chance. 

Anyone  looking  at  the  car¬ 
toon  work  of  Sgt.  Dick  Rogers 
can  tell  at  a  glance  this  is  no 
ordinary  policeman  who  can 
draw  a  little.  He  attended  San 
Jose  State  College  as  commer¬ 
cial  art  major.  Although  his 
full-time  occupation  is  that  of 
a  police  sergeant,  he  is  a 
l)olished  professional  as  a  car¬ 
toonist.  For  the  last  six  years, 
he  has  been  assistant  on  one  of 
the  most  popular  syndicated 
comic  strips. 

The  policeman-cartoonist  stud¬ 
ied  police  work  at  Cabrillo  Col¬ 
lege  and  majored  in  that  sub¬ 
ject  also.  He  has  been  on  the 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Police  De¬ 
partment  for  12  years.  As  a 
police  sei-geant,  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  many  situations 
that  are  not  funny,  but  he  man¬ 
ages  to  see  underlying  chuckles 
in  most  of  life’s  tense  moments. 
.■\t  the  drawing  board,  he  am¬ 
plifies  these  little  chuckles  into 
tull-size  laughs. 

Punctured  authority  happens 
often  in  Sgt.  Bull  Penn’s  police 
force.  People  like  to  see  that  and 
so  do  the  police. 

Dick  is  38  and  is  a  native 
Californian.  He  spent  four  yea:s 
in  the  Nav>’  Air  Force  and  is 
a  Korea  veteran.  He  and  his 
wife,  Alma,  have  two  children, 
Gregory,  10,  and  Sandra,  13. 


Readers  Respond 
To  Gershen^s 
Viet  Stories 

Martin  Gershen,  New'  York 
bureau  chief  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  and  North 
.\merican  Newspaper  Alliance 
writer,  has  returned  from  his 
third  trip  to  Vietnam. 

In  a  moving  wrapup  of  his 
latest  trip,  Gershen  reported 
how  he  broke  down  and  cried 
after  comparing  the  indifference 
of  the  civilian  population  at 
home  to  the  quiet  heroism  of  the 
young  GIs  in  Vietnam. 

Big  Mail 

Newspapers  carrying  the 
Gershen  story  have  been  deluged 
with  letters  and  telephone  calls. 

The  Star-Ledger  published  23 
letters  the  week  after  the  story 
appeared,  filling  two  pages  w'ith 
praise  and  tears  of  a  public  who 
wrote  to  assure  Gershen  that  the 
country  did  care. 

.\nd  at  NANA’S  New'  York 
office,  letters  began  arriving 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  and 
abroad,  letters  from  readers  who 
went  so  far  as  to  call  their  local 
paper  to  find  Gershen’s  New’ 
York  address. 

Observed  the  Star-Ledger’? 
Mort  Pye:  “We’ve  never  received 
such  a  response  before.” 

About  99  percent  of  the 
letters  were  favorable.  One 
mother,  who  sent  the  article  to 
her  infantryman  son,  wrote 
Gershen  to  say  that  her  boy 
informed  her  that  it  was  the 
most  genuine  war  story  he  had 
ever  read. 

Hippies  Hit 

Gershen  was  critical  of  hip¬ 
pies  in  his  story.  He  received  one 
letter  from  a  young  girl  who 
informed  him  that  as  a  result  of 
his  article  she  had  dropped  her 
hippie  boy  friend  and  now  didn’t 
know  whether  to  hate  him  or 
feel  sorry  for  him. 

Many  of  the  writers  were 
GIs  from  Vietnam  w'ho  had  re¬ 
ceived  clips  of  the  story  from 
members  of  their  families. 

An  Army  lieutenant  wrote  to 
say  that  he  was  seriously  think¬ 
ing  of  never  returning  to  the 
U.S.  becau'"'  of  the  indifference 
displayed  towards  the  fighting 
man. 

A  chief  petty  officer,  most  of 
whom  are  noted  for  their  gruff¬ 
ness,  wrote  simply  to  thank  Ger¬ 
shen  for  thinking  of  the  fighting 
men  overseas. 

“I  have  never  been  so  over¬ 
whelmed  or  felt  so  humble  in 
my  life,”  said  Gershen.  “My  only 
problem  now  is  finding  the  time 
to  answer  each  of  those  letters 
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individually.  If  these  people 
could  take  the  time  to  wrrite  me, 
then  the  least  I  could  do  is  an¬ 
swer  them.” 

The  response  to  Gershen’s  war 
reporting  has  been  unusually 
good.  On  his  last  trip  to  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  wrote  some  100  stories 
over  a  three-month  period. 

Interviewing  admirals  and 
generals,  but  mostly  GIs,  Ger¬ 
shen  flew  a  B52  mission  over 
the  DMZ  and  went  on  patrol 
with  Navy  river  forces,  w’hich 
sank  tw’o  sampans. 

He  stayed  in  the  jungles  of 
the  Central  Highlands  with  in¬ 
fantry  companies,  was  forward 
of  Con  Thien  last  summer  with 
the  Marines,  came  under  ar- 
tillerj'  fire  in  Dong  Ha  just  this 
side  of  the  DMZ,  w’as  with  a 
company  of  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  in  the  Delta  and  went 
out  with  the  fleet  at  Yankee 
Station  during  a  naval  bombard¬ 
ment  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  was  under  mortar  attack 
in  Pleiku  and  once  while  with  an 
infantry  company  got  a  heart¬ 
breaking  series  of  pictures  of  the 
breakdown  of  a  soldier  who  had 
been  lost  with  his  patrol  and 
then  found. 

He  visited  a  PW  camp  and 
interviewed  and  photographed 
enemy  prisoners  at  close  range 
and  he  did  a  moving  story  of  the 
reunion  of  married  GIs  and  their 
wive.s  on  R  and  R  in  Hawaii. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute 
to  Gershen’s  war  reporting  came 
from  the  father  of  a  GI  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

The  father  told  reporters  that 
he  had  sent  Gershen’s  stories  to 
his  son  and  that  the  young  GI 
had  written  back  saying  that 
this  was  one  correspondent  who 
“told  it  like  it  really  was.” 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiHii»^ 

syndicate 
^  entences 

Billy  McFarland,  9,  a  reader 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  w'rote  the  paper:  “Dear  Edi¬ 
tor:  When  is  Dennis  going  to 
school?  He  has  been  annoying 
Mr.  Wilson  for  a  long  time.  Why 
doesn’t  Hank  Ketcham  let  him 
go  to  school  and  annoy  the 
teacher?” 

Cartoonist  Hank  Ketcham 
sent  to  the  Publishers-Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate  a  special  drawing  of  Den¬ 
nis,  much  older  and  larger  than 
now  drawn,  dressed  in  formal 
school  attire.  A  present-size  Den¬ 
nis.  in  overalls  and  with  a  sling¬ 
shot  in  his  pocket  looks  at  the 
bigger  boy  and  has  a  question- 
mark  over  his  head.  Appended 
to  the  bottom  is  this  note:  “Dear 
Billy:  You  see?  It  just  wouldn’t 
be  Dennis,  would  it?  Guess  the 
closest  to  school  he’ll  get  is  his 
‘Kiddiegarter’  class.” 
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Linage 


CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

Naws-a  .  I,S78.0S3  1,502,851  ! 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,258,777  2,230,558 

§Obsarvar-S  .  M6,585  644,505 

Grand  Total  .  4,503,375  4,377,714 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,788,708  4,215,454  ' 

AKRON,  OHIO  Tribuna-S  .  1,700,347  1,776,557 

8eacon  JournaUa  .  2,465,317  2,703,647  tDaily  Naws-a  .  2,122,530  2,308,772 

§8aacon  Journal-S  .  723,755  733,548  Amarican-a  .  1,166,357  1,274,513 

-  -  Amarican-S  .  487,772  457,147 

Grand  Total  .  3,387,072  3,637,175  Sun-Timas-m  .  2,278,200  2,340,614 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  773,503  754,744 

ALBANY.  N.Y.  -  - 

•Knickarbockar-Nawi-a  .  1,357,272  1,576,553  Grand  Total  . 12,737,617  13,327,825 

Timas  Union-m  .  1,275,527  1,336,782  NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

(Timas  Union-S  .  838,285  836,255  Tribuna-m  1767—3,788,708  includas  662,213 

-  -  linas;  1764 — 4,215,456  includas  475,174  linas. 

Grand  Total  .  3,471,104  3,767,770  S  1767—1,700,347  includas  270,753  linas; 

1766—1,776,557  includas  334,114  linas.  Sun- 
ALBUpUERQUE,  N.M.  Timas-S  1767—773,503  includas  157,751  linas; 

Journal-m  .  1,831,842  1,888,227  1766—754,744  includas  146,010  linas. 

(Journal-S  .  513,325  557,418 

Tribuna-a  .  1,672,358  1,875,368  CINCINNATI,  CHIO 

-  Enquirar-m  2,385,758  2,440,308 

Grand  Total  .  4,037,525  4,343,015  fEnquirar-S  .  1,214,135  1,207,414 

Post  &  Timas-Star-a  ....  2,324,705  2,444,388 

ATLANTA,  GA.  _  _ 

Constitution-m  .  2,253,477  2,534,013  Grand  Total  .  5,724,578  6,112,110 

Journal-a  .  2,773,274  3,262,524  NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 

Journal  t  Constitution-S  1,102,225  1,086,331  Post  &  Timas-Star-a  1767 — 2,324,705  includas 

-  -  42,334  lines;  1764—2,444,388  includas  28,224 

Grand  Total  .  6,348,776  6,882,868  lines. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included; 

Journal-e  1767-2,773,274  includes  127,870  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

linas;  1766—3,262,524  includes  66,067  linas.  Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,775,617  3,321,077 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,487,217  1,477,880 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.J.  Press-e  .  3,187,278  3,708,757 

Press-m  .  750,884  1,040,574  -  - 

•Pre$s-S  .  255,151  217,117  Grand  Total  .  7,450,114  8,727,714 

-  -  NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Grand  Total  .  1,206,035  1,277,673  Plain  Dealer-S  1767—1,487,217  includes  71,- 

144  lines;  1766—1,477,880  includes  6,018 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  lines.  Press-e  1767-3,187,278  includes  426,- 

§Naws-American-S  .  648,130  655,276  300  lines;  1766—3,708,757  includes  843,733 

Naws-American-e  .  1,505,678  1,641,807  lines. 

Sun-m  .  1,524,833  1,727,751 

Sun-e  .  2,187,301  2,457,878  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

tSun-S  .  1,510,048  1,571,843  Dispatch-e  .  2,834,317  2,783,787 

-  -  Dispatch-S  .  1,358,721  1,373,444 

Grand  Total  .  7,380,010  8,054,575  Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,141,071  1,216,057 

NOTE;  News-American-S  1747—448,130  in-  ■  - 

eludes  17,774  linas  of  part-run  advartising.  Grand  Total  .  5,334,331  5,573,474 

BANGOR,  ME.  DALLAS.  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  737,050  1,043,747  News-m  .  2,781,740  3,044,735 

tNews-S  .  838,516  866,173 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y.  Times  Herald-e  .  3,048,461  3,376,117 

Prass-e  .  1,400,337  1,447,040  |Times  Herald-S  .  754,513  784,558 

(Press-S  .  421,377  444,472  - 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  467,053  502,140  Grand  Total  .  7,823,430  8.275.603 

-  -  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Grand  Total  .  2,270,787  2,377,672  Timas  Herald-e  1767—3,048,461  includas 

268,226  lines;  1766—3,376,117  includes  214,- 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.  748  lines;  Times  Herald-S  1767-754,513  in- 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,075,327  1,165,617  eludes  56,276  lines;  1766—786,558  includes 

News-e  .  1,716,638  2,068,128  51,334  lines.  News-a  1767-2,781,740  includes 

tNews-S  .  671,257  738,241  175,750  lines;  1766—3,066,735  includes  81,- 

-  -  804  linas.  Naws-S  1747 — 838,516  includes 

Grand  Total  .  3,683.226  3,771,786  30,800  linas;  1766—866,173  includas  43,320 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included:  linas. 

Naws-e  1747 — 1,716,638  includas  41,031  lines; 

1766—2,068,128  includes  50,564  lines.  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,472,342  2,477.560 

BOSTON,  MASS.  News-e  .  2,527,100  2,507,788 

Record  Amarican-d  ....  744,017  818,813  §News-S  .  677,115  647,880 

Advartiser-S  .  375,135  307,322  -  - 

Globe-e  .  1,865,226  1,716,670  Grand  Total  .  5,700,557  5,653,228 

Globa-m  .  2,003,783  2,078,720 

§Globa-S  .  1,501,486  1,555,524  DENVER.  COLO. 

Harald-m  .  1,533,471  1,352,541  Rocky  Mt.  Naw$-m  ....  2,412,774  2,530,501 

tHarald-S .  712,008  721,717  §Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  470,705  420,427 

Traveler-e  .  1,507,414  Post-a  .  2,717,770  3,127,075 

-  -  Post-S  .  1,083,445  1,081,706 

Grand  Total  .  8,735,324  10,480,741  -  - 

NOTE;  Traveler-a  ceased  publication  Grand  Total  .  7,085,134  7,160,131 

affective  with  the  July  8,  1767  issue.  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 

Post-e  1767-2,717.770  includes  156.177  lines; 
BUFFALO.  N.Y.  1766—3,127,075  includes  177,427  linas. 

Courier  E>press-m  .  1,257,072  1,404,000 

(Courier  Express-S .  711,454  716,027  DES  MCINES,  IOWA 

fEvaning  News-a  .  2,716,272  2,875,218  Ragister-m  .  471,108  774,345 

-  -  Tribuna-e  .  1,133,043  1,187,027 

Grand  Total  .  5,084,818  5,215,247  tRegi»f«r-S  .  472,737  631,266 

NOTE;  Evening  News-e  1767—2,714,272  - - 

Includes  147,700  lines  of  part-run  advartis-  Grand  Total  .  2,477,088  2,572,658 

ing.  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Tribune-e  1767-1,133,043  includas  5  .54/ 
CAMDEN,  N.J.  lines.  Register-S  1767—672,737  inc  udes  152,- 

Couriar-Post-a  .  1,705,507  2,066,773  274  lines;  1766—631,266  incl.des  8.»7  lines. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  linage  tabulation  shown  hare  have  Free  Pre:s-m  1,827,562  1,771.660 

been  compiled  by  Madia  Records,  Inc.  for  (Free  Press-S  .  617,233  437,441 

exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Pub-  News-e  .  3,232,322  3,633,105 

lishar.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub-  fNews-S .  1,346,367  1,388,442 

lishad  in  any  form  without  explicit  per-  -  - 

mission  from  Media  Records,  Inc.  Grand  Total  .  7,073,483  7,630,668 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specif!-  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad; 

cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply  Free  Prass-m  1767 — 1,827,562  includes  44,566 
to  Madia  Records.  Saptamber  1767  Linages  lines;  1766—1,771,660  includas  62,310  linas. 

’Includes  35,341  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY  Free  Prass-S  1767—617,230  includas  102,131 

tincludas  38,212  linas  THIS  WEEK  lines;  1766—637.461  includas  70,816  linas. 

(Includas  41,507  linas  PARADE  News-a  1767-3,282,322  includas  278,377 

JTIncludas  72,732  linas  WEEKEND.  lines;  1766—3,633,105  includas  268,687  linas. 
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News-S  1767-1,346,367  includas  61.851  lines;  Post-m  1767  —  2,778,610  includes  140,287 
1766 — 1,388,442  includas  77,713  linas.  linas;  1766 — 2,877,157  includes  176,275  linas. 

NOTE;  Free  Prass-m  did  not  publish  Post-S  1767—855,160  includes  86,277  linas; 

September  12,  1766  due  to  strike  conditions.  1766 — 767,687  includas  30,645  linas. 


ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

Star  Gazette  A 

Advartisar-d  .  778.578 

*Talegram-S  .  288,346 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  .  2,100,775  2,311,774 

Star-m  .  2,203,353  2,426,457 

Star-S  .  1,161,061  1,278,471 


Grand  Total  .  1,286,724  .  Grand  Total  .  5,445,407  6,017,304 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Timas-m  .  1,412,472  1,533,747 

(Timas-S  .  424,505  401,714  I 

Harald-Post-a  .  1,538,427  1,508,467  ^ 

Grand  Total  .  3,577,406  3,444,128 

ERIE.  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,413,212  1,513,744  . 

(Timas-Naws-S  .  518,704  547,385  , 

Grand  Total  .  1,731,716  2,061,327  ' 

NOTE;  Naws-m  t  Times-a  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Timas-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,375,518  1,407,033 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,107,730  2,241,357 

(News-S  .  737,317  743,785 

News-sat .  405,513  278,405 

Grand  Total  .  3,252,560  3,283,747 

NOTE:  News-a  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  1,506,517  1,657,551 

(Journal  Gazette-S  .  573,516  627,764 

News  Sentinal-e  .  2.034,105  2.111,840 

Grand  Total  .  4,134,140  4,401,355 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

5tar-Telegram-m  .  1,268,750  1,367,676 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,068,533  2,330,706 

(Star-Telegram-S  .  740.466  763,700 

Prass-a  .  508.857  538,028 

Press-S  .  137,804  137,535 

Grand  Total  .  4,726,610  5,137,665 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
o.ily. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bae-a  .  1,657,775  1,817,454 

(Bee-S  .  543,770  626,544 

Grand  Total  .  2,201,565  2,445,778 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-e  .  1,658,874  1,764,778 

Post-Tribune-S  .  508,638  470,317 

Grand  Total  .  2,167,512  2,255.077 

NOTE:  Post-Tribuna-e  1767—1,658,874  in¬ 

cludes  35,396  linas  of  part-run  advertising. 

GLENS  PALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ...  674,370  780,771 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-a.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,736,886  2,785,217 

tPrass-S  .  664,377  775,264 

Grand  Total  .  3,401,263  3,560,481 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record -e  .  2,617,702  2,247,848 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Record-e  1767—2,617,702  includes  377,137 
lines;  1766—2,247,848  includas  77,654  linas. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,754,428  1,832,542 

(Courant-S  .  882,148  872,042 

(Times-a  .  2,272,502  2,467,270 

Grand  Total  .  4,727,078  5,173,874 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,864,417  1,866,747 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  1,776,824  2,247,477 

(Star-Bulletin  & 

Adverlisar-S  .  475,732  527,178 

Grand  Total  .  4,336,773  4.643.424 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chroniele-a  .  3,243,184  3,502,788 

Chronicla-S  .  1,058,028  1,005,483 

Post-m  .  2,778,610  2,877,157 

Posts  .  855,160  767,687 

Grand  Total  .  7,734,782  8,173,117 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  includad; 
Chronicle-a  1767 — 3,243,184  includas  284,746 
lines;  1766—3,502,788  includes  241,068  linas. 
Chronicle-S  1767—1,058.028  includas  101,370 
linas;  1766—1,005,483  includes  22,777  linas. 


JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  1,271,785  1,370,577 

(Clarion  Ledger  A 

News-S  .  402.66S  444,584 

Daily  News-a  .  1,228,144  1,367,771 

Grand  Total  .  2,702,774  3,204,734 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,241,125  2,617,805 

Times-Union-S  .  686,518  643,277 

Journal-a  .  1,054,764  1,120,734 

Grand  Total  .  3,782,607  4,384,018 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-a  .  1,420,537  1,357,702 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad; 
Jersey  Journal-a  1767  —  1,420,537  includas 
84,760  lines;  1766-1,357.702  includas  63,114 
lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2,184,824  2,188.850 

Star-e  .  1,640,116  1,850,172 

(Star-S  774,877  1,077,571 

Grand  Total  .  4,817,817  5,118,613 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  770,642  874,781 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,173.837  1,365.668 

(Naws-Sentinel-S  .  408,006  420,731 

Grand  Total  .  2,372,487  2,681,380 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribune-d  .  1,147,347  1,173,485 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  .  .  1,441,563  1,458,513 

(Arkansas  Gazette-S  . . .  456,857  436,612 

Grand  Total  .  1,878,422  1,875,125 

(Co7itiHued  on  page  40) 
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1967 


1966 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 
Independent  (See  Note)  2,269,942  2,33C,66S 
(Independent  Press 

Teleqrem-S  .  654,837  679,177 

Grand  Total  .  2,924,779  3,009,842 

NOTE:  Independent-m  t  Press  Tele- 
qram-e  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  Independent-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent  1967 — 2,269,942  includes  238.- 
820  lines;  1966—2,330,665  includes  237,006 
lines. 

LCNG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,778.341  2,743,040 

Newsday  Nassau-e  .  2,840,586  2.809,486 

Grand  Total  .  5,618,947  5.552,526 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,199,249  5.707,364 

Times-S  .  2,846,143  3,064,156 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  1,926,902  2,272.969 

Herald  E>aminer-S  _  631,007  613,371 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  ...  1,150,588  1,255,451 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

TfStar-e  .  2,974,191  2,983,715 

Gaiette-m  .  1,809,315  1,753,271 

La  Preue-e  .  3,070,365  3,051,107 

U  Patrie-S  .  95,521  116,564 


Grand  Total  .  7,949,392  7,904,657 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

40 


1967  1966 

MORRISTOWN.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  872,609  N.A. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-B  .  .  871,797  955,302 

Star-m  .  844,461  939,541 

•Star-S  .  282,573  322,450 

Grand  Total  .  1,998,831  2,217,513 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,780,106  1,931,940 

Tennessean-m  .  1,807,427  1,993,312 

Tennessean-S  .  733,643  701,128 


1967  1966 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,281,489  1,347,030 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,254,248  2,457,772 

§Tribune-S  .  902,193  879,174 

Grand  Total  ..  .  3,156,441  3.336,946 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,385,695  1,464,079 

Oklahoman-S  .  551,013  619,344 

Tlmes-e  .  1,309,548  1,374,341 


Grand  Total  .  4,321,176  4,626,380 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  1,074,625  1,189,459 

§5tandard-Timas-S  .  359,637  285,541 


Grand  Total  .  1,434,262  1,475,000 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
5tandard-TimeS'e  1967 — 1,074,625  includes 
24,815  lines;  1966—1,189,459  includes  35,270 
lines. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  ....  1,149,212  1,225,067 

Registar-e  .  1,798,420  1,898,233 

Register-S  .  831,785  801,723 

Register  &  Journal 

Courier-sat .  135,378  124,005 


Grand  Total  . 10,603,301  11,657,860 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1947  —  5,199,249  includes  738,243 
lines;  1966—5,707,364  includes  843,456  lines. 
Times-S  1967  —  2,846,143  includes  931,824 
lines;  1966—3,064,156  includes  908,699  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  . 914,385  1.026,788 

•Sun-S  .  294,892  315,819 


1,211,277  1,342,407 


LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-a  .  783,998  843,357 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  825,267  981,762 

•News-S  .  234,904  254,272 


Grand  Total  .  1,060,171  1,238,034 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-«n.  2.178,671  2,287,087 
Commercial  Appeal-S.  816,351  806,019 

Prass-Scimitar-e  .  1,575,664  1,615,234 


Grand  Total  .  4,570,686  4,708.340 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-a  1967  —  1,575,644  includes 
67,019  lines;  1966 — 1,615,234  includes  75,642 
lines. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,855,011  3,911,521 

|Harald-S  .  1,200,928  1,259,792 

Naws-a  .  1,529,203  1,443,054 


Grand  Total  .  6,585,142  6,834,367 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Harald-m  1967— 3.855.01 1  includes  96,621 
lines;  1966 — 3.911,521  includes  78,218  lines. 
Herald-S  1967-1,200.928  includes  36,686 
lines;  I96A— 1,259,792  includes  39,255  lines. 
News-e  1967—1,529,203  includes  50,400  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinal-m  .  1,453,405  1,445,888 

Joumal-a  .  3,382,855  3,675,284 

tJournal-S  .  1,506,750  1,614,321 


Grand  Total  .  3.914,795  4,049,028 

NOTE:  Journal  Couriar-m  &  Ragistar-e 
published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,141,714  3,494,170 

Timas-Picayurse-S  .  1,022,884  1,015,254 

States  &  Item-e .  1,755,866  1,879,980 

Grand  Total  .  5,940,444  6,391,404 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,764,639  3,441,434 

Times-S  .  3,331,712  3,451,302 

News-m  .  2,277,949  2,181,923 

News-S  .  1,780,980  1,498,577 

Post-e  .  1,343,344  1,193,907 

World  Journal 

Tribune-e  .  1,193,741 

World  Journal 

Tribune-S  .  375,738 

Grand  Total  . 12,498,644  13,736,624 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-m  1967-2,277,949  includes  1,110,983 
lines;  1966  —  2,181,923  includes  1,053,343 
lines.  News-S  1967  —  1,780,980  includes 
1,052,482  lines;  1966  —  1,698,577  includes 
1.055,978  lines.  World  Journal  Tribune-e 
1967—1,193,741  includes  22,280  lines;  World 
Journal  Tribuna-S  1966 — 375,738  includes 
24,691  lines. 

NOTE:  World  Journal  Tribune  first  pub¬ 
lication  data  September  12,  1966.  Last 
publication  data  May  5,  1967. 

Split  run  advertising  linage:  News-m 
154,638  lines;  News-S  44,833  lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,610,684  1,724,795 
tILong  Island  Press-S  ..  719,979  646,680 


Grand  Total  .  2,330,663  2,371,475 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  355,099  353,686 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  84,517  86,411 


Grand  Total  .  6,343,010  6,735,493 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,865,357  2,123,452 

Star-e  .  2,977,941  3,208,209 

tTribune-S  .  1,437,042  1,364,329 


Grand  Total  .  439,616  440,097 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

News-e  .  916,889  963,050 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,449,444  1,668,495 

§Press-S  .  414,943  443,021 

Times-Herald-a  .  1,260,212  1,444,470 


Grand  Total  .  6,280,360  6,695,990 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Star-e  1947 — 2,977.941  includes  447,855  lines; 
1966-3.208,209  includes  401,614  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  932,534  1,010,843 

§Bee-S  .  218,054  244,588 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,023,534  1,065,374 

*Gazette-S  .  268,903  288,175 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Post-Gaz.  B  Sun-Tel.-m  1,471,710 

Press-e  .  2,320,057 

tPress-S  .  1,157,338 


Grand  Total 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Lsdger-Star-e  .  1,938,125  2,188,474 

V.rginian-Pilot-m  .  2,385,679  2.776.945 

t Virginian-Pilot  &  Star-S  834,304  832,617 


Grand  Total  .  5,158,108  5,798,236 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ledger-Star-e  1947 — 1,938,125  includes  417,- 
517  lines;  1966-2,188,674  includes  457,109 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1947 — 2,385,679  in¬ 
cludes  410,142  lines;  1966—2.776.945  includes 
460,424  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  S  Star-S  1967 
—834,304  includes  129,361  lines;  1966— 
832,617  includes  133,732  lines. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,332,966 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1.992,854 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,626,208 

t§Oregonian-S  .  919,190 

Oregan  Journal-e  .  854,790 


Grand  Total  .  4,400,188 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 
Oregon  Journal-e  1947—854,790 


1947 


1966 


PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

8ulletin-e  .  2,017,666  2,180,966 

Jou.-nal-m  .  1,991,562  2,160,476 

tJournal-S  .  985,280  1,020,631 


Grand  Total  .  4,994,508  5,362,073 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (Sea  Note)  .  961,550  1.409,604 

§Eagla-5  .  372,736  380,954 


Grand  Total  .  3,246,276  3,457,764 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1967 — 1,385,695  includes  136,- 
715  lines;  1966—1.464,079  includes  160,942 
lines.  Timas-e  1967  —  1,309,568  includes 

109,299  lines;  1966— 1.374.341  includes  98,132 
lines. 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Harald-d  .  1,540,149  1,678,865 

World-Herald-S  .  833,165  865,894 


Grand  Total  .  1,334,286  1.790,558 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  B  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle-e 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise  (Sea 

Note)  .  1,596,773  1.787,400 

§Press-Entorprlse-S  _  342,494  419,190 


Grand  Total  .  2,373,314  2,544,759 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  B  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition, 
a  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,602,816  2,951,110 

Sentinel-S  .  793,175  887,170 

Star-e  .  2,449,595  2,603.954 


Grand  Total  .  5.845,586  6,442,236 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1967—2.602.816  includes  706,778 
lines;  1966 — 2,9SI,II0  includes  WI,0I9  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1967  —  793,175  includes  225,493 
lines;  1966—887,170  includes  294,742  lines. 
Star-e  1967 — 2,449,595  includes  604,410  lines; 
1966—2,603,956  includes  636,668  lines. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,840,445  1,844,798 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,009,755  1,101,175 

§lndependant-Star 

News-S  .  321.325  343,875 

Independent-m  .  994,788  1,150,896 


Grand  Total  .  1,959,447  2,204,790 

NOTE:  Entarprisa-m  B  Press-e  told  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En- 
terprise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Enterprise  1947  —  1,596,773  includes 

32,028  lines;  Press-Enterprise  1966 — 1,787,600 
includes  24,206  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,355,511  1,342,769 

§Times-S  .  370,876  398,971 

World-Naws-e  .  1,327,505  1.375,453 

Grand  Total  .  3,053,892  3,137,193 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  B 

Chronicle-m  .  1,854,168  2,020,065 

(Democrat  B 

Chronicle-S  .  994,081  995,571 

•Tlmes-Union-e  .  2,045,144  2,252,534 


Grand  Total  .  4,915,393  5,268,170 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Note)  .  1,502,068  1,444,480 

Star-S  .  500,198  548,491 


Grand  Total  .  2.325.868  2,595,946 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

Call-m  .  931.361  664,606 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Times-e  .  954,665  1,044,598 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  l,772,S94  1,792,190 

SJournal  Star-S  .  517,940  455,555 

Grand  Total  .  2,290,534  2,247,745 

NOTE;  Journal  Star-m  B  Journal  Star-e 
told  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition.  Journal  Star-a,  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,810,295  3,034,771 

(Bullatin-S  .  1,053,679  926,811 

Inquirar-m  .  2,155,787  2,282,626 

Inquirer-S  .  1,945,540  1,957,375 

News-e  .  1,135,743  1,235,905 


Grand  Total  .  2,002,266  1,992,971 

NOTE:  Star-m  B  Ragi$ter-Rapublic-a  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edition 
— Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  published  five 
weak  days  only,  excluding  Monday, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,099,743  2,420,611 

(Bee-S  .  668,544  720,215 

Union-m  .  1,077,423  934,987 

•Union-S  .  242,140  247,550 


Grand  Total  .  9,121,044  9,439,488 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Bulletin-a  1967 — 2,810,295  includes  438,592 
lines;  1966—3.036.771  includes  422,003  lines. 
Bullatin-S  1967-1,053,679  includes  367,709 
lines;  1966 — 926,811  includes  199,515  lines. 
Inquirar-m  1967—2.155,787  includes  I76,4W 
lines;  1966—2,282,626  includes  192,946  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1967 — 1,965.540  includes  476,912 
lines;  1966—1,957,375  includes  360,212  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,771,432  3,062,722 

Republic-S  .  843,670  881,692 

Gazette-e  .  2,499,057  3,049,542 

Grand  Total  .  3,124,421  3,555.984  4.314.159  7,013,956 


Grand  Total  .  4,087,870  4,325,363 

ST  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ....  1,692,348  1,888,960 

(Globe-Damocrat-we  . .  577,704  574,041 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,466,760  2.790.121 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,484,919  1,482,657 

Grand  Total  .  6,221,731  6,735,779 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Globe-Damocrat-m  1967 — 1,692,348  includes 
323,055  lines;  1966—1,888,960  includes  241,- 
953  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1967—2,466,760 
includes  322,815  lines;  1966—2,790,121  in- 
eludes  206,412  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
weak  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  1,124,802  1,406,065 

fPionear  Press-S  .  878,627  967,715 

Dispatch-e  .  1,975,223  2,379,420 


1,566,627 
2,562,885 

_  _  1,141,432 

1,292,437  1,353,549  Grand  Total  .  4,949,105  5,290,944 

1,424,382 


Grand  Total  .  3,978,652  4,753,200 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Dispatch-e  1967—1.975.223  includes  213,985 
lines;  1966-2,379,420  includes  229.944  lints. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m  .  2,153,715  2,291,124 

5Times-S  .  482,194  659,721 

Independent-e  .  1,033,192  1,054,285 


Grand  Total  .  3,869,103  4,005,132 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Timas-m  1967  —  2.153.715  includes  195,032 
lines;  1966—2,291,126  includes  216,411  lines. 
Times-S  1967—682,196  includes  63,520  lines; 
1966—659,721  includes  49,197  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,154,324  2,293,505 

(Tribune-S  .  599,442  422,158 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,108,832  2.280,536 


2,830,916 

980,013 

974,474 

4,787,603 

included; 

includes 


Grand  Total  .  4,864.598  5.194,199 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,736,274  1,802,032 

(Express-News-S  .  647,755  444,479 

Express-Naws-sat .  329,314  289,557 
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News-e  . 
Light-#  . 
{Light-S 
Light-sat. 


I,708.65«  I, 857,722 
1,835,379  1,977,624 
791,744  795,982 

191,189  152,278 


TAMPA. 

Tribunt-m  . 

tTribune-S  . 

rimes-#  . 


FLA. 

.  2,326,670  2,316,732 
815,098  795,839 

.  1,674,773  1,526,486 


Grand  Total  .  7,210,311  7,519,876 

NOTE:  Expr#ss-m,  News-#  &  Light-#  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Light-e  1966—1,977,626  includes  23,800  lines; 
Light-S  1966—795,982  includes  20,000  lines. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,785,097  2,117,387 

{5un-Telegram-S  .  464,019  459,478 


Grand  Total  .  2,249,116  2,576,865 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sun-m  1967 — 1,785,097  includes  60,025  lines; 
1966 — 2,117,387  includes  72,022  lines.  Sun- 
Telegram-S  1967  —  464,019  includes  9,833 
lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  &  Telegram-e  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,002,987  2,278,407 

6Union-S  .  848,841  860,408 

Tribune-e  .  2,506,963  2,832,710 


Grand  Total  .  5,353,791  5,971,525 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,093,071  2,358,948 

E«aminer-a  .  2,106,617  2,418,846 

Esaminer  A  Chronicle-S  1,031,246  984,932 


Grand  Total  .  4,316,541  4,639,057 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1967—2,326,670  includes  126,059 
lines;  1966—2,316,732  includes  127,874  lines. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  679,717  803,953 

Blade-e  .  2,131,427  2,270,738 

Blade-S  .  894,637  948,356 


Grand  Total  .  3,705,781  4,023,047 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  .  1,704,726  1,652,231 

J?Telogram-o  .  2,707,810  2,723,146 

Star-e  .  3,227,246  3,113,953 


Grand  Total  .  7,639,782  7,489,330 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  WEEKEND 
MAGAZINE  linage,  and  Star-e,  Globe  & 
Mail-m  includo  rotogravure  section  linage. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,229,388  1,273,203 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  710,030  690,566 

Trentonian-m .  962,131  980,731 


Grand  Total  .  2,901,549  2,944,500 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Grand  Total  .  5,230,934  5,762,726 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,241,043  3,441,738 

News-e  .  3,195,368  3,415,043 

t§Mercury-News-S  .  807,308  807,491 


Grand  Total  .  7,243,719  7,664,272 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Mercury-m  1967—3,241,043  includes  206,850 
lines;  1966 — 3,441,738  includes  263,792  lines. 
News-e  1967  —  3,195,368  includes  206,850 
lines;  I96A— 3,415,043  includes  263,792  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,576,348  1,615,433 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 


Register  (See  Note)  ...  2,665,153 
(Register-S  .  773,648 

Grand  Total  .  3,438,801 


NOTE:  Register-e  A  Register-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Reg¬ 
ister-e  is  shewn. 

SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

Gaiettc-m  .  1,462,342  1,421,360 

•Union  Star-e  .  1,021,935  909,470 


Grand  Total  .  2.484,277  2,330,830 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ...  1,768,858  1,746,625 
Post-Intelligencer-S  ...  510,523  478,944 

imes-e  .  2,519,160  2,586,486 

Times-S  .  938,310  862,814 


Grand  Total  .  5,736,851  5.674,867 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-#  .  1,002,109  1,223,514 

rimes-m  .  1,377.506  1,532,165 

rimes-S  .  481,266  465.098 


Grand  Total  .  2,860,881  3,220,777 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,654,083  1,830,008 

Tribune-S  .  589,512  656,290 


Grand  Total  .  2,243,595  2,486,298 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  ..  907,434  1,011,759 

tWkesman-Review-S  ..  479,538  451,527 

Chronicle-e  .  1,043,884  1,134,701 


Grand  Total  .  2,430,856  2,597,987 

STOCKTON,  CALIF 

Record-e  .  1,692,493  1,928,777 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,967,173  1,999,625 

t§Herald-Amarican-S  ..  683,706  686,927 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,063,622  1,168,609 


Grand  Total  .  3,714,501  3,855,161 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,723,664  1,803.489 

News-Tribune-S  .  540,147  507,752 


Grand  Total  .  2,263,811  2,311,241 


TROY. 

N.Y. 

Record  (Sea  Note)  . 

. .  1,293,046 

1,467,975 

NOTE:  Record-m  A 

Tim«s«R«cord-«  sold 

in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona 

edition 

Racord*m  is  shewn. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

..  1,936,029 

1,938,634 

World*^m . 

..  1,943,395 

1,987,365 

World-S  . 

592,060 

605,744 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,471,484 

4,531,743 

UNION  CITY.  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . 

774,424 

893.361 

UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Di$patch-a  . 

1,010,905 

•Observer  Dispatch-S 

409,405 

Press-m  . 

1,370,477 

Grand  Total  . 

2,790,787 

NOTE:  All  newspapers  did  not 

publish 

Sept.  1  through  Sept. 

.  30,  1967. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Naws-a  . 

..  1,360,580 

1,505,932 

Post-m  . 

.,  4,314,371 

4,770,628 

|Post-S  . 

..  1,619,326 

1,616.872 

Star-e  . 

..  2,705,388 

3,106,597 

tStar-S  . 

..  870,035 

982,301 

Grand  Total  . 

,..10,869,700  11,982,330 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-#  . 

...  1,322,160 

1.395,845 

Republican-S  . 

...  510,472 

560,095 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,832,632 

1,955,940 

NOTE:  Amarican-e 

A  Republican-m,  sold 

only  in  combination. 

Unage  of  American-e 

only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.Y.  (10 

CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Timas-a 

..  1,174,638 

1,131,373 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-a  1,313,512 

1,193,054 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star-e  . . 

...  1,265,626 

1,223,595 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-a  . 

...  1,228,734 

1,117,549 

Peekskill  Star-a  _ 

. . .  979,435 

849,799 

Port  Chester  Item-a  , 

...  1,269,680 

1,246,739 

Tarrytown  News-e  .. 

...  1,189,554 

1,094,467 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

...  1,426,342 

1,364,674 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

...  1.532.679 

1.461,127 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . 

...  1,187,169 

1,159,263 

Grand  Total  . 

...12,567,369  11,841,640 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

...  1,801,591 

1,890,904 

Beacon-e  . 

...  1,158,974 

1,287,378 

(Eagle  &  Beacon-S  . 

...  500,359 

545,569 

Grand  Total  .  3,460,924  3.723.851 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Eagle-m  1967  —  1,801,591  includes  28,470 
lines;  1966—1,890,904  includes  28.275  lines. 
Beacon-e  1966  —  l,287,3H  includes  9,^ 
lines.  Eagle  A  Beacon-S  1967 — 500,359  in¬ 
cludes  11,220  lines;  1966—545,569  includes 
28,730  lines. 
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WINSTON  SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,471,306  1,607,479 

Sentinel-e  .  1,216,535  1,375,803 

Journal  A  Sentinel-S  ..  497,369  488,322 


Grand  Total  .  3,185,210  3,471,604 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  568,520  557,962 

Telegram-m  .  1,067,057  1,176,867 

GaieHe-e  .  1,229,541  1,383,311 


Grand  Total  .  2,865,118  3,118,140 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1967 — 1,067,057  includes  80,303 
lines;  1966 — 1,176,867  includes  60,328  lines. 
Gaiette-e  1967-1,229.541  includes  75,561 
lines;  1966—1,383,311  includes  53,219  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,655,164  1,753,736 

§Vindicator-S  .  887,332  900,400 


Grand  Total  .  2,542,496  2,654,136 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegram-m  .  487,177  563,962 

Telegraph-S  .  206,308  201,159 


Grand  Total  .  693,485  765,121 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEK 
35,994  lirves  (1967);  37,427  lines  (1966). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.C. 

State-m  .  1,274,027  1,407,449 

State-S  .  452,510  459,863 

Record-e  .  1,100,866  1,042,256 


Grand  Total  .  2,827,403  2,909.568 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  33. 8K  lines 
(1967);  28,126  lines  (1966). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  785,598  841,632 

News-Tribune-m  .  773,353  865,701 

News-Tribune-S  .  492,375  482,781 


Grand  Total  .  2,051,326  2,190,114 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  977,639  899,733 

World-S  .  305,597  298,194 

News-Star-e  .  918,670  909,907 


Grand  Total  .  2,201,906  2,107,834 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,225,473  1,249,157 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

News-e  .  1,350,220  1,409,701 

9UINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,164,947  1,278,725 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  502,303  505,982 

Scrantonian-S  .  506,580  492,348 

Times-e  .  1,046,719  1.074,932 

Times-S  .  152,858 


Grand  Total  .  2,208,460  2,073,262 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  41,333 
lines  (1967);  28,210  lines  (1966).  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  M,994  lines 
(1967). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 


Record-m  .  573,134  609,258 

Times-Leader-e  .  1,174,520  1,192,391 

Independent-S  .  552,513  532,265 


Grand  Total  .  2,300,167  2.333,914 


Independent-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
35,994  lines  (1967);  37,427  lines  (1966). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 


American-News-e  . 

436,170 

426.482 

American-News-S  . 

200.592 

I69.3n 

Grand  Total  . 

636,762 

595,854 

ALTOONA, 

PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,311,548 

1,192,583 

APPUTOHMINAH-MINASHA. 

,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . . 

1,118,880 

1,075,298 

Post-Crescent-S  . 

343,994 

356,076 

Grand  Total  . 

1,462,874 

1,431,374 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-All  Day-S  ..  1,384,894  1,274,308 
NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year. 


1967  1966 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,025,984  1,064,894 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,851,948  2,000,530 

Repository-S  .  527,646  526,988 


Grand  Total  .  2,379,594  2,527,518 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  IIKnoisan-e  ..  577,332  584,626 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  190,890  201,236 


Grand  Total  .  768,222  785,862 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion  #  .  693,070  733,320 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-#  .  874,482  1,078,350 

Courier-S  .  324,730  365,372 


Grand  Total  .  1.199,212  1,443,722 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gaiette-m  .  1.141,098  1,175,944 

Mail-e  .  1,158,864  1,212,778 

GaieHe  Mail-S  .  350,140  339,486 


Grand  Total  .  2,650,102  2,728,208 

NOTE:  Above  figures  do  not  include 
PARADE  magazine  and  pre-printad  insert 
sections. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazatte-e  .  1,004,220  1,002,684 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 


Caller-m  . 

1,515,976 

1,639,694 

Times-e  . 

1,455,804 

1,607,998 

Caller-Times-S  . 

381,906 

371,882 

Grand  Total  . 

3,353,686 

3.619,574 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  A 

Times-Star-a  . 

778,904 

792,862 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-a  . 

1,064,560 

1,096,270 

DAVENPORT 

.  IOWA 

Times-Dsmocrat-m  _ 

1,223,042 

1,312,752 

Timas-Democrat-e  . 

1,448,426 

1,476,314 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

547,442 

450,408 

Grand  Total  . 

3,218,910 

3,239.474 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  . 

682,920 

728,518 

News-Journal-S  . 

161,679 

193,606 

Journal-m  . 

805,686 

839,720 

Grand  Total  . 

1,650,285 

1,761,844 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  A  Reviaw-ma  ., 

1,246,812 

1,303,120 

Herald  A  Raview-S  .... 

402,052 

386,078 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,648,864 

1,689,198 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-a  . . 

.  616,812 

605,416 

Journal-S  . . 

.  242,774 

239,834 

Grand  Total  . 

.  859,586 

845.250 

NOTE:  Does  not  i 

ncluda  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL. 

Intelligencer-e  . 

.  285,810 

271,432 

FALL  RIVER 

.  MASS. 

Herald  News-a  . 

.  1,162,125 

1,255,385 

FORT  MYERS,  FLA. 

Naws-Press-mS  . 

.  1,261,033 

1,263,017 

GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ez  sat  . 

.  959,056 

894,278 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-eS  . 

.  916,538 

1,003,478 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

.  1,435,854 

1,486,772 

Patriot-News-S  . 

.  501,550 

521,668 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,937,404 

2,008,440 

NOTE:  Patriot-News-S  does  not  include 
PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  823,256  754,852 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  1,080,610  1,078,895 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ....  1,107,976  1,141,628 

Herald-Advertiser-S  ...  291,982  253,271 


Grand  Total  .  2,480,568  2,473,794 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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1947 

1944 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

T1mes*e  . 

1.140,230 

1,403,472 

Tim«$-S  . 

.  483,579 

484,949 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,423,809* 

1,888,421 

NOTE:  *lncludes  PARADE. 

HYANNIS, 

MASS. 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Timas-a 

.  443,440 

492,818 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Timai-S  . 

82,342 

72,440 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  725.802 

745,478 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

Prass-Chronicla-d  . 

,  544,934 

583,520 

Pra$$-Chronicla-S  . . 

,  240,359 

249,892 

Grand  Total  . 

785,295 

833,412 

NOTE;  Includts  36,337  lines  (1947);  37.- 
148  lines  (1964)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-Citv-Herald-e  .  745,249  811,734 

Tri-Citr-H#rald-S  .  230,258  227,745 


Grand  Total  .  975,527  1,039,479 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  Wise. 

News-e  .  1,311,248  1,374,130 

KINGSTON,  N.Y. 

Freeman-e  .  1,820,448  1.014,734 

LAKELAND.  FLA. 

Lcdqer-a  S  &  sat  m  ...  1,102,144  1.145.472 
LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  .  779,590  499.952 

LINCOLN,  NEER. 

Star-m  .  1,234,543  1,313,594 

Journal-e  .  1,195,092  1,231,420 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  387,457  338,742 


Grand  Total  .  2,841,132  2,914,187 

Includes  PARADE  42,040  lines  (1947);  30.- 
229  lines  (1944). 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 


Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  63S.524 

498,054 

LORAIN, 

OHIO 

Journal-e  . 

,.  1,411,792 

1,424,440 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  .... 
Courier-Journal  & 

..  1,555,204 

1,705,347 

Times-S  . 

.  928,383 

925,145 

Times-a  . 

.  1,930,277 

2,149,708 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,413,844 

4,780,195 

NOTE;  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-coluinn  basis.  ROP  display 
it  published  on  4-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,571,424  1,745,722 

State  Journal-m  .  1,408,313  1,845,455 

State  Journal-S  .  *520,574  *524,174 


Grand  Total  .  3,700,515  4,137,553 

NOTE;  *lncludes  PARADE  38,388  lines 
(1947);  28,402  lines  (1944). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  .  944,140  1,059,828 

Journal-e  .  847,148  923.034 


Grand  Total  .  1,813,308  1,982,842 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Timas  Herald-Record-m  871,942  907,074 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argut-e  .  1,291,220  1,371,552 

Dispatch-a  .  1,394,974  1,442,958 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 


Po$t-a  . 

435,270 

459,858 

Dominion-Naws-m  . 

435,270 

459,858 

Dominion-Post-S  . 

240,048 

185,748 

Grand  Total  . 

1,130,408 

1,105,484 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocata-a  . 

1,207,430 

1,330,434 

NEW  BRITAIN, 

CONN. 

Harald-a  . 

974.440 

1,147,047 

NEW  LONDON, 

CONN. 

Day-a  . 

1,154,408 

1,188,474 
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NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


Times-Herald-e  . 

.  '938,881 

1,059.949 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-e  . 

.  574,548 

445,022 

OGDEN, 

UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e 

,  1,149,350 

1,254,960 

Standard-Examinar-S  . 

.  *305,472 

*286,564 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,454,822 

1.543.524 

NOTE:  *lncludas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  38.- 

010  lines  (1947);  37,394 

lines  (1944). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  . 

582,417 

492,419 

News-Herald-e  . 

.  497,452 

590,458 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,080,249 

1,283,077 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Star-m  . 

.  524,244 

581,924 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  . 

.  844,034 

845,278 

Sun-Democrat-S  . 

.  218,778 

227,144 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,044,812 

1,072,442 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-a  . 

.  414,278 

748,448 

Commercial-S  . . 

155,744 

144,208 

Grand  Total  . 

,  770.042 

914.474 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  34,302  lines 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagla-a  . 

,  944,334 

990,892 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.Y. 

Pres$-Republican-m  .... 

.  575,454 

444,754 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.Y. 

Union-Gazetta-a  . 

.  254,282 

251,422 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  . 

919,417 

1,054,341 

Express-e  . 

793,574 

872,804 

Talegram-S  . 

338,475 

329,104 

Grand  Total  . 

2,051,844 

2,254,271 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,108,590 

1,044,484 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-e  . 

1,139,103 

1,283,488 

Journal-S  . 

*442,459 

*474.581 

Grand  Total  . 

1,581,742 

1,740,049 

NOTE;  *lncludas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  34.- 

082  lines  (1947);  34,893 

lines  (1944). 

QUINCY. 

ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

570,990 

489.458 

Herald-Whig-S  . 

254,324 

249,544 

Grand  Total  . 

825,314 

939,022 

RAPID  CITY.  S.D. 

Journal-e  . 

845,824 

715,204 

Journal-S  . 

215,250 

194,208 

Grand  Total  . 

1,041,074 

909,412 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

1,081,150 

992,712 

Journal-S  . 

270,284 

312,242 

Gazette-e  . 

1,209,502 

1,323,784 

Grand  Total  . 

2,540,934 

2,428,738 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  . 

1,728,414 

2,013,012 

News  Leadar-a  . 

1,821,739 

1,938,338 

Timas-Dispatch-S  . 

840,833 

910,023 

Grand  Total  . 

4,390,988 

4,841,373 

RUTLAND, 

,  VT. 

Harald-m  . 

494,158 

480,208 

SALISBURY, 

,  N.C. 

Post-a  . 

474,450 

758,394 

Post  s  . 

182,322 

213.710 

Grand  Total  . 

854,772 

972,104 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF 

News-Press-e  . 

1,444.781 

1,423,555 

News-Press-S  . 

388.549 

394,854 

Grand  Total  . 

1,835,330 

1,818,411 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leadar-e  . 

879,550 

858,444 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

284,740 

243,914 

Grand  Total  . 

1,144,310 

1,122,380 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  Racord-m  . 

544,414 

591,808 

SUPERIOR, 

Wise. 

Telegram-a  . 

499,474 

448,132 

1947 

1944 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

...  827,744 

940,428 

Tribune-e  . 

. . . .  888,790 

1,004,204 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

...  445,204 

434,544 

Grand  Total  . 

....  2,181,740 

2,339,180 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

...  1,170,940 

1,218,434 

State  Journal-e  . 

...  1,011,458 

927,388 

Capital-Journal-S  ... 

...  354,930 

317,784 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,539,348 

2,443,408 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

...  1,830,077 

2,039,888 

Star-S  . 

...  423,888 

402,983 

Citizan-a  . 

...  2,109,144 

2,235,145 

Grand  Total  . 

...  4,343,111 

4,478,014 

99iana  loiai  . *8,0/0, uio 

NOTE:  Star-S  includes  PARADE. 

VICTORIA,  TEXAS 

Advocate-m  .  585,340  583,184 

Advccate-S  .  114,494  134,142 


Grand  Total  .  701,834  717,344 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-a  .  1.444,074  1,531,304 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  .  1,943,042  2,105,414 

WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

Call-e  .  979,228  1,002,918 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  2,290,093  2,170,548 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  2,244,407  2,148,042 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,304,140  2,353,382 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 
Record-e  .  1,887,934  1,975,701 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  490,799  707,758 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,114,204  2,239,844 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Le  Diamanche-Matin-S  .  317,345  243,340 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  427,400  427,574 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citizen-e  .  2,181,133  2,195,018 

Le  Droit-e  .  1,212,739  1,144,427 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,548,237  1,547,593 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,245,738  1,127,880 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  928,401  957,447 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,871,908  2,842,154 

Province-m  .  1,459,377  1,445,481 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  83,408  Lines  (1947);  84,480  lines 
(1944). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,413,084  1,490,472 


Young  Journalist 
Award  Scheduled 

Reno,  Nev. 

Recognition  of  outstanding 
young  journalists  is  planned  by 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Charles  Murray,  president 
of  NSPA  and  of  Reno  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  announced.  In  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  the  first  an¬ 
nual  scholarship  award  in  this 
classification  would  be  made  in 
1968,  Murray  proposed  nominees 
should  be  working  members  of 
the  press  with  at  least  six 
months  experience  and  less  than 
30  years  of  age. 


Mayor’s  Aide 
Hits  the  Press 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  press,  especially  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  came  in  for 
scathing  criticism  by  James  C. 
Newcomb,  chief  administrator 
to  Mayor  Maier  of  Milwaukee, 
in  an  address  to  the  Midwest 
Public  Relations  Conference 
here. 

“The  question  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  journalism  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  survival  of  our 
society,”  said  Newcomb.  “It  is 
even  more  important  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  where  the  Journal  Company 
itself  is  the  most  powerful  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  ‘power  structure.’ 

“I  would  like  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  neither 
the  mayor  nor  I  expect  or  even 
want  slanted  news,  news  favor¬ 
ably  presented  for  city  hall. 
What  we  expect  and  what  we 
want  is  a  dedication  to  journal¬ 
istic  principles.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  censorship  in  any  form. 

“Such  an  important  political 
force  as  the  press  is  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  cannot  expect  to  have  its 
actions  unchallenged  or  held  ex¬ 
clusively  from  public  discussion 
and  debate.  The  press  is  the 
most  super-sensitive  organism 
in  our  society. 

“The  press  walks  noisily  and 
carries  a  big  stick. 

“The  duty  of  the  newspaper, 
to  me,  is  to  pursue  the  truth  in 
the  public  interest.  Truth  often 
is  difficult  to  uncover.  But  often 
it  is  not. 

“For  example,  I  have  been 
told  by  reporter  after  reporter 
that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  untruthful  statements  which 
they  put  in  their  stories  as  quo¬ 
tations  from  individuals.  The 
pursuit  of  truth,  I  am  told, 
ends  with  quoting  the  man  cor¬ 
rectly. 

“It  is  a  strange  practice.  It 
will  serve  neither  truth  as  a 
duty  nor  a  mirror  as  a  duty.” 

The  speaker  attacked  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  anonymity,  quoting  "an 
alderman,”  for  example,  instead 
of  naming  him. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Mayor  Maier  have  been  at  log¬ 
gerheads  for  some  time  over 
municipal  matters  and  racial 
disturbances. 

• 

Youth  Appeal  Provided 

Pictorial  covers  of  School 
Days,  a  Tveekly  tabloid  magazine 
section  of  the  Napa  (Calif.) 
Register,  reflect  youth  appeal. 
Inside  pages  are  devoted  to  Napa 
Valley  high  schools  and  college. 
They  provide  a  newspaper  for 
each  student  body. 
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White  House 
Opportunity 
Wasted 

Washington 

More  than  500  journalism 
students  fi  oni  universities  in  the 
Washington  area  heard  two 
veteran  White  House  reporters 
assert,  at  a  student  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  National 
Press  Club,  that  W’hite  House 
press  conferences  had  deterio¬ 
rated  in  the  Johnson  regime  to 
“a  great  big  commercial  for  the 
administration”  and  that  by 
shrinking  from  televised  con¬ 
ferences  President  Johnson  has 
“discarded  a  valuable  political 
weapon.” 

The  speakers  were  Merriman 
Smith,  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  who  has  covered  the 
White  House  since  1941  and 
spent  more  time  there  than  any 
President,  and  Ray  Scherer, 
who  has  reported  from  the 
Executive  Mansion  for  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for  two 
decades.  They  addressed  the 
first  of  a  series  of  monthly 
seminars  planned  by  the  Pi’ess 
Club  to  acquaint  students  with 
methods  and  problems  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  in 
covering  government  agencies. 

Smith  described  President 
Johnson  as  the  No.  1  “constant 
reader”.  The  President  reads 
everything  that  is  written  about 
him  and  if  he  doesn’t  like  it  the 
reporter  is  apt  to  hear  about 
it.  The  President,  said  Smith, 
facetiously  is  “the  most  even- 
tempered  man  I  know — he  is 
always  angry.” 

Smith  said  he  never  covered 
a  White  House  press  conference 
“without  being  scared  to  death.” 
The  reason  was,  not  that  he 
might  arouse  presidential  anger, 
but  because  of  the  importance 
of  reporting  without  error  under 
wire  service  pressures,  stories 
that  tell  the  nation  and  the 
world  of  White  House  reaction 
to  world  events. 

The  day-to-day  work  of  White 
House  reporters  is  principally 
checking  on  White  House  re¬ 
action  to  the  news  of  the  day. 
Smith  said.  They  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  reading  news¬ 
papers  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  Both  Smith  and 
Scherer  said  they  had  access  to 
White  House  officials  and  did 
not  get  all  their  news  from  the 
President’s  office. 

No  Suitable  Format 

Asked  why  President  Johnson 
did  not  hold  more  news  con¬ 
ferences,  Smith  said  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  President  had  not 


found  a  format  that  suited  him. 
He  said  the  Piesident  felt  un¬ 
easy  at  televised  news  con¬ 
ferences  and  held  them  only 
when  he  was  forced  to  do  so  or 
had  a  jiersonal  I’eason.  Scherer 
said  it  was  ironic  that  “this 
man  who  knows  so  much  about 
television,  and  made  so  much  of 
his  personal  fortune  from  tv 
now  shrinks  from  it,”  and  there¬ 
by  has  lost  a  valuable  channel 
through  which  to  expound  his 
policies  and  explain  his  actions 
to  the  people. 

President  Johnson  has  a  “com¬ 
munication  gap,”  Scherer  said, 
and  has  not  “brought  the  people 
along  with  him”  and  one  reason 
why  some  of  his  policies,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  in 
trouble  is  a  lack  of  candor  in 
telling  the  people  about  them. 

No  Follow  Up 

Smith  said  the  informal  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  President  in 
his  office  were  more  productive 
of  news  than  what  he  called  the 
‘  big  commeicials”  into  which 
he  said  the  formal  televised  con¬ 
ferences  had  deteriorated. 
Scherer,  however,  said  that  the 
President’s  piactice  of  calling 
in  I'eporters  without  warning, 
giving  the  tv  men  no  time  to 
set  up  their  necessary  equip¬ 
ment,  limited  the  President’s 
audience  and  he  lost  by  it.  Smith 
said  that  the  format  of  the  tv 
conference  did  not  allow  the 
“follow  up”  questions  that  en¬ 
abled  reporters  to  develop  the 
added  significance  of  stories 
nroduced  by  formal  answers  to 
formal  questions. 

Smith  acknowledged  that 
there  were  times  and  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was 
necessary  and  the  government 
had  the  right  to  “manage  the 
news,”  although  he  did  not 
equate  the  right  to  manage  with 
the  right  to  lie.  He  warned  the 
students,  however,  that  it  was 
“dangerous  and  irrational  to 
assume  that  everything  you 
hear  from  your  government  is 
wrong.” 

• 

Paper  Honors 
Guard  Members 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sixty-one  enlisted  members  of 
National  Guard  and  Army  Re¬ 
serve  units  in  Missouri  were 
honored  recently  for  outstand¬ 
ing  military  proficiency  at  the 
annual  military  awards  cere¬ 
mony  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louin 
PoKt-Di'ipatch. 

Charles  Hentschell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  newspaper,  and  Frank 
Leeming,  director  of  public 
affairs,  presented  the  reservists 
and  guardsmen  with  special 
gold  medals.  Post-Dispatch  tv 
station  KSD-TV  telecast  the 
event. 


NEWLY-ELECTED  OFFICERS  of 
the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  are  pictured  here  with 
Jack  Harrington,  recently  named 
general  manager,  left,  are  W.  J. 
Morrissey,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  A.  W.  Bramwell, 
publisher,  Chico  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Record,  president  and  Albert 
Rehm,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times, 
right,  first  vicepresident. 

CNF  Selects  New 
Slate  of  Officers 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

A.  W.  Bramwell  was  elected 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  at 
the  annual  meeting  here.  Bram¬ 
well,  publisher  of  the  Chico 
(Calif.)  Enterprise,  succeeded 
William  D.  Rich,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  who 
became  board  chairman. 

Albert  Rehm,  Pato  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times  and  Ralph 
Markham,  Van  \uys  (Calif.) 
News,  were  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents  with  W.  J.  Morrissey, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

$  Sign  Type 
Want  Ads  End 

Phoenix,  .4riz. 

The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
and  Gazette  is  abandoning  its 
use  of  “$  sign  type”  from  its 
classified  and  will  permit  Gothic 
and  condensed  type  faces  up  to 
36  point  and  multi-column  copy. 

The  papers  have  long  per¬ 
mitted  designs  formed  of  type¬ 
writer-type  dollar  symbols  as 
the  only  variation  from  regular 
type.  Even  signature  cuts  have 
been  barred. 

The  change  has  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  upgrade  the  entire 
section.  New  classifications  and 
other  improvements  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  change  effective 
Nov.  1,  reported  Leland  Hover, 
advertising  director. 

Hover  described  classified  as 
“democracy  in  action,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  newspapers,” 
in  addressing  the  INP.4  West¬ 
ern  meeting  here  at  a  session 
under  the  chairmanship  of  How¬ 
ard  Currie,  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette  classified  manager. 

No  one  else  can  touch  this 
ad  media.  Hover  said. 


6 -Part  Series 
Probes  Mixed 
Marriages 

Elizabeth,  N.J. 

During  the  week  of  Oct.  16, 
the  Daily  Jounud  spread  7,000 
words  across  its  front  pages  in 
a  six-part  series  exploring 
Negro-white  marriages  in  its 
home  county. 

Interviewing  some  of  the  34 
interracially  married  couples 
the  Journal  found  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Union  County  and  using 
the  resources  of  the  Newark 
Library  ami  the  sociology  and 
psychology  departments  of  near¬ 
by  Rutgers  University,  the 
Journal  tried  to  find  why  people 
marrj'  interracially;  if  the  mar¬ 
riages  work;  what  life  is  like 
for  the  couples  and  their 
children,  and  what  it  all  means 
to  America. 

The  paper  billed  the  series  as 
“an  exploration,  offering  more 
questions  than  answers.” 

NiglilHide  Disrus$iion 

The  project  actually  started 
four  months  earlier,  at  a  dinner- 
hour  discussion  of  some  Journal 
nightside  reporters.  Interracial 
marriages  were  <iiscussed  as  a 
novelty  then. 

Staff  reporter  Thom  Akeman 
then  sought  out  a  specimen 
couple  to  interview  for  a 
feature.  But  the  single  story 
was  kicked  back  to  him  with 
ideas  for  working  up  a  series. 

In  actual  working  time, 
Akeman  was  given  about  five 
weeks  for  the  legwork.  There 
was  a  long  delay  when  the  July 
riots  ripped  through  New 
Jersey,  but  the  work  was  back  in 
full  swing  when  Time  magazine 
published  a  cover  story  on  the 
marriage  of  Dean  Rusk’s 
daughter  to  a  Negro. 

Staff  photographer  Joseph 
Bu.scaino  illustrated  the  series. 
One  of  his  pictures,  a  small 
biwvm  hand  pressing  into  the 
white  skin  of  a  mother’s  cheek, 
was  captioned:  “What  Color  Is 
Love?” 

Daily  Publishes 
136  Pages  on  75th 

Lewiston,  Ida. 

The  75th  anniversary  edition 
of  the  Lewiston  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  was  the  largest  in  that  news¬ 
paper’s  history,  according  to 
A.  L.  Alford,  publisher.  The  136 
pages  included  three  anniversary 
sections.  There  were  full  page 
reproductions  from  every  Trib¬ 
une  year  except  1892.  That 
year’s  file  had  been  lost  in  a 
fire. 
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LAYOLT  AM)  DESIGN 


Opening  That  Second  Front 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 


GIVE  UP  JERUSALEM  JS^EL  WARN^ 
SS  THE  DAILY  REPORT  ^ 


Delta  Battleships'  Open  Hre; 
77  VC  Killed  by  New  Strategy 


Gas  Bombs,  Rocks,  Shots 
Mark  Atlanta  Race  Strife 

OtGaiia(AecMM|BHH|||||m|  MkO 
hratlmdUS  m  taNvt 


THWIOWaWAS 

A  oe  WAS  Moo  t  W«fe  FItxes  Mwtde; 

^  Sitff  Cf  mbrng  in  Hierarchy 


Reopon  frowrns 
of  Wofloce  Pfor 


Jury  KOt  Cassius 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  (4>n>ullanl 

Eopley  International  C.orporation 


A  second  front  page  is  a  handy  device  for  giving 
readers  16  columns  of  top  news. 

The  technique  was  invented  by  Basil  (Stuffy) 
Walters  while  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  It’s 
more  commonly  found  in  metros.  Sometimes  the  sec¬ 
ond  front  is  filled  with  local.  That’s  another  good 
idea. 

These  are  from  the  Daily  Report  of  Ontario-Up- 
land  Calif.,  p.m.  and  Sunday,  circulation  27,000  in 
a  city  of  100,000.  Everybody  who  has  been  in  an 
airplane  has  been  to  Ontario — some  several  times. 
That’s  where  they  divert  planes  that  can’t  get  down 
at  Los  Angeles  International. 

News-display  makeup  invigorates  this  second 
front,  which  is  page  .‘1.  Big  heads,  big  art  and  at¬ 
tractive  layout  propel  it.  Traditional  inside  layout 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  such  a  page.  The  pattern 
emi)hasizes  horizontal  lectangles.  There’s  only  one 
zig  in  the  page. 

The  two-column  miniskirt  is  nine  and  one-half 
inches  deep.  A  suitable  deep  vertical  is  hard  to  come 
by.  When  one  falls  into  your  hands,  this  is  what  to 
do  with  it. 

Change  of  pace  also  invites  the  eye.  This  comes 
from  the  five  in  six  spread  across  the  top  and  from 
the  two  pieces  of  10  point.  One  is  a  one  and  one-half¬ 
column  set  doubled  into  a  three-column  hole.  The 
other  is  a  two-column  set,  indented  on  each  side.  Both 
are  leaded  liberally. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  second  front  page  that 
bears  strong  resemblance  to  the  real  page  1,  yet  is 


subtly  different.  Such  a  difference  is  essential. 

The  real  page  1  (the  page-1  page  1?)  boasts  an¬ 
other  device  basically  metropolitan.  This  is  the  sky¬ 
line,  without  body  type  and  without  page-reference. 
It’s  hung  on  the  Britain-Israel  story  beneath  the 
art  in  columns  5,  6  and  7.  The  Britain-Israel  hea<l 
thus  forms  an  indirect  readout. 

Most  of  the  elements  here  are  horizontal  rec¬ 
tangles,  also.  Art  or  energetic  headlines  accent  the 
four  hot  spots.  All  heads  are  indented  on  left.  This 
is  a  small  matter,  but  the  indent  pulls  the  heads 
away  from  the  column  rules.  Thus  a  bit  more  white 
space,  a  bi^^  more  breathing  room.  Main  heads  in  the 
kicker  combinations  are  pulled  in  smartly,  with  the 
same  result. 

None  of  the  heads  in  either  page  carries  a  deck. 
It’s  doubtful  that  heads  need  decks.  If  you  used 
a  dozen  decks,  you  still  couldn’t  tell  the  entire  story 
in  a  head.  And  you  shouldn’t  want  to.  Therefore, 
why  decks?  To  make  work  on  the  desk  and  in  the 
composing  room?  To  devour  space? 

Captions  are  in  10  point  light,  with  extra  helpings 
of  white  space  above  and  below  overline  and  between 
caption  and  cutoff.  Some  editors  insist  captions  must 
be  in  boldface,  for  emphasis.  If  they  are  handled 
properly,  lightface  imparts  plenty  of  emphasis.  The 
three-column  caption  (page  1)  is  set  in  two  joints, 
a  boon  to  the  reader. 

Overlines  are  centered  and  are  in  caps  and  lower 
case.  Curiously,  kickers  are  caps.  It  would  be  worth 
the  experiment  to  set  them  up  and  down,  as  well. 
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CUTLER- HAMMER 


Our  D-Mist®  system  obsoletes 
paper  hats  by  putting  ink  mist 
back  on  the  rolls.  Pressrooms 
stay  clean.  Pressmen  are  happier. 
And  you  save  ink! 

At  the  nip  between  two  ink  rollers  in  a 
press-unit  inking  train — that’s  where  ink 
mist  starts.  And  that’s  where  the  D-Mist 
ink  suppression  system  stops  it.  By  putting 
the  ink  back  on  the  rolls. 

Airborne  ink  mist  disappears.  Your 
pressroom  takes  on  a  showroom  look. 
Housekeeping  is  easier.  Maintenance  less 
frequent  and  less  expensive. 

The  pressroom  gang  gets  a  lift,  too.  They 


don’t  even  have  to  wear  paper  hats  any 
more.  Fire  hazards  drop.  You  save  on  ink. 

These  aren’t  idle  claims.  D-Mist  sys¬ 
tems  on  nearly  1000  press  units  across  the 
country  deliver  these  benefits  every  day. 

D-Mist  systems  can  be  installed  on  your 
presses  in  a  matter  of  days,  between  press 
runs.  Or  order  them  on  your  new  presses. 
Either  way,  cost  is  moderate.  Especially 
when  you  consider  resulting  savings. 

The  man  with  all  the  answ’ers  is  your 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Industry  Sales 
Engineer.  He’ll  arrange  to  show  you  a 
D-Mist  system  in  operation  at  a  news¬ 
paper  near  you. 

If  you  wouldn’t  be  proud  to  let  your 
wife  see  your  pressroom,  let  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  see  it  first. 


HOW  THE  PATENTED  D-MIST  WORKS:  A 
Ihin,  sfainless  steel  wire  (.010  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter)  is  mounted  adjacent  to  the  ink  train  nips. 
Airborne  ink  mist,  electrically  charged,  is 
driven  back  onto  inking  rolls  by  the  electrical 
fields.  Some  mist  is  possibly  suppressed  even 
before  it's  formed. 
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Editor  Asks:  ‘Don’t  Nobody  Care  No  More’ 


By  C.  Edward  Kaeuper 
Editorial  Page  Editor 
Richmond  (ind.)  Palladium-Item 


We  used  to  hear  a  lot  about 
why  “Johnny  can't  read.”  Now 
one  wonders  at  times  why 
“Johnny  can’t  spell.” 

“Johnny”  takes  in  all  of  us 
who  deal  with  the  printed  word. 
True,  the  malady  hasn’t  yet 
reached  alarming  proportions 
but  just  a  casual  reading  of 
daily  newspapers  reveals  errors 
in  spelling  and  simple  grammar 
which  not  too  many  years  ago 
would  have  been  caught  some¬ 
where  along  the  line. 

It’s  not  important  whether  the 
mistake  is  made  by  the  writer, 
and  is  missed  by  the  copyreader, 
or  whether  it’s  an  error  which 
gets  by  the  proofreader. 

What  is  important  is  that  too 
many  errors  are  getting  into 
print.  Not  just  typographical 
“bulls”  which  may  cause  a 
reader  to  smile  indulgently,  but 
plain  mistakes  in  spelling  and 
mistakes  in  grammar. 

Readers  of  the  printed  word 
expect  it  to  be  spelled  correctly. 
They  also  expect  grammar  to  be 
correct. 

Why  Not  Check? 

What’s  happening  to  the  re¬ 
porters  who  used  to  check  the 
spelling  of  a  word  about  which 
they  had  ev’en  the  slightest 
doubt? 

Where  are  the  eagle-eyed  copy 
editors  whose  wrath  was  stirred 
by  a  plural  subject  and  a  singu¬ 
lar  verb? 

Are  proof  desks  so  interested 
in  style  and  rinky  dink  questions 
about  how  properly  to  break  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line  that 
misspelled  words  and  grammat¬ 
ical  fluffs  go  undetected? 

Here  are  some  examples  from 
just  a  few  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
western  papers,  including  local 
and  wire  ser\ice  copy: 

“Crosley  Field  has  long  been 
a  home  run  hitters  paridise 
(paradise).”  (From  an  Ohio 
newspaper) . 

“Disney  W’orld  .  .  .  should 
generate  an  additional  50,000 
fulltime  jobs  in  the  first  year  of 
its  exi stance  (existence).  (From 
a  news  wire  service  dispatch). 

A  printed  report  from  a  na¬ 
tional  security  group  spelled  it 
“irrelevent”  instead  of  “irrele¬ 
vant.” 

Dilapidated  Spelling 

“Most  welfare  recipients  live 
...  in  once  comfortable  but  now 
delapidated  (dilapidated) 
houses.”  (From  a  New  York 
metropolitan  paper). 

From  this  same  paper:  “.  .  . 
and  the  only  one  able  to  deliver 
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it  in  sufficiant  (sufficient)  quan¬ 
tities.” 

And  again  from  this  paper: 
“.  .  .  but  Mr.  Fall  was  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  prison  on  a  bribary 
(bribery)  charge.” 

A  Chicago  sports  columnist 
wrote:  “Influenced  by  this  ex- 
hilerating  (exhilarating)  finan¬ 
cial  atmosphere  .  .  .” 

From  a  Cincinnati  paper: 
“Howsam  is  a  Bristol  man  even 
though  the  marriage  was  by 
inheritence  (inheritance).  .  .  .” 

A  national  wire  service :  “This 
has  a  consiliary  (conciliatory) 
tone.” 

An  editorial  in  an  Indiana 
paper  headlined  it  “Chicago 
mayorality  (mayoralty)  race” 
and  misspelled  the  same  word 
in  the  editorial. 

A  syndicated  column  referred 
to  “repentence”  instead  of  “re¬ 
pentance.” 

An  Ohio  paper’s  tv  column: 
“.  .  .  the  story  of  a  hoodlum’s 
widow  who  invades  police  station 
seeking  vengence  (vengeance).” 

From  a  wire  service  story: 
“.  .  .  troops  are  building  a  bar¬ 
rier  of  barbed  wire  and  foxholes 
to  prevent  a  repitition  (repeti¬ 
tion).” 

From  an  Indiana  paper: 
“.  .  .  the  new  gimmick  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  a  busy  signal 
epedemic  (epidemic).” 

Good  ‘Crammer’ 

From  an  Ohio  sports  column: 
“.  .  .  of  course  he  is  not  an  Eng¬ 
lish  professor  and  does  not  keep 
a  grammer  (grrammar),  diction¬ 
ary  or  thesarus  (thesaurus)  at 
his  side.” 

From  an  Indiana  paper  edi¬ 
torial:  “.  .  .  her  trip  through 
America’s  heartland,  its  gran- 
eries  (granaries).” 

Another  Ohio  sports  column: 
“.  .  ,  sends  in  this  little  missal 
(missive).” 

From  a  wire  service  dispatch: 
“.  .  .  said  the  bill  would  work  a 
grievious  (grievous)  wrong.” 

From  an  eastern  paper:  “.  .  . 
attempt  to  insure  the  tax  deduct- 
ability  (deductibility).” 

A  headline  over  a  syndicated 
cartoon:  “Persistant  (persist¬ 
ent)  Little  Bird.” 

A  headline  in  an  Indiana 
paper:  “GOP  dissention  (dissen¬ 
sion  )  delays.” 

From  an  Ohio  paper:  “.  .  . 
seriously  ill  with  a  respitory 
(respiratory)  ailment.” 

He’s  A  ‘Descendenl’ 

From  a  New  York  paper: 


“.  .  .  57-year-old  descendent  (de¬ 
scendant).”  (This  one  occurs 
frequently.) 

From  a  wire  service  sports 
story:  “. . .  took  Folley’s  heaviest 
blows  with  bearly  (barely)  a 
flinch.” 

From  a  wire  service  news 
story:  “.  .  .  as  attorneys  argued 
the  admissability  (admissibility) 
of  evidence.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  others. 
Repentance  time  and  again  is 
misspelled  “repentence.” 

A  wire  service  story  discussed 
a  “catastrophy”  (catastrophe) 
and  the  big  black  headline  made 
the  same  mistake. 

A  sports  column  referred  to 
the  “abolishment,”  instead  of 
abolition,  of  a  certain  marker  on 
a  baseball  field.  Defendant  time 
after  time  becomes  “defendent.” 
Political  “amity”  has  appeared 
as  “animity.”  Indispensable 
often  is  misspelled  “indispens- 
ible.” 

Petulant  appeared  in  a  Chi¬ 
cago  syndicated  column  as 
“petulent.”  The  list  of  misspelled 
words  could  go  on  and  on.  They 
are  the  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  as  one  woman  complained  to 
a  midwest  editor: 

“Four  misspelled  words  in  one 
story  are  too  many  errors  for  a 
good  newspaper.” 

Errors  in  simple  grammar 
continue  to  pop  up,  too.  Some 
examples,  all  of  which  have  been 
clipped  from  daily  papers: 

“No  medical  staff  at  the  house 
of  correction  have  (has)  ever 
indicated.  .  .  .” 

“Modeling,  magazine  covers, 
and  finally  the  nude  calendar 
picture,  all  was  (were)  emotion¬ 
ally  described  .  .  .” 

“In  addition,  nearly  1,000,000 
pounds  of  mail  arrives  (arrive) 
each  month.  .  .  .” 

“The  sale  and  use  of  motor¬ 
cycles  and  motor  scooters  is 
(are)  on  the  zoom.” 

“How  Freeman  acts  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  what  he  says  in  In¬ 
diana  bears  (bear)  little  rela¬ 
tion  .  .  .” 

“Everything  was  in  disarray. 
In  the  living  room  was  (were)  a 
sofa,  a  portable  television  set,  a 
small  hi  fi  phonograph,  etc.  .  .  .” 

“The  letter  said  she  was  made 
a  colonel  in  recognization  (rec¬ 
ognition).” 

“A  policeman’s  cap  was  miss¬ 
ing  and  there  was  (were)  some 
bloodstains  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  the  committee  heard  of 
mothers  who  go  to  bed  with  the 
butcher  to  get  porkchops  for  her 
(their)  children.” 

“Tactical  measures  against 
birds  who  (which)  cause  great¬ 
est  danger. . . 

“Anybody  who  says  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  simple  does  not  know  what 


they  are  (he  is)  talking  about.” 

“Traffic  is  so  heavy  anymore 
.  .  Anymore  is  a  negative 
expression.  Its  use  would  have 
been  correct  if  the  situation  had 
been  that  “traffic  is  not  so  hea\'y 
anymore.” 

“The  Cincinnati  Reds  are 
hoping  the  law  of  averages  don’t 
(doesn’t)  catch  up  with  the 
Astros  .  . 

“.  .  .  had  run  into  a  good 
squirt  of  what  us  (we)  Mid- 
westerners  call  .  .  .” 

A  headline:  “Sox  don’t  hardly 
dare  look  back.” 

“The  children  are  the  sons  of 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Brophy’s." 
(Either  they  were  sons  of  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Brophy,  or  they 
were  sons  of  one  of  Brophy' s 
daughters.) 

A  big  black  ad  proclaimed: 
“Now  anyone  can  buy  their 
(his)  own  extra  phone.” 

An  otherwise  dignified  ad  in¬ 
serted  by  a  New  York  bank  said 
“There’s  (there  are)  months  to 
pay.” 

Remedial  English 

A  woman  reader  who  called 
attention  to  several  grammatical 
errors  in  the  same  news  story 
said: 

“This  is  why  we  spend  so 
much  money  for  remedial  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

It’s  not  clear  whether  she 
meant  on  behalf  of  those  who 
made  the  mistakes  or  to 
straighten  out  those  who  didn’t 
know  the  difference  when  they 
saw  them. 

An  English  professor  charged 
not  long  ago  that  spelling  is 
becoming  a  lost  art  and  the  dic¬ 
tionary  a  forgotten  book.  He 
said  even  school  teachers  suffer 
because  they  were  not  given  the 
necessary  training  in  rudimen¬ 
tary  English  when  they  were 
students. 

The  answer,  as  far  as  we  in 
the  newspaper  business  are  con¬ 
cerned,  seems  to  lie  with  each 
one  of  us  to  resolve  to  do  a  better 
job  and  to  alert  everyone  con¬ 
cerned — reporters,  copy  editors, 
proof  readers,  and  editors — to 
the  need  for  more  caution. 

Readers  don’t  know’  or  care 
about  deadlines  and  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  a  daily  new’spaper  oper¬ 
ation.  They  do  know’,  though, 
w’hen  they  see  misspelled  w’ords 
and  errors  in  grammar  which 
are  the  marks  of  a  sloppy  and 
careless  product. 

Newscasters  on  radio  and 
television  can  butcher  the  lan¬ 
guage  almost  at  will,  and  some 
of  them  do.  Their  errors  dis¬ 
appear  into  space.  But  the 
printed  word  stands  forever. 
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Publisher’s 
Ideas  Mark 
Tv  Building 

San  Francisco 

When  Charles  de  Young 
Thieriot,  publisher,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  mapped  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building  for 
The  Chronicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  television  subsidiary, 
KRON-TV,  he  specified  a  well- 
planned,  functional  building 
with  the  latest  available  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  result  is  a  four-story 
structure  of  dignity  and  beauty 
housing  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  of  broadcasting  equip¬ 
ment.  This  is  devoted  to  all¬ 
color  production  with  button¬ 
pushing  efficiency  amplified  by 
locally-designed  mechanisms. 

Full  operations  will  begin  with 
the  completion  of  the  transfer 
from  KRON’s  former  facilities 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
Chronicle  Building,  which  will 
then  house  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Company, 
agent  for  the  Chronicle,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Siinday  Exam¬ 
iner  &  Chronicle. 

Dailies  Benefit 

The  move  provides  additional 
space  for  the  joint  operations 
there.  The  newspaper  plant  also 
is  now  being  nearly  doubled  by 
the  addition  of  a  building  which 
will  house  a  press  room,  business 
and  editorial  offices  and  enable 
expansion  of  other  departments. 
Total  location  of  the  newspaper 
activity  at  this  one  site  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  mid-1968. 

The  new  KRON-TV  Television 
Center  will  be  the  home  of  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company’s 
CATV  affiliate.  Western  Com¬ 
munications,  which  controls  sub¬ 
sidiary  cable  companies  in  San 
Francisco,  South  San  Francisco, 
and  in  trans-Bay  Concord,  as 
well  as  the  home  of  KRON-TV, 
an  NBC  affiliated  station,  and 
KRON-FM,  a  high  fidelity  “good 
music’’  radio  station. 

The  Center  is  an  architec¬ 
tural,  an  engineering  and  a 
decorative  delight.  Built  at  the 
intersection  of  a  major  uptown 
arterial  which  leads  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  a 
sharply-rising  street,  the  slope 
has  been  utilized  to  provide 
pedestrian  entrance  to  three  of 
the  four  floor  levels. 

On  The  Kemly 

Two  floors  have  vehicle  park¬ 
ing  facilities  at  their  “back 
doors.”  A  recessed  motor  entry 
is  sufficiently  wide  for  the  park¬ 
ing  of  delivery  trucks  outside. 


KRON’s  mobile  truck  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  in  ready  position  just 
inside  the  entrance  door. 

In  the  general  program  de¬ 
partment,  cubicle  offices  line  one 
wall  to  provide  privacy  when 
needed  by  the  20  news  staffers. 
Newsreel  photographer’s  cars 
have  built  in  cables  for  re¬ 
charging  batteries,  attaching 
camera-cleaning  vacuums  and 
similar  purposes. 

Studios 

The  building’s  successive  levels 
are  devoted  principally  to  sales, 
administration,  operations,  news 
and  engineering.  There  are  two 
46  by  65-foot  studios.  Each  has 
a  28-foot  ceiling  decked  with 
more  than  a  score  of  movable 
batteries  of  light  and  sound 
equipment.  A  third  and  smaller 
studio  is  earmarked  for  filming 
and  for  live  originations. 

• 

Daily  Names 
Juveniles  On 
Drug  Charge 

The  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  has  revised  its  policy  in 
respect  of  publishing  the  names 
of  juveniles. 

A  recent  editorial  explained: 

“The  Daily  News  yesterday 
broke  a  precedent,  and  changed 
a  policy.  We  published  the  names 
of  two  17-year-old  youths  who 
have  been  arrested  for  mari¬ 
juana  offenses,  felonies  under 
the  law. 

“In  the  past,  our  rule  has  been 
to  withhold  the  names  of  crim¬ 
inal  offenders  under  the  age  of 
18.  Changing  circumstances, 
particularly  the  sharp  increase 
in  narcotics  offenses,  led  us  to 
alter  this  policy. 

Policy  Debule 

“The  step  was  taken  only  after 
long  and  complicated  discussions. 
Other  newspapers  in  California 
have  been  going  through  the 
same  internal  policy  debate. 

“Yesterday’s  story  presented 
difficult  aspects.  Four  young 
men  were  arrested.  All  were 
charged  with  possessing  mari¬ 
juana,  and  one  of  them  was 
charged  additionally  with  fur¬ 
nishing  the  drug  to  the  others. 
Two  of  them  were  17,  two  were 
18.  The  one  with  additional 
charge  of  furnishing  was  17.” 

After  further  discussion  of 
the  incident  leading  to  the 
change,  the  editorial  noted:  “The 
Daily  News  does  not  intend  to 
publish  the  names  of  juvenile 
offenders  indiscriminately.  They 
will  not  be  used  unless  in  our 
judgment  the  offense  is  excep¬ 
tionally  serious,  and  a  felony, 
not  merely  a  misdemeanor.” 
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ampersand . . . 

It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher.® 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trademark.  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we’re  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond's,  Inc;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trademarks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher  ® 
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How  Much  Manipulating  to  Improve  Impact? 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


How  much  should  a  photographer  manipulate  a  news  picture  to 
improve  its  impact? 

An  excellent  article  in  the  recent  Iowa  Preux  Photographer  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Iowa  Press  Photographers  Association,  gave  one 
photographei’s  views  on  this  subject:  “Honesty — Key  For  Im¬ 
proving  Profession.” 

The  photographer,  Jerr>’  R.  Dickinson,  28,  works  for  the  Deni¬ 
son  Newspapers  (the  three-times  weekly  Denison  Bulletin  and 
the  once-weekly  Denison  Review),  6,000  circulation  in  rural  Craw¬ 
ford  County  and  its  surrounding  area  of  West  Central  Iowa. 

Denison,  the  county  seat  (pop.  7,000)  is  the  site  of  the  Mid¬ 
western  College  which  opened  in  the  fall  of  1965  and  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  800.  There  are  two  packing  plants  and  several  mis¬ 
cellaneous  industries  in  the  community. 

Dickinson,  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  near  Fairfield,  Iowa,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa  (June,  1961)  with  a  major  in 
photojournalism.  He  attended  the  Naval  Officer  Candidates  School, 
Newport,  R.I.,  receiving  his  commission  in  November,  1961.  Three 
years  with  commands  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  fol¬ 
lowed. 

He  started  his  newspaper  career  with  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times-Democrnt  in  January,  1965,  as  a  combination  photographer- 
reporter  for  the  regional  desk.  Finding  photography  more  to  his 
liking,  he  moved  to  the  photo  department  as  a  staff  photographer 
in  January,  1966. 

In  October,  1966,  Jerry  became  chief  photographer  for  the  Den¬ 
ison  Newspapers.  “1  made  the  move  to  Denison,”  he  told  us,  “to 
take  advantage  of  offset  reproduction  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  cover  an  assignment  the  way  I  saw  it,  not  according  to  a  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  of  an  editor — though,  I  do  welcome  encourage  sug¬ 
gestions  prior  to  an  assignment.” 

This  background  on  Iwth  Dickinson  and  Denison  is  a  preface 
to  his  remarks  on  posed  pictures.  He’s  well-acquainted  with  and 
works  within  the  framework  of  smalltown  life  where  the  annual 
event  and  the  same  faces  pop  up  continually. 

“I  feel  the  more  effective  photojournalism  conies  when  the  pho¬ 
tographer  does  as  little  manipulation  of  the  scene  as  possible. 


DICKINSON- 


jiarticularly  in  spot  news  coverage,”  Dickinson  wrote  in  the  Iowa 
Press  Photographer. 

“This  in  no  way  means  he  should  stand  in  one  spot  and  fire 
away.  The  composition  that  could  be  had  by  the  photographer’s 
moving  subjects  around  also  might  be  accomplished  just  as  easily 
by  his  moving  to  a  new  position,  or  changing  a  lens.” 


.  .  .  I  was  basically  forced  into 
shooting  the  posed  set-up  .  .  . 
Then  the  little  luck  in  the  form 
of  a  curious  cow  wandered  in  to 
yank  the  picture  out  of  its  dull 
nothingness  to  a  news  picture  for 
our  front  page.  .  . 
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.  .  .  Letting  people  be  natural  is  one  of  the  prime  objectives  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  reporting.  .  . 


Dickinson  contended  that  as  soon  as  a  photographer  started 
changing  a  situation  he  created  something  other  than  what  he 
was  sent  to  cover.  “I  think  people  are  most  interesting  w’hen  they 
are  being  natural,”  .Jerry  claimed.  ‘‘But  too  often  they  change 
their  behavior  to  give  the  image  they  think  should  be  seen,  since 
normal  behavior  is  not  always  too  complimentary  to  them.” 

Dickinson  conceded  that  spontaneous  reactions  can  be  faked  to 
a  reasonable  degree  by  professional  models,  but  the  press 
photographer  seldom  worked  with  such  models.  ‘‘I  have  seen  too 
many  real  situations  that  are  given  away  by  the  one  little  detail 
which  reveals  the  hand  of  the  photographer  manipulating  the 
scene,”  he  contended. 

According  to  Dickinson,  the  goal  of  total  objectivity  was  not 
obtainable  because  the  photographer  becomes  subjective  as  soon 
as  he  decides  where  to  aim  the  camera  and  when  to  push  the  but¬ 
ton.  ‘‘So  why  change  things  even  more  by  switching  the  elements 
to  suit  your  own  taste  and  ideas?”  he  adds. 

He  advised  photographers  to  save  the  posing  for  the  unescap- 
able  new  officers,  trophy  winners,  group  shots  and  “the  other 
necessary  evils.”  Here,  Dickinson  said,  “you  can  pose  to  heart’s 
content  and  it  may  even  bring  out  a  picture  destined  to  be  buried 
on  the  inside  into  the  prize  spot  of  the  front  page — because  you 
added  a  little  something  different.” 

We  asked  Jerry  to  give  us  some  photo  examples  from  among 
his  owm  work  on  the  points  he  made  in  the  article.  The  cow  shot 
he  says  was  pure  luck.  “Here,  I  was  basically  forced  into  shooting 
the  posed  set-up.  The  subjects — National  Farmers  Organization 
members — were  very  insistent  on  what  they  wanted  to  do  during 
their  highly-publicized  protest  of  milk  prices  in  April,  1967.  Then 
the  little  luck  in  the  form  of  a  curious  cow  wandered  in  to  yank 
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.  .  .  A  change  to  a  telephoto  lens  moved  the  subjects  for  me. 


the  picture  out  of  its  dull  nothingness  to  a  news  picture  for  our 
front  page.” 

In  the  picture  of  the  little  girl  being  sketched,  the  subjects  were 
not  close  enough  to  show  via  a  normal  lens  the  involvement  the 
girl  had  wdth  her  picture  as  it  was  being  drawn,  Dickinson  pointed 
out.  “If  I  had  moved  the  subject  she  w’ould  have  become  aware  of 
the  picture  I  was  making  and  she  possibly  w'ould  have  lost  the 
interest  in  the  artist’s  work.  A  change  to  a  telephoto  lens  moved 
the  subjects  for  me  and  packed  them  into  a  better  composition.” 

The  shot  of  Jimmy  Dean  also  follow'ed  the  precepts  Dickinson 
had  put  dow’n  in  the  article.  “Letting  people  be  natural  is  one  of 
the  prime  objectives  in  photography  or  reporting,”  Jerry  told  us. 
“In  this  instance  I  argued  against  taking  a  photo  of  Jimmy  Dean 
wralking  dowm  the  street  of  the  city  in  which  he  was  doing  a  show 
— as  had  been  done  in  past  years.  I  w'ent  with  the  reporter  to  an 
interview  and  shot  available  light  candids.  While  he  was  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  interview  and  joking  with  his  manager,  he  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  my  taking  pictures. 

Dickinson  claims  the  trophy  shot  is  one  of  the  few  he  has  taken 
that  he  likes.  “I  took  several  different  shots,  including  one  of  the 
girl  with  all  the  prizes  which  she  w’on,”  he  explains.  “That  one 
ended  up  as  a  clutter.  It  didn’t  compare  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
head-and-trophy-shot — a  much  more  effective  photograph.  While 
it  is  basically  a  ‘mug  shot,’  the  trophy  explains  why  the  picture 
is  being  taken  and  also  provides  a  handy  frame.  There  is  too  often 
the  feeling  that  when  someone  wins  a  prize,  they  must  be  shown 
while  someone  else  is  handing  them  that  prize. 

Jerry  Dickinson  adds:  “We  are  striving  to  better  the  profession 
by  producing  better  pictures.  While  a  faked  photo  may  have  appeal, 
I  don’t  think  it  does  much  for  us  in  the  long  run.” 
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Sports  Ed 
Handles  Bus 
Mission 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Eighteen  months  of  hard  work 
and  the  assistance  of  a  sports 
editor’s  column  have  piven  Du¬ 
luth’s  small  Morgan  Park  school 
a  new  bus  for  its  athletic  teams 
and  students  involved  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

Executive  Sports  Editor 
Bruce  Bennett  of  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  put 
the  spark  in  a  lagging  campaign 
to  acquire  1  million  Betty 
Crocker  coupons  needed  to  win 
the  bus  from  General  Mills. 

The  Duluth  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  does  not  provide  transpor¬ 
tation  for  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities.  Therefore,  the  new  bus 
was  needed  to  replace  a  worn 
out  vehicle  which  had  been  in 
use  since  1951. 

Bennett’s  part  in  helping  Mor¬ 
gan  Park  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarj"  school  to  obtain  the  bus 
was  recognized  by  Richard  Hill, 
principal,  who  said  in  a  letter 
“you  gave  your  support  at  the 
time  when  the  bus  drive  was  at 
the  point  of  greatest  need.” 

Slow  Progress 

The  project  had  its  inception 
in  the  spring  of  1966,  when  the 
Duluth  Herald  carried  an  item 
about  it  on  the  Teen  Page. 

Again,  in  the  fall  of  1966,  the 
Teen  Page  had  another  story 
about  the  project,  noting  that 
progress  was  slow. 

In  December  that  year,  Or- 
v'lD  E.  Lomoe,  executive  editor 
of  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  suggested  to  Bennett 
that  he  attempt  to  give  impetus 
to  the  drive  because  the  small 
school  was  less  able  to  raise 
funds  than  the  larger  schools  in 
Duluth. 

“It  sounded  like  a  worthwhile 
project  and  seemed  to  be  an 
area  in  which  we  could  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  community,”  said 
Bennett.  “I  checked  with  the 
school  authorities  and  found 
that  the  project  was  in  real 
trouble. 

“The  school  had  collected 
about  175,000  coupons  in  about 
seven  months  and  at  that  rate 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  goal 
which  had  to  be  attained  by 
May  31,  1967. 

“I  told  Mrs.  Jennie  Schwar, 
then  acting  principal,  I  would 
like  to  help  through  my  sports 
column  and  we  agreed  that  it 
would  be  best  to  wait  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year  since  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  was  about  to  start. 

We  felt  the  publicity  w’ould  be 
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MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED — Rick  SfoyanofF,  president  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  Park  High  School  Student  Council,  sits  in  the  drivers  seat  of 
the  new  school  bus  delivered  to  the  school  by  General  Mills  for  use 
by  athletic  teams  and  students  involved  in  extracurricular  activities. 
Looking  on,  from  left,  are  Bruce  Bennett,  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  through  whose  newspaper 
column  word  of  Morgan  Park's  campaign  for  a  new  bus  was  spread; 
Mrs.  Richard  Mortensen,  who  headed  the  drive  that  gained  in  excess 
of  one  million  coupons  needed  to  acquire  the  bus,  and  Richard  Hill, 
Morgan  Park  principal. 


best  received  while  school  w’as 
in  session. 


Exclusive  Request 


“I  evoked  a  promise  from  her 
that  this  would  be  ‘our  baby’ 
and  that  if  the  newspaper  en¬ 
tered  into  the  campaign  we 
would  want  to  have  it  generally 
exclusive  and  not  have  the  school 
or  PTA  going  off  in  six  differ¬ 
ent  directions  and  soliciting  help 
from  all  media.  She  agreed  on 
this  matter,  too,  and  we  came 
out  strong  for  the  project  in 
January.” 

Bennett  wrote  a  half  a  dozen 
columns  himself  that  month 
promoting  the  drive  for  coupons. 
The  tempo  of  the  campaign  in¬ 
creased. 

Students  in  other  schools  of 
the  Duluth  area  started  drives 


of  their  own  to  help  Morgan 
Paik.  One  Duluth  school.  East 
High,  alone  contributed  100,- 
()()()  coupons. 

The  mail  started  pouring  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Florida,  California,  Oregon, 
Ohio,  Hawaii  and  other  states. 
Two  Duluth  firms,  Goldfine’s 
By  the  Bridge,  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter,  and  Gershgol’s,  a  food  mar¬ 
ket,  held  specials  that  swelled 
the  coupon  total  to  850,000  by 
the  end  of  April. 

Bennett  kept  plugging  the 
drive  in  his  column  and  in  May 
Goldfine’s  came  back  with  a 
final  “Over-the-Top”  special, 
which  did  just  that  before  the 
May  31  deadline.  In  October, 
Morgan  Park  school  received  its 
new’  bus  and  it  is  now’  in  service. 


Hourly  Radio  News  Is  Resumed 


“New’s  Around  the  Clock,”  a 
radio  five-minute  hourly  news 
program  created  in  World  War 
II  and  dropped  in  1960  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  returned 
to  New’  York  radio  Oct.  30. 

The  New’  York  Daily  News- 
created  radio  format — 24  up-to- 
the-minute  editions  daily,  seven 
days  each  w’eek — is  now’  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  News’  ow’n  radio 
station,  the  all-stereo  WPIX 
FM.  The  programs  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  station’s  own  staff. 

“Personnel  have  been  briefed 
thoroughly  to  equip  and  ac¬ 
quaint  them  w’ith  the  simple, 
balanced,  comprehensive  and 
succinct  digests  that  made  the 
‘News  Around  the  Clock’  the 


nation’s  accepted  guideline  in 
objective,  aural  presentations  of 
local  and  world-wide  events,” 
said  Leavitt  J.  Pope,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  WPIX,  Inc. 


Created  bv  Pullersoii 


Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson, 
founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  created  “News 
Around  the  Clock”  Feb.  15, 
1942  on  WNEW-Radio  and  it 
concluded  its  daily  reports  on 
WPAT-Radio  March  1,  1960. 
The  program’s  return  w’as  au¬ 
thorized  by  Richard  W.  Clarke, 
editor  of  the  New’s,  who  played 
a  major  role  in  starting  the 
original  program  service  more 
than  25  years  ago. 


Quest  For  Story 
Cited  As  Reason 


For  Bogus  Cash 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Tw’o  men  w’ho  contended  they 
were  only  concocting  a  scheme 
to  bail  out  a  financially  troubled 
w’eekly  newspaper  w’ere  con¬ 
victed  (Oct.  26)  by  a  federal 
court  jury  of  counterfeiting. 

They  are  Joseph  William 
(Lee)  Grant,  27,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  W’eekly  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  Citizen  Times,  and  Lee  Jo¬ 
seph  Gearhart,  35,  both  of  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids. 

Government  officials  called  it 
“the  biggest  counterfeiting 
scheme  in  Iowa  history.” 

The  two  men  were  arrested 
outside  a  Waterloo,  Iowa,  motel 
Sept.  1  by  Secret  Service  agents. 
The  officers  said  they  confis¬ 
cated  $2.39,910  in  bogus  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $100  bills. 

Since  their  arrest.  Grant  and 
Gearhart  have  insisted  Grant 
printed  the  counterfeit  money 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  big  news 
story  to  help  pull  his  financial¬ 
ly  shaky  new'spaper  out  of  the 
red. 

Charles  Dunham  of  Deep 
River,  low’a,  present  publisher 
of  the  Citizen  Times,  said  he 
purchased  the  paper  outright 
from  Grant  in  August,  before 
the  arrest  w’as  made. 

Gearhart  said  they  had  made 
arrangements  to  turn  the  bogus 
money  over  to  a  man  they 
thought  was  “Wayne  Freeman,” 
an  underworld  buyer,  and  that 
Grant  had  planned  to  follow 
the  “buyer”  to  get  his  auto  li¬ 
cense  number  and  report  it  to 
the  FBI. 

The  “buyer”  turned  out  to 
be  Secret  Serv’ice  agent  John 
Massa. 

Gearhart’s  court-appointed  at¬ 
torney,  Kenneth  Moon,  called 
the  two  defendants  “A  couple 
of  awkw’ard  bunglers”  who  made 
poor  quality  counterfeit  money 
with  no  intent  to  defraud. 

Judge  Edw’ard  McManus  de¬ 
layed  sentencing  pending  a  pre¬ 
sentence  investigation.  Grant 
could  be  given  sentences  total¬ 
ing  65  years  in  prison  or  $30,- 
000  fine,  or  both.  Gearhart  faces 
a  possible  20  years  in  prison, 
$15,000  fine  or  both. 


Assistant  M.E. 


It  was  incorrectly  reported  to 
E&P  (Oct.  28)  that  Boyd  Sim¬ 
mons,  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News  had  been  appointed 
assistant  city  editor.  Simmons’ 
new  post  is  that  of  assistant 
managing  editor. 


Death  Probe 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


she  had  formerly  been  assigned 
to  the  paper’s  City-County  Bu¬ 
reau. 

300  Interviews 

The  team  spent  six  weeks  in¬ 
terviewing  300  witnesses,  work¬ 
ing  independently  of  police  and 
other  official  sources.  They  talked 
to  victims’  families  and  em¬ 
ployers,  canvassed  entire  blocks 
door  to  door,  sought  out  missing 
or  reluctant  witnesses,  pains¬ 
takingly  checked  sniper  reports, 
searched  the  scenes  of  the  kill¬ 
ings,  dug  bullets  out  of  porch 
railings. 

The  reporters  accepted  almost 
nothing  in  the  official  reports  as 
true  until  they  had  checked  it 
themselves.  They  obtained  de¬ 
tailed  morgue  reports,  conferred 
with  ballistics  experts,  ques¬ 
tioned  military  authorities, 
searched  police  reports,  hospital 
records,  city  directories,  drivers’ 
license  files. 

Always  during  the  10-  and  12- 
hour  work  days  the  team  faced 
the  sensitive,  difficult  job  of 
weighing  the  evidence  on  a 
highly  emotional  subject,  of 
evaluating  the  mood,  methods 
and  motives  of  the  people  they 
dealt  with. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  the  Free  Press  team 
checked  its  findings  against  the 
latest  police  reports,  and  con¬ 
ferred  frequently  with  Wayne 
County  Prosecutor  William  L. 
Cahalan. 

Each  reporter  on  the  team 
investigated  a  dozen  or  more 
killings,  talking  over  prelimi- 
ary  findings  with  Luedtke,  who 
was,  in  effect,  keeping  track  of 
40  separate  investigations.  And 
each  separate  investigation  be¬ 
came  its  own  fascinating  story 
as  the  reporters  pieced  together 
the  movements  of  each  victim 
and  the  person  or  persons  who 
killed  him  in  an  inexorably 
evolving  pattern,  ending  each 
time  in  death:  The  death  of  a 
four-year-old  Negro  girl  riddled 
with  machine-gun  bullets,  of  a 
private  watchman  shot  vrhen  he 
stood  up  to  watch  the  National 
Guard  roll  by,  of  a  shoemaker 
clubbed  to  the  ground  as  he 
swung  an  ancient  saber  at  his 
attackers. 

The  final  result  was  a  24,000- 
word  report  spread  over  five  full 
pages  in  the  Sunday,  Sept.  3 
paper.  The  report  included  sepa¬ 
rate  stories  tracing  in  often 
tragic  detail  how  each  killing 
occurred  and  why.  It  began  with 
a  2,000-word  summation  written 
by  Luedtke,  who  tempered  the 
report’s  sometimes  damning  con¬ 
clusions  with  reason  and  under¬ 
standing. 
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The  major  finding:  “A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  riot  victims  need  not 
have  died.  Their  deaths  could 
have  been — and  should  have  been 
— prevented.” 

The  investigation  revealed 
that  Detroit  police  shot  18  per¬ 
sons,  14  of  them  confirmed  loot¬ 
ers,  the  others  a  sniper,  a  pos¬ 
sible  arsonist,  and  two  of  three 
men  in  the  Algiers.  Six  persons 
— five  clearly  innocent — were 
killed  by  the  National  Guard.  In 
five  more  fatal  shootings,  both 
police  and  Guardsmen  were  in¬ 
volved;  four  of  those  victims 
were  also  innocent. 

Two  persons  were  killed  by 
storeowners,  three  by  private 
citizens.  Murder  warrants  were 
issued  in  two  of  those  cases.  Two 
were  killed  by  electric  power 
lines,  two  by  fire. 

Of  the  five  remaining,  one  was 
killed  accidentally  by  an  Army 
paratrooper  (the  only  fatal  shot 
fired  by  the  w’ell-disciplined 
federal  troops  who  arrived  in 
Detroit  on  the  third  day  of  the 
riot) ;  one  by  an  unknown  gun¬ 
man.  A  fireman  was  shot  by  a 
hidden  sniper  or  stray  National 
Guard  bullet,  a  policeman  shot 
as  a  fellow’  officer  struggled  w’ith 
a  prisoner.  The  last  was  the 
third  victim  in  the  Algiers  w’hose 
slayer  has  never  been  identified. 

■The  investigators  concluded: 

The  performance  of  Michigan 
State  and  city  policemen  was 
generally  restrained  and  impres¬ 
sive  despite  some  incidents  of 
poor  judgment. 

Unnecessary  Deaths 

The  National  Guard  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  several  unnecessary 
deaths,  in  part  because  its  units 
either  did  not  hear  or  obey  an 
Army  order  to  unload  their 
weapons  and  fire  only  on  com¬ 
mand. 

The  number  of  snipers  and 
the  danger  they  presented  w’ere 
vastly  overstated  by  police  re¬ 
ports.  In  several  cases,  deaths 
at  first  attributed  to  snipers 
were  really  the  result  of  mis¬ 
directed  fire  from  police  or 
Guardsmen  in  the  area. 

In  one  case,  Goltz  found  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  had,  without 
warning,  fired  at  an  auto  con¬ 
taining  three  w’hite  youths. 
When  the  firing  was  over,  the 
Guard  discovered  the  youths 
were  unarmed — but  apparently 
had  slain  one  of  their  owti  men. 

Goltz  also  spent  days  climbing 
rooftops  w’ithin  a  mile  of  the 
Harlan  House  Motel,  where  a 
business  w’oman  w’as  fatally  shot 
— allegedly  by  a  sniper — as  she 
stood  at  a  lighted  window.  He 
concluded  the  shot  could  have 
come  form  just  one  place;  the 
National  Guard  post  in  the 
street  below’. 

In  another  case,  Serrin  helped 
a  heartbroken  Tennessee  farmer 
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clear  his  son’s  name,  w’hen  he 
found  that  the  young  man — an 
alleged  sniper — had  been  shot  by 
Guardsmen  w’ithout  warning  as 
he  descended  a  well-lighted  stair- 
w’ay  unarmed.  The  young  man 
had  been  part  of  a  vigilante 
team  w’ho  had  carried  blankets, 
w’ater  buckets  and  a  rifle  to  the 
roof  of  their  apartment  building 
W’hen  shots  and  flames  erupted 
nearby.  In  a  police  report  re¬ 
vised  after  the  riot,  police  w’ith- 
drew’  the  statement  that  the 
young  man  had  been  armed. 

The  investigation  —  even 
though  it  questioned  or  dis¬ 
credited  some  official  reports — 
drew’  praise  from  Prosecutor 
Cahalan,  Police  Commissioner 
Ray  Girardin  and  other  top  city 
officials. 

Copies  W’ere  requested  by  the 
McLellan  subcommittee  investi¬ 
gating  the  summer’s  riots,  w’hose 
investigators  interview’ed  the 
Free  Press  team;  by  the  Presi¬ 
dential  commission  investigating 
the  riots,  the  Douglas  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Urban  Problems  and 
dozens  of  other  agencies. 

High  Impact 

The  stories  w’ere  w’ritten  with¬ 
out  embellishment,  but  many 
readers  said  the  impact  of  the 
report — the  piling  of  incident 
upon  incident,  of  cruel  coinci¬ 
dences,  fatal  errors,  tragic  deci¬ 
sions,  random  violence  and  im¬ 
personal  orders  that  culminated 
in  43  dead — w’as  too  great  for 
them  to  read  the  entire  account 
at  once. 

Today  it  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  significant 
independent  new’spaper  investi¬ 
gations  ever  undertaken  in 
Detroit. 

It  has  become  an  official  part 
of  the  police  record  of  the  riot, 
the  w’orst  and  most  costly  in  the 
nation’s  history.  And  so  inevi¬ 
tably,  has  its  conclusion: 

“A  majority  of  the  deaths  re¬ 
ported  here  appear  to  be  un¬ 
necessary.  That  price,  how’ever 
intolerable  it  may  be,  is  part  of 
what  w’e  have  paid  for  eight 
days  of  insanity.” 

• 

Detroit  Newspaper 
Misidentified 

In  coverage  of  the  INPA 
Western  Regional  Conference, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona,  on  page  50 
of  the  October  28  issue.  Editor 
&  Publisher  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  David  E.  Henes,  promotion 
director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  being  associated  with 
the  Detroit  News. 

The  “Action  Line”  feature  de¬ 
scribed  by  Henes  in  the  INPA 
Conference  coverage  is  a  Detroit 
Free  Press  activity.  It  is  not  a 
Detroit  New’s  promotion,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  E&P  story. 


Six  College  Papers 
Awarded  Plaques 

Chicago 

“There  has  been  no  time  in 
all  human  history  when  mankind 
so  desperately  needed  man  and 
w’omen  capable  of  communi¬ 
cating  widely,  responsibly  and 
intelligently,”  said  Lloyd  Wendt, 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American,  in 
a  speech  paying  tribute  to  six 
college  new’spapers  honored  for 
excellence  during  the  1966-67 
school  year. 

Wendt  presented  (Oct.  20) 
Pacemaker  plaques  on  behalf  of 
the  American  New’spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Collegiate  Press,  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  prize-winning 
collegiate  new’spapers  at  the 
ACP’s  Fall  Conference  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  here. 

The  w’inning  new’spapers  were 
(papers  published  at  least  twice 
each  w’eek) :  Daily  Tar  Heel, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill;  State  News,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  East  Lan¬ 
sing;  (Papers  published  weekly 
or  less  frequently) :  Auburn 
Plainsman,  Auburn  University, 
Auburn,  Ala.;  the  Oracle,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida,  Tampa. 
(Papers  published  by  junior 
colleges) :  Valley  Star,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Valley  College,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.;  Warwhoop,  El  Camino 
College,  El  Camino,  Calif. 

• 

Fire  Routs  Weeklies 
From  Their  Plant 

Salem,  N.J. 

The  Salem  Sunbeam  is  doing 
business  as  usual  in  a  store 
around  the  corner  from  its 
publishing  plant. 

A  general  alarm  fire  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  24,  destroyed  the 
business,  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  offices  of  the  Sunbeam  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  w’hich  pro¬ 
duces  12  of  its  ow’n  weeklies  and 
prints  four  others. 

The  office  of  Tri-County  Cable 
Television,  also  in  the  building, 
was  damaged. 

The  production  departments 
were  untouched  by  the  blaze, 
which  started  in  an  oil  heater, 
and  there  was  no  interruption  in 
the  publishing  schedule  of  the 
w’eekly  group. 

The  Sunbeam  came  out  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  on  schedule  w’ith 
tw’o  front  page  pictures  and  a 
full  story  on  the  fire.  Page  tw’o 
W’as  devoted  entirely  to  photos 
of  the  fire. 

• 

‘Arts  and  Leisure’ 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register’s  Sunday  edition  has 
designated  its  section  containing 
new’s  and  features  on  entertain¬ 
ment,  culture,  travel  and  hobby 
interests  as  “Arts  and  Leisure.” 
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ANA  Meeting 

(Continued  from  }>ane  16) 

Change  client  creative  devel¬ 
opment  and  approval  proced¬ 
ures,  change  the  agency  crea¬ 
tive  and/or  account  people 
working  on  the  account. 

Substantially  increase  the 
creative  experience,  ability  and 
sensitivity  of  advertiser  people 
who  play  key  roles  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  approval  of 
agency  creative  work. 

H.  Copeland  Robinson,  Jr., 
director  of  brand  management, 
Liggett  &  Meyers  Tobacco  Co., 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
.WA  sur\ey,  was  critical  of  the 
present  agency  creative  devel¬ 
opment  and  approval  process. 

He  said  the  standard  agencies 
system  of  client  contact  through 
account  executives  makes  for 
“poor  creative  demonstrations.” 

“Too  often,”  he  explained, 
“the  agency  supervisor  and  his 
account  team  believe  they  are 
the  agency,  if  the  account  team 
changes  to  represent  the  client 
to  creative  people,  and  their 
creative  people  and  product  to 
the  client,  both  the  agency  and 
advertiser  risk  misinterpretation 
and  the  advertiser  loses  the  of¬ 
ten  valuable  exchange  with  cre¬ 
ative  people  that  can  develop 
even  better  ideas. 

“An  agency  must  permit  reg¬ 
ular  contact  for  the  creative 
people  with  the  advertiser.” 

He  felt  much  of  the  ineffective 
advertising  can  be  attributed  to 
agencies  who  approach  their  as¬ 
signments  without  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  of  marketing  facts — that 
creative  people  tlon’t  get  out  of 
their  chair  and  into  the  protl- 
uct.” 

He  said  the  present  agency 
approval  system  needetl  to  be 
examined.  "It  seems  to  me,” 
Robinson  stated,  “agency  crea¬ 
tive  review  boai’ds  whenever 
they  exist  are  the  most  suscep¬ 
tible  to  erroi-s  in  creative  judg¬ 
ment.  The  people  who  make  up 
review  Iwards  more  often  than 
not  are  best  men  with  other 
jobs  and  I  question  whether  that 
can  bring  to  the  table  each  time 
all  the  qualifications  needed  to 
judge  a  i)articular  problem.” 

.Another  agency  shortcoming, 
he  said,  is  their  slowness 
“to  react  to  ineffective  adver¬ 
tising  when  it  becomes  knowm. 
It  is  a  fact  that  an  ad  campaign 
can  fail,  too  often  when  that 
happens  an  agency  starts  from 
scratch  to  create  the  replace¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  The  waiting 
period  between  the  old  and  new 
is  critical,  he  pointed  out  since 
“sales  suffer  and  the  ability  to 
turn  the  sales  picture  around 
becomes  more  difficult.” 

He  suggested  that  the  agency 


engineer  a  system  within  its 
creative  organization  which  pre¬ 
pares  advertising  for  this  pos¬ 
sible  eventuality  and  if  they 
don’t,  he  commented,  “they  are 
not  fulfilling  their  creative  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  client.” 

Run  Scared 

Robinson  said  agencies  are 
too  easily  and  frequently  talked 
out  of  their  convictions  for  an 
advertising  idea  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  “Agencies,”  he  remarked 
“can  and  do  run  scared.”  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  poor  advertiser- 
agenc.v  relationship  is  at  the 
.•oot  of  this  problem.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  agency  vs.  client  is,  he 
said  “all  to  prevalent  in  our 
business  and  contributes  to  the 
cause.” 

“The  agency  which  de’*''lops  a 
record  of  compromise  with  the 
client,”  he  warned,  “is  not  do¬ 
ing  its  share  in  maintaining 
good  client-agency  relationship 
— although  they  must  think  they 
are — and  some  day,  some  month, 
some  year  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
lationship  at  all.” 

On  the  other  side,  David  Mc¬ 
Call,  president,  Laroche,  Mc¬ 
Caffrey  &  McCall  ad  agency 
said  advertisers  could  be  re¬ 
warded  in  this  life,  by  brilliant 
advertising  campaigns,  happy 
days  and  carefree  nights,  by 
taking  this  pledge: 

Put  your  product  or  corporate 
strateg>'  in  writing.  Work  out  a 
research  credo  and  pay  for  nec¬ 
essary  research.  Make  your 
agency  clear  an  impression 
statement  with  you  before  be¬ 
ginning  creative  work. 

Insist  on  maintenance  of  com¬ 
munications  during  the  creative 
process. 

Maintain  a  loose  and  con¬ 
structive  atmosphere  during 
creative  presentations. 

Discuss  only  what  matter  in 
creative  meetings — does  it  fit  the 
strategy  and  is  it  great  adver¬ 
tising. 

Lawrence  D’Aloise,  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
creative  review  board,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  discussed 
nine  ways  an  “enlightened  man¬ 
agement  can  help  generate  cre¬ 
ativity.” 

In  brief  form,  they  were: 

Be  more  open  minded  ...  to 
lie  yes-minded  rather  than  no- 
minded. 

To  insist  on  the  exercise  of 
discipline  lather  than  the  hope 
for  happy  happenings. 

To  expect  proper  balance 
where  distinction  of  style  rests 
upon  the  solid  bedrock  of  sub¬ 
stance.  W’here  difference  and 
flair  stem  from  true  focus. 

To  provide  a  demanding  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  good  people 
can  rise  to  what  they  want  to 
lie  and  can  be. 

To  encourage  the  enlargement 
of  creative  people’s  challenges 


beyond  the  actual  experience 
they  may  have. 

To  sponsor  extension  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  ...  so  that  good 
men  rise  to  their  full  capacities 
and  help  others  rise  to  theirs. 
So  they  will  delegate  but  not 
abdicate. 

To  seek  only  that  which  is 
original  not  copy-cat,  not  de¬ 
rivative,  not  me-too. 

To  expect  convictions  that 
may  be  different  from  yours.  To 
realize  that  the  tides  come  in 
liecause  good  waves  are  made. 

To  receive  the  essence  of  the 
creative  process  .  .  to  realize 
how  it  works  and  to  help  see 
that  it  does. 


Controllers 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

five  percent.  A  higher  bonus  is 
paid  when  the  gain  reaches 
seven  percent.  The  maximum 
amount  paid  out  per  month  is 
$400. 

In  the  circulation  department, 
the  Courier-Post  felt  that  with 
proper  planning  and  motivation 
for  supervisors,  circulation  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  carriers  an  ad¬ 
justment  could  be  made  in  the 
home  delivery  rate  and  also  show 
an  increase  in  circulation. 

The  rate  adjustment  incentive 
cost  was:  newspaperboys,  $11,- 
61)4;  circulation  representatives, 
$4,345;  supervisors,  $1,300; 
total,  $17,339. 

Net  worth  of  1,000  net  paid  in 
circulation  is  $18,665.60,  Evans 
.said.  By  paying  the  bonus  the 
paper  didn’t  lose  any  circulation, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  with  a 
paper  of  ov’er  100,000  circulation 
it  would  be  possible  to  lose  at 
least  2,000  subs. 

“So  far  as  we  are  concerned,” 
Evans  said,  “we  sav'e  twice  the 
$18,665.50,  plus  what  we  would 
have  to  pay  to  get  the  2,000 
back.” 

More  timely  information  is 
needed  on  labor  costs  and  the 
affect  of  contract  changes  on 
operation,  in  the  opinion  of  Donn 
N.  Purdy,  manager  of  industrial 
relations,  Toronto  (Ontario) 
Star. 

(Continued  Employment 

Employes,  their  labor  unions 
and  their  government  represen¬ 
tatives  expect  that  employment 
will  continue  for  some  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  Purdy  said, 
and  if  an  employer  has  mis¬ 
judged  his  needs  or  cannot  avoid 
a  reduction  in  staff,  he  must 
undertake  a  substantial  cost 
burden  to  provide  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  or  some  form  of 
retaining  and  relocating  for  a 
staff  which  has  been  displaced. 

Noting  the  visible  trend  to¬ 
ward  shorter  working  hours  as 
the  result  of  increased  produc- 
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tivity,  Purdy  said: 

“If  our  society  cannot  find 
more  useful  ways  in  which 
people  can  occupy  their  leisure 
time  we  may  see  a  long  slide 
into  decadence.  We  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  provide  leadership  to 
industry  and  to  finance  some  of 
this  leisure-time  activity. 

“There  will  be  benefits  to  us 
in  this  area.  As  an  example,  im¬ 
proved  scholarship  programs  for 
the  staff  and  for  children  of 
staffers  will  upgrade  skills  and 
provide  a  source  of  staffing  for 
the  next  generation.” 

• 

Yale  Schedules 
New  Seminars 
In  Journalism 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  new  program  to  enable 
leaders  in  various  fields  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  visit  Yale  for  brief 
periods  of  residence  has  been 
established.  President  Kingman 
Brewster  Jr.  of  Yale  University 
announced  (Nov.  1). 

To  be  known  as  Yale  Seminars 
in  Modein  Journalism,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  for  visits,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  related  activities  by 
editors,  writers,  publishers  and 
commentators  engaged  in  work 
in  newspapers  and  other  news 
media. 

The  program  will  be  supported 
by  Nelson  Poynter,  who  received 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
Yale  in  1927.  He  is  the  president 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
and  publisher  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly.  The  program 
will  be  financed  by  the  Poynter 
Fund. 

The  first  visitors  scheduled  in 
the  Yale  Seminars  in  Modem 
Journalism  for  this  year  will  be 
Mark  Ethridge,  former  publisher 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
former  editor  of  Newsday; 
Peter  Grose,  1957,  of  the  Eevo 
York  Times  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  recently  returned  from 
service  as  correspondent  in 
Moscow;  Theodore  White, 
author,  journalist;  Murray 
Kempton,  New  York  Post  col¬ 
umnist  and  author;  and  Fred 
Hechinger,  Education  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  program  will  be  flexible 
and  will  be  arranged  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis  for  each  visitor. 
“This  program  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  students  and 
faculty  to  become  familiar  with 
journalism  through  its  best 
practitioners,”  president  Brews¬ 
ter  said,  “and  for  the  people 
dealing  with  news,  especially 
news  of  education,  it  will  provide 
a  chance  for  deeper  involvement 
in  a  university.” 
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Illinois  Press  Assn. 
Elects  Seliroeder 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Marshall  R.  Schroeder,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  Lakeland 
publishers  at  Grayslake,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois 
Press  .Association  at  the  102nd 
annual  fall  convention  here.  He 
succeeds  Roy  Rucker,  publisher 
of  the  Bridgeport  Leader. 

Schroeder  publishes  six  weekly 
newspapers  in  Lake  County. 
These  are  the  Grayulnke  Timex, 
Round  Lake  .Wu’s,  Fox  Lake 
Prexx,  Lake  VUla  Record,  ILar- 
renSeu'port  Press  and  the 
Antioch  Reporter. 

His  son  William  is  editor  of 
the  papers  and  another  son, 
Robert,  is  business  and  plant 
manager.  His  weeklies  have  won 
many  newspaper  contest 
awards.  The  Fox  Lake  Press 
was  the  winner  of  the  Will 
Loomis  Editorial  .Achievement 
Trophy  in  1965. 

Started  as  Banker 

“Marsh”  liegan  his  business 
career  in  the  banking  business 
in  1923  but  10  years  later  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  Neu's-Sun.  From  the 
Daily  he  went  to  the  Libertyville 
Independent-Register  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  manager. 
After  18  years  at  Libertjwille 
he  went  into  business  for  him¬ 
self  at  Grayslake  in  1956. 

Schroeder  has  been  active  in 
the  Illinois  Press  Association  for 
more  than  25  years. 

• 

Obituary 

Alma  M.  Lycett,  65,  society 
editor,  X  or  walk  (Conn.)  Hour, 
for  42  years;  Oct.  22. 

4c  # 

Harrison  Blake  Ozias,  85, 
journalist-author;  Oct.  19,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  At  one  time  was  a 
Washington  correspondent, 
Cleveland  Sews,  and  was  editor 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

«  *  * 

Stanley'  Sy.man,  75,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  weekly 
Danbury  (Conn.)  Journal  Ad¬ 
vertiser',  Oct.  20. 

4c  4c  « 

Esthman  S.  Newman,  49, 
wire  editor,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times;  Oct.  19. 

•  *  * 

James  M.  O’brien,  retired 
Associated  Press  ship  reporter; 
Oct.  23. 

«  4i  4c 

Hi'CH  C.  Schutte,  44,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Oct. 
20. 

4:  *  4c 

W.  E.  Showen,  85,  founder, 
Minco  (Okla.)  Minstrel,  for  37 
years  publisher,  Maysville 
(Okla.)  Xews;  Oct.  15. 

4c  *  4i 

Rebecca  A.  Hackett,  former 


managing  editor,  Manila  Times; 
Oct.  17. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  A.  Stoddard,  73, 
publisher  of  the  Craig  (Colo.) 
Empire-Courier;  Oct.  19. 

*  *  * 

Jean  McElrath,  50,  sight¬ 
less  author  and  correspondent 
for  Reno  and  Salt  Lake  City 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Willia.ms,  73,  re¬ 
tired  associate  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Xews  and  Observer,  Oct. 
21. 

4c  *  4i 

Stanley  Syman,  75,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  weekly 
Danbury  (Conn.)  Journal  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  former  New  York 
newspaper  executive;  Oct.  20. 

4c  4c  4c 

Murrey  Lewis,  55,  former 
newspaperman  and  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondent  and 
a  vicepresident  of  Carl  Byoir  & 
.Associates,  public  relations  firm; 
Oct.  18. 

*  «  * 

John  F.  Devine,  73,  printing- 
ink  industry  executive  for  50 
years,  former  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Printing  Ink  Makers, 
director  of  the  Litho  Graphic 
Foundation  and  the  National 

Printing  Ink  Research  Institute; 
Oct.  18. 

*  *  * 

Jack  M.  De  Beaufort,  85,  Los 
.Angeles  Times  special  writer 
and  former  war  correspondent; 
Oct.  16. 

4c  4c  * 

August  Gill,  67,  former 
Maritime  Administration  aide 
and  public  relations  executive 

with  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers;  Oct.  14. 

4c  •  4( 

Dudley  L.  Vaill,  94,  retired 
president  of  the  Citizen  Printing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Evening  Citizen;  Oct. 
8. 

41  4c  « 

Harry  De  Graves,  78,  retired 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  publisher  of 
the  Hastings  Xews;  Oct.  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Hall,  79,  retired  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Journal  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  former  N.  J. 
athletic  commissioner;  Oct.  11. 

•  *  * 

Ella  Hardenburgh  Smith, 
81,  suburban  correspondent. 
Liberty  (N.  Y.)  Register;  Oct. 
2. 

«  «  * 

.Anne  Wheelan,  86,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
newspaperwoman;  Oct.  7. 

*  •  « 

Mrs.  Hill  Williams,  74,  re¬ 
tired  women’s  editor  of  the  Pas¬ 
co  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald; 
Oct.  17. 

*  «  4c 

John  F.  O’Keefe,  60,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oceanside 


(N.  Y.)  Beacon,  weekly  news¬ 
paper;  Oct.  15. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  R.  Rariden,  81,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Greencastle 
(Ind.)  Daily  Banner  for  more 
than  40  years  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1965;  Oct.  16. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ronald  L.  Wilhite,  35,  staff 
photographer  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  for  14  vears; 
Sept.  23. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  J.  Foley,  79,  re¬ 
tired  general  manager  of  the 
Xewark  (N.  J.)  News;  Oct.  10. 

*  «  * 

Sasha  Lurie,  57,  a  TASS  cor¬ 
respondent  in  New  York  since 
1945;  Oct.  4. 

*  *  * 

George  Smedal,  68,  a  former 
business  news  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  Oct.  3. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  McClellan,  61, 


A\>OU.>CEMEM.S 

Appraiser  s-Consultants 

PHIL  turner  associates 
430  E.  VerduKO  Ave.,  Suite  1 
Burb.->nk,  Calif.,  91501.  (213)  846-2021 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lM>ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Business  Opportunities 

I  DO  Y’OU  HAVE  MANUSCRIPT  for 
I  IxMfk?  Planning  one?  Have  out-of-print 
of  unusual  book  available?  Know  some- 
I  one  who  has?  National  firm  intereste<l. 

Write  fully  to  Bo.x  1851,  E<litor  & 
!  Pul)lisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Ha^ue.  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


j  Tne  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
I  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  490C1.  Ph.:  349-7422. 
I  "America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


'  IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEaCT 
i  that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
j  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I  paiKr  pro|>erties  -  sale  or  purchase. 
I  Ilixie  Newspapers,  P.O  Box  490,  Gads- 
I  den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspa|>er  Pro|)erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Ekiuipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


outdoor  columnist  for  the  Iron- 
ton  (Ohio)  Tribune;  Oct.  3. 

• 

Waterfront  Strike 
Hits  Paper  Supply 

The  Xew  York  Daily  News  is 
having  to  bring  in  its  huge  news¬ 
print  supplies  by  rail  instead  of 
by  ship  on  account  of  a  two- 
week-old  Brooklyn  waterfront 
strike. 

The  News’  main  newsprint 
supply  normally  moves  through 
the  paper’s  waterfront  terminal 
at  Dikeman  Street  in  the  Red 
Hook  section  of  Brooklyn.  The 
terminal  was  shut  as  a  result  of 
the  strike. 

spokesman  said  the  News  is 
now  depending  on  rail-borne 
supplies  of  newsprint.  He  said 
that  it  is  hoped  enough  pajier 
can  be  delivered  by  rail  so  as 
to  maintain  the  paper’s  daily 
circulation  of  more  than  2,0(10,- 
000  copies. 


ANNOl.NCEMENTS 

ISeifspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATE.S 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(205)  262-1751 

Neicspapers  F or  Sale 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
Chicago  area  weekly  with  $173,090 
gross  and  improviiuc.  Owner  making 
$41,000  annually.  Priced  at  $160. ooo 
i  with  29'7  down.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
I  543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 

j  BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Brok^. 
I  129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
'  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

‘ _ PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 

I  E.XCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES:  Washing¬ 
ton  Coast  $40,000;  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  $.38,000  and  $45,000;  Southern 
I  Idaho  $31,500:  Oregon  Willamette  Val- 
I  ley  $42,000.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Broker, 

j  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. _ 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES/DAILIES  for 
sale.  Howard  Berg,  Jr.,  Newspaper 
1  Bkr.,  2.39  Beverly  Rd.,  W.  Palm  Beach. 

,  Fla.  (AC  305)  585-6343  after  6  PM. 

;  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  with 
I  job  shop.  Good  letterpress  equipment 
j  good  accounts:  1400  circulation:  in 
friendly  and  prosperous  dairy  and  po- 
'  tato  section.  Good  building  with  apart¬ 
ments  above :  hot  water  heating.  $40,000 
with  $9,000  down:  easy  terms  Owner 
retiring.  Serious  correspondence  only. 
The  Wittenberg  Enterprise,  Wittenterg, 

Wise.  54499. _ 

$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
following  newspapers;  Kansas,  $16,300 
to  $32,500  gross;  Nebraska,  $22,500  to 
$40,000;  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $35.0)0; 
Indiana-Illinois,  $25,50)  to  $67,500.  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehhiel,  Box 
133,  Emporia.  Kans.  66801,  _ 

SOUTHERN  CALI FORNIA  WEEKLY 
— suburban  glamour  location.  Hot  type 
plant;  some  cold  type  equipment. 
$13,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr..  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

KENTUCKY  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
priced  at  kcoss  of  $35,000  including 
bulldiriK:  2i»'>r  down.  Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho,  ! 
Bailcy-Krenbiel,  Box  133,  Emporia,  I 
Kans.  66X01. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  Modest  down 
payment  to  husband /wife  team  ex- 
lierienced  in  offset.  Write  Box  1813, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  | 
offset:  Kood  payroll  town;  good  cli-  i 
mate.  Grossing  $90,000:  $29,000  down.  I 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
92S06. 

FOR  SALE -WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  job  shop.  Gross  $11,500.  Emmons 
Leader,  Emmons,  Minnesota  56029. 


ALL  OFFSET  GROWTH  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop  for  sale.  $20,000  down, 
best  of  terms  on  balance.  Owner  has  ' 
other  opportunity.  Northern  Illinois 
location.  Box  1839.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIF.  RURAL  WKLY  I 
Grossing  $79,000.  Price  $70,000:  $20.-  j 
000  down.  Rich  farm  area — high  retail  | 
sales.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  i 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  , 
92806. 


N.C.  WEEKLY— Low  down  payment 
and  total  price.  PUBLISHERS’  SE'RV’- 
ICE.  334  Jefferson  Bkig.,  Greenslioro, 
N.C.  27401. 


MIDWEST  UNOPPOSED  WEEKLY 
grossing  well  over  $90,000  and  grow-  I 
ing.  Toi)-notch  plant  with  real  estate.  | 
Wide-awake  town  in  rich  farm  area 
.  .  .  a  real  quality  pro|)erty  all  the 
way.  For  price  and  terms  write  fully  ' 
to  The  DIAL  Agency.  1.){'3  N.azareth.  | 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  49001.  j 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
weekly.  High  net;  good  plant.  Gross 
above  $100M:  <lown  iiayment  $35M. 
State  cash  first  letter.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 


Newspapers  W'anted  | 

BUYERS  SEEK  Tex..  Ark.,  or  Deep  j 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  t^rossintr  i 
$200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  discre¬ 
tion.  List  now!  Newspaiier  Ser.  Co.,  i 
215  Curtis  St..  Jennings.  La..  70546. 


PUBLISHER  with  proven  record, 
would  buy  controllinpr  interest  in  daily 
with  proven  record  in  developing  re¬ 
sort  area  (stable  Caribljean  island,  for 
example).  Box  lSo7,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSP.VPER  SERVICE.S 

Features  Available 

WOMEN'S  COLUMN:  Perfect  for  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  or  small  daily.  Pro¬ 
fessional,  fresh  topics,  witty  tone.  500 
words  available  weekly.  Samples,  rates 
on  request.  Box  1763,  Eclitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Fillers 


Best.  Most.  Cheapest.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free. 
Write  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky. 


With  HANDY  FILLERS,  the  next  time  | 
you  close  a  page  you’ll  lie  all  set.  Box  , 
54,'l.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94101.  | 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

65-69  Fourth  Street  i 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231  ' 

(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105  i 


Mschinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Rtmm 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-typo  system,  now 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley,  Crow 
Publications,  17.30  So.  Clementine.  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  635-0120. 


LIQUIDATING 

Equipment  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New 
York  City. 

7— Model  8  Linotyiies  (3/90) 

Nos.  46035  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  49.596  —  49.597 
6  -Model  C4  Intertyiies  (4/90) 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18935  — 
190l:l  —  190.’)9  —  19603 

2—  Model  G4/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em) 

Moat  with  Blowers — Saws — Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 

3 —  Elro<l  Stripca.sters — Electric 

Nos.  F26.53E  —  F3361E  —  F4061E 
1 — Vandercook  13-28  Power  Galley 
Press 

3 — Hamilton  20  Page  Form  Files 
3 — Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 
1 — Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saw 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotyiie — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
1,36  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITER,  10-pt. 
Recorder.  8-pt.  Humboldt  Reproducer. 
ATP  coiling;  1-year  old.  The  Daily 
Sentinel.  Box  129,  Utica.  Mich.,  48087. 
(.31.3)  731-1000. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


FOR  SALE:  .3  MUL’nLITH  1250 
(ser.  #  over  500,000);  1  Web  Little 
Chief;  1  Miehle  Vert.  36;  Lino  mats, 
new  and  used;  2  IBM  machines.  Alfred 
Kalnajs,  719  W.  Willow  St.,  Chicago, 
HI..  60614.  (AC  312)  MO  4-6645. 


FOR  SALE 

(1)  four-unit  Goss  arch  tyiie  press 
with  double  folder.  In  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  by  units. 

(2)  Drive  and  control  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1959. 

(3)  WoikI  .Autoplate  purchaseil  in  1959. 
(41  Sta-Hi  purchased  in  1960. 

(5)  Richards  color  plate  router.  1960 
motlel  and  in  excellent  condition. 

(6)  Four  Goss  i>ortahle  color  fountains. 
All  or  any  part  of  the  equipment 

•a-ill  be  available  in  April,  1968 
Inouire:  Gordon  C.  Dix 

CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance.  Ohio  43512 


Presses  &  Machinery 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCO’^  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22%"  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unitypo  Drives — Reels  & 
Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y'.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE.  5  years 
old,  like  new.  Immediate  pickup.  East 
Coast.  Make  offer.  Box  1826,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


6  LATE  MODEL,  pedestal  mounted 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  Full  list  of 
extra  parts.  All  units  complete  and  in 
perfect  working  condition.  Open  for 
any  reasonable  offer.  Contact:  John 
Tygret,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  90503.  Ph:  (213)  370- 
.5511. 


DUPLEX  UNIT  TUBULAR 
4  units — 16  Pages 
DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
2  decks — 16  Pages 
DUPLEX  COMBO  FOLDER 
’■>  page  and  quarter  fold 
DUPLEX  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  ROUTER 
John  Griffiths  Company.  Inc.. 

420  Lexington  A%’e.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  If017 
AC  212  684-4774 


MIEHLE  NO.  1,  52  INCH  BED.  4-page 
capacity  with  jogger  board,  ser.  No. 
6570.  Attached  automatic  Dexter  feeder, 
ser.  No.  5850,  size  32x52.  Attached 
Omaha  folder.  Mo<lel  E,  ser.  No.  3888E. 
*4  and  >5  fold.  G.E.  preset  speed  print¬ 
ing  press  control  unit,  220-volt,  3-phase. 
Purchase  entire  operation,  piece  or 
parts.  Available  January.  Mail-Journal, 
Bo.x  188,  Milford,  Indiana  46542. 


2  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDERS  and 
2  Reproducers;  9-pt.  Galvin:  $1250 
each:  3'.5  years  old.  Headliner  880, 
used  1)5  years;  half  price.  All  under 
.service  contracts.  Norwalk  (Ohio  44857) 
Reflector.  Tel:  419-662-4241. 


C-3  INTERTYPE.  3  MAGAZINES, 

3  Fonts  of  type.  4  mold,  2  recessed, 
elec,  pot,  auto  feeder.  First  $1500. 
TENN.  TYPESETTING  SERVICE 
2fi40-C  Nolensville  Road 
Nashville.  Tennessee  37211 
Ph.  (AC  615)  2,5.5-2376.  Mr.  Jones 


PHOTON  713  high-speed  photo  type¬ 
setter  anil  7  tape  perforators  for 
financially  secure  party  to  assume  lease. 
No  money  down.  Evan  Mecham.  4120 
N.  38th  Ave..  Phoenix.  Arizona  85019. 
Ph:  (AC  602)  272-5631. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS.  all  moilels 
ami  type  styles— used  or  reconditioned. 
O.E.L..  14150  Balfour.  Oak  Park, 

Michigan  48237. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $92.95  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin. 
H'rite  for  literature 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin.  N.C.  28621.  (AC  919)  8.35-1513 


PHOTON  713  and  200:  mint  condition; 
thousands  lielow  cost  for  quick  sale. 
(AC  213)  981-0260 — Joe  Bormanis. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  Fotosetter  Mixer,  ser.  #  364. 

equipped  with  quadder  and  motorized 
magazine  changer:  has  114  channel 
magazines.  Several  fonts  of  type  and 
9  lenses.  In  excellent  condition. 

1  ATF  TA  169  Photo  Unit  and  TAK 
169  Keyboard,  complete  with  custom 
desks,  rewind  unit.  5  magazines,  6 
code  selectors  and  7  type  discs.  Rea¬ 
sonable. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
PHONE:  (AC  312)  827-2182 


HOE  COLOR  CONVER’HBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 231”* — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Heels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recentl — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder— Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Strii>ers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — ^COM- 
PLEITE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Woo<l  Juniors— 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page  22% — Color  Cylinder — '»>  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO— Turtles— Chases— Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page— 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y'.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in.  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  If 'rite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  E.xchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Stereotype  Equipment 

24  NEW  MAGPLATE  SADDLES  for 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16* 
length  sheet  cut-off:  suitable  for 
mounting  .065  zinc  engravings.  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
made  up  for  22%"  cut-off,  7/16  plate 
for  a  printed  length  of  21%:  equipped 
with  vacuum  back  and  pneumatic 
pumping  device.  Machine  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  modified  for  No  Pak  opera¬ 
tion.  Available  early  November.  Box 
1843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JTanted  To  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


LATE  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE  Range- 
master,  72  channel,  4  pocket  disk,  220 
3-phase  electric.  Mohr  saw  equipped. 
Call  Jim  Haga.  Canton  Repository, 
Canton.  Ohio  (216)  454-5611. 


USED  CUTLER-HAMMER  newspat)er 
conveyor,  heavy  duty,  complete  con¬ 
veyor  or  components.  Will  buy  on 
“where  is,  as  is"  basis.  Box  1859, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GIANT  MONOTYPE.  Give  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  condition.  Daily  Independent. 
Anderson,  S.C.  29622. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 

STRONG  COMMUNITY-MINDED  MAN 
U>  manage  smaH  daily  in  exceptionally 
attractive  California  community.  Good 
growth  potential.  Investment  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Send  full  reeum^ 
of  professional  background  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1770.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Indicate  whether  interested  in 
buying  interest  in  newspaper. 


SOMEPLACE  IN  THE  U.S.  there  is 
an  outstanding  executive  who  can  serve 
this  fast-growing  6-day  daily  in  a 
population  explosion  as  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  for  circulation  and  advertising. 
His  duties  would  be:  (1)  to  plan  and 
execute  promotion  for  circulation  ;  (2) 
to  supervise,  plan  and  execute  promo¬ 
tion.  executive  selling  and  planning  in 
the  advertising  department;  (3)  work¬ 
ing  and  training  of  salesmen  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

This  is  a  12-hour-a-day  job  but  for  a 
young  man  between  35  and  45  with  the 
^st  experience  to  do  an  outstanding 
job.  we  will  pay  much  more  than 
normal. 

This  person  should  be  college  trained 
with  at  least  10  years’  experience,  and 
capable  of  advancing  in  our  4-news- 
paper  organization  located  in  Area  5. 
He  must  have  gilt-edge  references,  both 
professionally  and  personally:  he  must 
a  positive  thinker  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing  us  in  the  leadership  in  a  highly 
competitive  situation,  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  hours  of  pleasure  for  work 
in  order  to  grow. 

If  you  think  you  meet  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  you  are  our  man,  air-mail 
complete  details  to  Box  1793,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
This  aggressive  35,000  daily  needs  a 
young  man  (35  to  451  with  ideas  and 
energy  to  take  full  advantage  of  one 
of  the  richest,  fastest-growing  markets 
in  the  Southeast.  He  should  l»e  ex- 
P^iencwl  in  local,  national  and  clas¬ 
sified.  with  the  ability  to  train  and 
inspire  a  staff.  If  you've  been  building 
a  record  of  successful  promotions  and 
lineage  gains  (taissibly  as  ailvertising 
diwtor  of  a  smaller  daily!  :  if  you’re 
brimming  over  with  ideas  and  wdling 
to  work  hard  to  put  them  across,  this  is 
your  opportunity  to  become  a  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  a  progressive,  well-es¬ 
tablished  organization  in  an  attractive 
motlern  community.  Tell  us  what  you’ve 
"“UP.  an<i  what  you  could  do  for  us 
in  strictest  confidence,  of  course.  Box 
1R90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIF  DAILY/WEEKLY  (DMPLEJ 
Due  to  rapid  expansion,  we  have  th< 
following  opportunities; 

1.  MANAGEMENT  MAN 

2.  CONTROLLER:  TOP  &  SEfXlNl 

3.  PERSONNEL  Dm./NEGOTIATOR 

4.  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

6.  TOP  RETTAIL  AD  MANAGER 
6.  AD  MEN  IN  ALL  CATHXIORIES 
Write  /ully  includintr  employments 
responsibilities,  salary  protj^reesion.  e<lu 
cation,  family  backfirround.  Address 
Phil  Turner,  Holijru'ood  Citizen-News 
Hollywood.  California  90028. 


husine;ss  manager 

Sales-oriente<l.  younjf  advertising  or 
circulation  traine<1  executive  for  20.- 
OoO  circulation  6-<lay  daily  in  one  of 
the  nation's  l»est  lMM)minfr  markets. 
Sales  ability  and  hard  work  can  prr>- 
duce  imme<iiate  results,  ftreat  financial 
rewards  and  advancement  on  Area  5*8 
hottest  R:n)wth  pro|>erty.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1887,  Eflitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


HOME  DEUVBHtY  MANAGER 
A  Pacific  N.W.  T-day  newspaper  seeks 
an  exiierienced,  aggressive  home  deliv¬ 
ery  manager  of  proven  ability.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  home 
delivered  circulation.  Will  pay  top  sal¬ 
ary  to  the  man  that  will  fill  our  re¬ 
quirements.  Give  age,  complete  resume 
and  present  salary  status.  Replies  will 
remain  confidential.  Write  Box  1764, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  TO  CM 
Small  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper 
needs  aggressive  assistant  with  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  ABC  and  postal 
,  operations.  Our  80-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion’s  new  expansive  program  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  further  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1780,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SENIOR  DISTRICT  ADVISERS 
Two  live-wire,  self-starter  district  ad¬ 
visers  for  largest  daily  in  the  north¬ 
west.  Five  or  more  years’  experience 
can  expect  1180.00  including  car  al- 
i  lowance:  also  liberal  incentive  program 
i  in  excess  of  weekly  salary.  Send  com- 
i  plete  resume  to  Box  1812.  Eiditor  & 

\  Publisher. 

'  AGGRESSIVE  HOME  DELIVERY 
i  manager  for  largest  twice-weekly  in 
state—  Zone  2.  Must  be  strong  leader 
for  district  managers  and  carriers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  a  chain  of 
newspapers,  which  includes  dailies.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  based  on  qualifications. 
Box  1815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisinfs 

SALES  MANAGEHt 
Large  West  Coast  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  strong  managerial 
background  in  classified  advertising, 
(^ood  performance  reoord  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  metropolitan  daily  an  asset. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  to: 

Box  1747,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

\  CLASSIFIED  AD  SUPERVISOR  for 
I  large  established  weekdays  and  Sunday 
I  chain.  Top  salary  and  bonus.  Area  6. 
I  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  1792,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCETD  AD  SALESMAN 
'  Dynamic,  young  .  .  .  one  who  loves 
to  sell.  Salary  and  commission  plus 
:  liberal  fringes  and  company-paid  pen- 
j  sion  plan.  Send  samples,  complete 
resum4  to  Prank  W.  Canino.  Adv.  Dir., 
Evening  News.  Bridgeton.  N.J.,  08302. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  for  29,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and  sales. 
Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  All  replies  confidential. 
Zone  3.  Forward  resume  including  ex¬ 
perience,  past  employment  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  AD  MAN  needed  for 
growing  semi-weekly.  Excellent  base 
pay  and  commission  plan.  Write:  Ron 
Slechta.  Valley  Times.  Box  867,  Moor¬ 
head.  Minn.  56560. 


ADVERTISING  SALE.«:MAN  who  en¬ 
joys  selling  ni'eded  for  Ohio  daily. 
Below  35.  88,000  plus  commission, 

fringe  lienefits.  Send  complete  resume. 
Box  1840.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  EARN  $1000  A  MONTH 
or  more?  Live  in  sunny,  congenial 
Northern  California?  Be  associated 
with  a  rapidly-expanding  publishing 
company?  Then,  your  future  is  with  us. 
Excellent  salary  and  commission  pro¬ 
gram.  mileage.  goo<l  benefits  and  astro¬ 
nomical  growth  iKitential.  If  you  have 
two  years  in  display  sales  and  seek 
career  and  financial  advancement,  send 
your  resume,  sales  reoord  and  salary 
re<iuirements  to  Box  1830,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  hard¬ 
working.  for  growing  southern  Calif. 
lOM  daily  on  the  ocean.  Should  have 
complete  advertising  background — 
strong  on  organization,  promotion,  lay¬ 
out.  The  man  hireil  will  know  cold 
tyi>e,  and  is  capable  of  leading  and 
building  a  first-class  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Tell  all  first  letter.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  1833.  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EARN  $12,000  TO  $18,000! 
Display  Advertising  Manager  who  can 
bring  experience  in  layouts,  ideas  and 
selling  know-how  to  staff  of  ten  for 
lS-i>aper  chain  in  Area  5.  If  you  really 
want  to  make  money,  send  resume  and 
salary  needs  to  Box  1775,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RAPIDLY-GROWING  DAILY  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  top  suburban  market  seeks  ex¬ 
iierienced  display  salesman  who  knows 
how  to  make  both  agency  and  dis¬ 
tributor  calls.  Starting  salary  $185  a 
week  plus  liberal  bonus  plan.  Full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Chart  -Area  2.  Box 
1885.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete  I 
tyiiewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  110  W.  Monroe.  | 
CTiicago,  111.,  60603.  i 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  am-  , 
bilious  advertising  salesman  to  join  a 
staff  of  six  on  a  30,000  daily.  Prefer  j 
age  bracket  25  to  40.  This  is  a  news-  | 
paper  where  your  talent  won’t  lie  i 
wastetl.  Good  salary.  All  replies  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  detailetl  resume  including 
layouts  to  Box  1889,  E<Iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER — Are  you  tired  of  being  a  j 
cog  in  a  machine?  Would  you  like  to  j 
see  more  of  your  stories  in  print?  | 
Here’s  your  opportunity.  Help  us  build 
a  strong  local  daily.  Ken  Weaver, 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 


REPORTEai—  In  sunny  Southwest  Flor¬ 
ida,  progressive  morning  daily  needs 
experienced,  enterprising  general  as-  | 
signments  reporter.  Ideal  living  and  i 
working  conditions — good  future.  Write  | 
or  phone  collect:  Wm.  R.  Spear,  Editor,  j 
News-Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  33902. 

UNUSUAL  EDITOR  for  unusual  pa-  | 
per.  Must  be  a  conservative  but  not  j 
nutty:  must  be  able  to  handle  able  but 
i  demoralized  news  staff;  must  be  highly 
imaginative  and  able  to  handle  succots-  : 
fully  an  operation  with  great  iiotential, 

.  with  many  difficulties.  Ability,  not  age.  , 
counts.  Box  1797,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  j 


I  SUBURBAN  REIPORTER  | 

Unusual  opportunity  on  New  York  i 
State's  lively  capital  city  p.m.  for  re- 
I  porter  to  cover  one  of  the  large,  grow-  , 
I  ing  suburban  areas  that  adjoin  Albany. 

I  We’re  looking  for  a  young  man  (or 
j  woman)  with  a  college  degree,  2-3  years 
;  experience  and  potential  to  succeed  on  ‘ 
'  a  larger  paper.  This  is  NOT  a  bureau 
job.  Should  have  car.  Send  complete 
I  resumd  and  representative  clippings  of 
j  your  work  to;  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 

!  Executive  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News.  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y., 
12201. 

LONG  ISLAND  PAPBHt  has  opening 
for  general  assignment  reporter,  male 
or  female,  college  graduate.  Send  full  . 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1768.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

REGIONAL  NEWS  EDITOR 
Frankly,  our  group  management  people  ' 
are  getting  old.  And  we’re  looking  for 
'  young  people  we  can  promote  into  man- 
'  agement.  Immediate  position  open  is  : 
I  regional  news  editor,  heading  a  4-person  ! 
'  desk  on  our  prize-v’inning  offset  daily.  | 
I  Present  man  being  promoted.  If  you’re  > 
under  30,  experienced,  management  ‘ 
'  quality  and  looking  for  a  future,  con-  , 
I  tact:  Ray  Stougaai^,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  j 
I  Sentinel.  If  in  midwest,  call  collect 
I  607-235-3303  or  at  home  607-236-3291 
*  any  time. 

SCIENCE  REPORTERS 
j  Washington-based  science  news  organ-  | 
ization  wants  experienced  newsmen  able 
^  to  report  science  aggressively,  lucidly 
I  and  in-depth,  generating  stories  for  a 
national  syndicate  and  news  magazine. 
Salary  to  $10,000.  Box  1809,  Editor  ft 
'  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR 
for  small  Ohio  daily 
Dally  News,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio  45893 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
GENERAL  REPORTERS 
Growing,  20,000  circulation  Northern 
Illinois  daily  needs  sports  writer  who 
can  supervise  layout  including  wire, 
Photofax,  and  write  local  and  area 
news  and  column  in  compact  siiorta- 
conscious  circulation  area.  Salary  $7,- 
800  to  $8,300  commensurate  with  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  News  reporter  on 
interesting  swing  jobs  for  totb  male 
and  female  candidates.  All  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  or  call  Managing  Editor, 
Journal-Standard.  Freeport,  III.  61032. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  head  extensive 
prep  sports  coverage  of  The  Lincoln 
Journal  and  The  Lincoln  Star  and 
rate  preps  on  state-wide  basis.  Experi¬ 
ence  vital,  youth  an  asset  for  challeng¬ 
ing,  rewarding  position.  Contact  Don 
Forsythe,  Sports  Editor,  Lincoln 
(Nebr.  68501)  Journal. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
with  know-how  and  enterprise  has  fine 
opportunity  awaiting  on  prize-winning 
16,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Chart 
Area  5.  Excellent  pay,  liest  working 
conditions,  pleasant  growing  cita. 
broad  area  of  interesting  community 
activities.  Write  Box  1777,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher,  with  details  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  references. 


HELP  WANTED:  One  drafted,  one 
retired,  leaving  key  spots  open  on 
lively,  local  news-oriented  afternoon 
daily  in  East  Texas.  Needed  now:  wire 
deskman  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1811,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  fast-paced  desk; 
some  experience  and  evidence  of  ability 
will  open  the  way  to  advancement  is 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  afternoon 
papers.  Minimum  scale  $210  with  six 
years’  experience:  night  differential  is 
10%.  Generous  pension,  vacation  and 
other  benefits.  Write  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  Chicago  Daily  News,  401  N. 
Wabash,  Chicago,  III.,  60611. 


WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
combination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  today  and  a  future  unlimited? 
We’re  a  27,000  p.m.  that’s  going 
places.  Want  to  go  with  us?  All  re¬ 
plies  promptly  acknowledged.  Box  1818, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted 
with  darkroom  experience.  Send  samples 
of  work.  Large  weekly  newspaper  in 
modern  web  offset  plant  in  college 
town.  Good  salary  and  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write:  Joe  Cook,  Lyon 
County  Independent,  P.  O.  Box  57, 
Marshall,  Minnesota  56238, 


UTILITY  DESK  MAN— Challenging 
job  with  a  future  on  fast,  versatile 
desk  of  one  of  East’s  liveliest  capital 
city  p.m.’s.  Plenty  of  opportunity  for 
initiative,  advancement.  $145  to  start 
for  man  with  5  or  more  years  exiieri- 
ence — substantial  increases  in  prosi>ect. 
All  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1841,  Bilitor  ft  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR  WANTED  for 
fast-growing  semi-weekly  in  Northern 
Minnesota.  Must  have  experience  in 
writing,  editing,  photography.  Good 
salary,  but  don’t  apply  if  you  want 
40-hour  week:  also  sports  writer.  Write: 
Ron  Slechta,  Valley  Times.  Box  867, 
Moorhead.  Minn.  66360. 

REPORTER  Eastern  Pa.  afternoon 
daily  offers  challenging  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  i>eison  with  some  newspaper 
exi>erience.  Challenge  to  write  in-depth 
stories  with  plenty  of  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  1888,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


WRITER/EDITOR 

MEDICAL  MAGAZINE 

Major  pharmaceutical  firm  has  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  ex|)erienc^ 
writer  with  imagination  who  is 
capable  of  writing  and  editing 
m^ical  articles.  Salary  in  fiv^ 
figures  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Creative,  challenging  assign¬ 
ments  on  one  of  most  widely  read 
medical  magazines.  Requires  proven 
writing  ability  and  preferably  some 
scientific  or  medical  background. 
Please  state  current  salary  require¬ 
ment  in  confidential  resumd  to: 

FREDERICK  H.  DIMOND  j 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Labs,  j 

1542  Spring  Garden  Street  j 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  I9I0I  i 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  I 


STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
State  capital  mttrning  daily  in  head- 
to-head  competition — Chart  Area  2 — 
needs  two  diggers  looking  for  freedom, 
challenge  and  encouragement  to  write 
sharp,  penetrating  prose.  State  House 
job  starts  at  *9.000;  general  re¬ 
porter.  *8.000.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  clips.  Bo.x  1854.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEGINNER?  Want  a  job  with  variety 
where  you  can  learn  the  business  and 
advance  as  your  prmluction  develops? 
Soiid  Zone  7  a.m.  neeils  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  who  can  grow  into 
resjMtnsibility.  Salary  according  to 
training  and/'or  ex|)erience.  Box  1864. 
Alitor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARY  AS.SISTANT-Must  cap¬ 
able  of  marking  newspaper  for  clii>- 
ping  files.  State  age.  e.\i>erience  and 
salary  expecte<l.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1873.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR  for  growing 
weekly  in  attractive  North  Jersey  area. 
Must  have  daily  or  weekly  experience.  | 
Excellent  salary.  Box  I860.  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  ' 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters.  I 
copy  readers;  at  least  four  years’  ex-  | 
perience  re<iuired ;  Zone  2  afternoon 
and  morning  newspapers.  Go<mI  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  1.555.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  LIBRARIAN 
A  leading  New  England  metro|>olitan 
nev.'spai>er  is  seeking  a  forward-look¬ 
ing  exiwrienced  news  librarian  to  di¬ 
rect  all  asitects  of  an  extensive  news 
library.  Box  1883.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTER  with  interest 
in  business,  but  actual  business  re¬ 
porting  experience  not  necessary,  for 
major  national  magazine  headquartered 
in  New  York.  Start  to  $15,000.  Box 
1882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Mountain 
a.m.  daily.  *7,500  to  start— top  fringes. 
Box  1560.  Editor  &  Publisher 


/-  V. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Journal  of  Amorican  Insuranca 


Edit  tprighllf  feature  magadne  for 
opinion  leader*  in  government^  bnsi* 
ne«»,  aeademic  life.  Writing  akill, 
insurance  knowledge  eMential.  Good 
pay,  room  to  grow,  solid  outfit; 
Qiicago-based.  Write  in  confidence. 

Box  1858, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


COPY  EDITORS 

One  of  the  giants  of  the  newspaper  industry 
has  openings  for  copy  editors.  We  put  a 

premium  on  youth  and  energy.  Experience  on  | 

i 

smaller  papers  is  essential.  You'll  receive  more 

I 

than  $200  a  week,  find  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  and  become  a  part  of  one  of  the 
liveliest  newspapers  in  the  country.  Zone  5.  | 

Box  1868 
Editor  &  Publisher 


DREAM  JOB 

Be  the  investigative  reiK)rter  for  ag¬ 
gressive  New  England  daily.  Make 
*160-*175.  Escape  routine.  Enjoy  plenty 
of  scope  for  your  ideas.  Box  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  is  leaking 
for  young  reporters  in  Connecticut  | 
journalism.  We’d  like  to  talk  to  re-  | 
jiorters  who  know  the  state  but  are 
impatient  with  the  tire<l  old  bureau  , 
an<l  beat  systems  of  covering  the  news.  | 
If  you’d  like  to  move  to  a  major  news- 
pai>er  with  room  to  grow — and  if  you 
can  bring  us  clips  showing  you  know 
how  to  write  and  care  about  what  you 
write  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
(Our  staffers  know  about  this  ad).  Box 
1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  MAN 
Company-paid  pension -  -*135  for  .5-day 
week  to  start — money  raises  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities,  bonus,  life 
and  hospital-surgical  plans,  other  ex¬ 
tras,  offered  by  downstate  Illinois  daily, 
32,000  circulation,  for  gocxl  general 
news  man.  Tell  all  about  education, 
experience,  etc.,  to  Box  1874,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— If  you’re  a  hack, 
play-by-play-reporter  or  statistician, 
don’t  bother  us.  If  you  like  in-depth 
sports  reporting,  want  to  learn  desk 
work  and  cover  a  prep  and  small  col¬ 
lege  beat  and  be  paid  for  it,  write  us. 
We  are  a  progressive,  aggressive  col¬ 
lege  town  p.m.  and  willing  to  train 
the  right  man.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to:  W.  D.  Behling.  Executive 
Editor,  The  Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wise., 
53511. 


ALL-ROUND  NEWSMAN 
Somewhere,  maybe  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  there  must  be  an  all-round  news¬ 
man,  or  woman,  who  would  enjoy  a 
small  but  active,  cosmopolitan  com¬ 
munity  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  big  cities,  college  campuses  and 
mountains  plus  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  We’re  interested  in  a  general  re¬ 
porter  and/or  deskman  who  can  write 
an  occasional  story,  too.  We’re  A.M. 
daily  -Monday  through  Friday.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  we  can’t  meet  New  York  size 
salary  demands,  but  neither  are  living 
costs  as  high  here.  Write:  Managing 
Editor,  Star-Exponent,  Culpeper,  Va., 
22701.  or  call  (703)  825-0771. 


]  SMALL  DAILY  on  the  verge  of  ex-  j 
l>ansion  needs  news  editor  capable  of  ' 
growing  with  us.  Skilled  copy-photo  ! 
editor  with  solid  news  judgment  cap-  ! 
able  of  producing  imaginative  and  at-  ^ 
tractive  layouts  consistently.  $125-$140  i 
to  start.  Full  resume.  Box  1865,  Editor  : 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


IF  YOU’RE  A  SPOR’TS  or  general 
assignment  reporter  looking  for  a  place 
to  invest  talent  and  ambition,  here’s 
a  chance  to  get  a  share  in  the  future. 
This  fast-growing,  aggressive  daily  in 
the  New  York  City  metro  area  needs 
you  to  help  it  meet  the  demands  of 
today  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  to¬ 
morrow.  Box  1866,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Openings  For 
Qualified 

DESK  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
REPORTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SPORTS  EDITOR 
Contact:  Managing  Editor 
THE  FREE  PRESS 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80901 


TECHNICAL  WRITER— Leading  aero¬ 
space  manufacturer  in  western  New 
York  has  opportunity  for  experienced 
writer  to  take  command  of  bi-monthly 
internal/external  magazine  and  to  sup¬ 
port  other  technical  writing  assign¬ 
ments.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  An  Equal  Opi>or- 
tunity  Employer  (M&F).  Box  1862, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  AREA  BUREAU  MANAGER 
(man  or  woman);  take  charge  news¬ 
advertising  :  override  on  revenue:  cir¬ 
culation  experience  helpful.  Box  1872, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Prefer  someone  from  midwest.  Write: 
Managing  Eklitor,  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Times,  stating  experience. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER 
West  Coast  editorial  bureau  of  na¬ 
tional  business  magazine  seeks  ag¬ 
gressive  young  idea-man.  Avid  interest 
in  business  journalism  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
1886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ARE  YOU  OUR  MAN? 

You're  the  man  we're 
looking  for — if  you're: 

— a  young  journalist  eager  to  apply 
new  Ideas,  fresh  approaches ; 

— strong  on  editing,  makeup  and 
anxious  to  balance  copy  desk  work 
with  special  assignment  writing; 

—seeking  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth,  personal  satisfaction 
and  accomplishment  with  award¬ 
winning  45-man  staff  producing  16 
rapidly-expanding  suburban  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  well-established 
in  one  of  nation's  fastest-growing, 
most  desirable  suburban  areas. 

Progressive  policies,  attractive  employee 
benefits,  good  working  conditions  in 
modern  offices.  Starting  salary  based  on 
education,  experience.  If  you're  our 
man,  contact: 

DANIEL  E.  BAUMANN 
Managing  Editor 

Paddock  Publications,  Inc. 
Arlington  Hghts.,  Illinois  60006 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
Ifayabla  with  ordarl 


4-timis  .  90c  per  lint,  per  iisut 

S'tiacs . $1.00  per  line,  per  ittue 

2-tlmes . $1.10  per  line,  per  iuue 

I'linie  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


Ceunt  (Ire  average  words  per  line. 

3  liaei  ninimuni 
(Eo  akkreviations) 

Add  50c  for  kn  service 
Air-aiail  service  on  kox  numkers  also 
availakle  at  $1.00  utra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wonted"  ods 

kut  dtsiring  ts  avoid  sanding  a  rtsuai 
to  spacMc  ntwspapcrs  or  organiatioiu 
can  still  do  so  ky  placing  same  in  an 
envelopa  addressed  to  ‘Classifled 
Manager’  aloog  with  a  nott  listing 
tha  cempanies  you  do  not  want  your 
applicatioii  to  retch.  EAP,  in  turn, 
wifi  advise  you  by  letter  at  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

Tht  ust  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
»  other  dicoratioBS,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fled  ad  to  dispjm.  Tka  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.M 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-tiaies . $U5  per  lini^  per  issue 

3-tieies . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-timet . $1.55  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-timc  . SL65  per  lint,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tnosdoy,  4:30  FM 

Bok  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  arc  received,  arc  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Floia  2-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 
Operalors-Machinisix 


HELP  'W  ANTED 
Fressmen-Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 
Printers 


HFJJP  WANTED 
Production 


HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machTnc  shop 
with  iierforator  and  TTS  exi)ericnce 
need  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  riftht 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful. 
Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio  46802.  Ph:  (AC  419)  223- 

1010.  _ _ 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaiier;  10-machina  plant  TTS 
equipped.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development ; 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
INTERTYPE  OPERATORS,  straight  or 
mixer.  Nights,  4  to  12:30.  Insurance, 
pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  A1  Kist- 
ler,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

33578. _ 

MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  lS-Linotyi>e 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  S170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422.  Editor  &  Puh- 
MACHINIST — J4.63  per  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
typesetting  plant — 15  intertyiies.  Union 
or  eligible.  Nee<l  sx|ierienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio's  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  suburban. 
Florida.  Guarantee  $110  weekly.  Send 
references,  experience  to  Box  1660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 

Harris  17%  *  22%:  considerable  4- 

color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 

smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 

preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year’s  employment.  Write:  Com¬ 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n :  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


PRESSMAN -STEREOTYPER,  experi¬ 
enced  ;  37%  hour  week,  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  retirement  program. 
Contact  O.  E.  Wood,  The  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal,  Salina,  Kans.,  67401. 


STEREOTYPER  or  combination  press- 
man-stereotyper  for  Duplex  tubular 
press.  Afternoon  daily.  Contact  E.H. 
Baldwin,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Va.,  24112.  Ph.  703-638-8801. 


YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
46148. 


Help  It  anted— Puhlic  Relations 


MALE  OR  FEM.VLE  college  graduate, 
young,  preferably  with  newspaiier  or 
professional  exiierience,  to  write  and 
e<lit  articles  for  house  publications, 
serve  as  a  staff  nienilier  to  various 
committees,  prepare  news  releases  and 
work  with  news  me<lia,  to  fill  iiost  ns 
Assistant  Director.  Applicants  must  l<e 
g(xid  at  detail  work.  Salary  $6,000  and 
up.  depending  upon  ex|ierience.  Submit 
resume  to  Box  1852,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— To  fill  current 
I  vacancy  at  a  university  news  bureau 
in  Greater  Boston.  MUST  have  institu¬ 
tional  public  relations  experience  and 
reporting,  writing  and  editing  talent. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PIO  to  develop  and  conduct  a  public 
information  program:  elementary  school 
'  district  adjoining  San  Francisco.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  or  experience  equivalent  in 
journalism.  Box  1765,  Editor  &  Pub- 
l  lisher. 


Ex(eptional  Opportunities  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

We  are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  PR  organizations. 

We  have  a  stability  which  we  believe  is  unique.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  among  our  top  15  people  the  average  length  of 
service  is  13  years. 

We  have  a  steady  growth  record  and  an  impressive  list 
of  clients. 

We  are  highly  competitive  on  salaries  and  offer  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  benefits,  including  bonus,  profit  sharing 
and  non-contributory  pension  plan. 

We  have  several  positions  open  in  our  New  York,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Washington  offices. 

To  qualify,  you  should  have: 

it  Journalism  Education 

if  News  Media  Experience 

it  Agency  or  Corporate  PR  Experience 

it  One  of  the  New  York  positions  requires 
a  heavy  financial  PR  background 

it  We  need  two  young,  aggressive  PR  Ac¬ 
count  Executives  in  Pittsburgh 

it  The  opening  in  Washington  requires 
heavy  experience  in  government  rela¬ 
tions 

Send  your  resume,  in  complete  confidence,  to: 

BOX  1898,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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;  EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  3. 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
i  all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
I  must  have  demonstrated  the  leadership 
I  and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
I  to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc- 
i  tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad- 
I  vancement  with  one  of  the  industry's 
top  organizations.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  Replies  confidential. 

TUP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Ph:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 

GEINEIRAL  FOREMAN  for  mctropoli- 
<  tan  newspaper  composing  room.  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  with  computers, 
tape  and  photo  composition  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LElADEni 
for  our  100-man  composing  room  op¬ 
eration.  Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  plus  big  opportunity  to  move  up 
in  our  organization.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  1245,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  competent  com¬ 
bination  man  to  live  and  work  in  the 
finest  mountain  country  of  America. 
Good  schools — good  residential  areas — 
aggressive  morning  newspaper  with 
25,000  subscribers.  Perfect  for  man 
who  loves  hunting,  fishing,  and  moun¬ 
tain  recreation.  35-hour  week:  $3.85 
day  and  $3.98  night  scale.  Write  with 
working  references  to  Box  1785,  Editor 
:  &  Publisher. 


NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  and  general.  Publisher,  Box  29, 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  needed 
i  for  California-based  chain  of  newspa- 
I  pers.  Will  specialize  in  the  composing 
room  area  providing  corporate  assist¬ 
ance  in  solving  today's  production  prob- 
I  lems  and  planning  tomorrow’s  pro¬ 
duction  systems.  Must  be  able  to  work 
well  with  both  line  and  staff  people 
and  identify  with  them :  must  be  will- 
ing  to  travel  and  devote  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  get  difficult  jobs 
!  accomplished.  The  ideal  background 
I  would  include  practical  work  experi- 
'  ence  in  a  composing  room,  formal  tech¬ 
nical  training  (engineering  degree  pre- 
>  ferred),  and  experience  in  a  staff  ca¬ 
pacity.  Salary  comi)etitive.  An  exciting 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  Im 
involved  in  some  of  the  industry's 
most  dramatic  developments.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
J.  Henry,  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


Medium-sized  daily  Zone  2. 
An  excellent  future  with  a 
progressive  organization. 

Please  send  resume  including 
salary  requirement.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  1767 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Help  Wanted — Sales  Specialists 


PHONE  SALES  '  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Consumer  product-manufacturer  has  op-  Statewide  weekly  business-progress  page 
,  portunity  for  shirt-sleeve,  long  distance  editions,  etc.  :  also  'phone  on  promo- 
phone  sales.  Must  be  experienced,  am-  ,  tions.  Send  tear  sheets,  sales  record, 
,  bitious  and  relocate.  $200.00  per  week  references.  Box  1855,  Elitor  &  Pub- 
I  to  start.  P.  O.  Box  869,  Alliance,  Ohio.  I  lisher. 


COMPUTER  TYPESETTING  SYSTEMS 

SERVICEMEN 

SALESMEN 

The  world’s  foremost  manufacturer  of 
computer  typesetting  systems  offers  sev¬ 
eral  key  positions  to  qualified  sales  and 
service  specialists. 

Knowledge  of  hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  machinery,  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  and  automatic  typesetting 
desirable. 

Must  be  capable  of  communicating 
with  publishers,  production  executives 
and  operating  personnel. 

Remuneration  definitely  in  line  with 
top  performance  required. 

Send  reply  with  resume  to: 

Vincent  B.  Morrison,  Vice  President 
Marketing 

Telephone  617/944-6555 
66  Concord  St.,  Wilmington.  Mass.  01887 
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Personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


Editorial 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER-EDITOR 
with  larife  national  comimny  wants 
position  with  colleRe  publications,  news 
bureau,  or  PR  department.  BSJ.  Sev¬ 
eral  years'  newspa|)er  experience.  Early 
3U'.s.  $9,000  plus,  dependini;  on  area. 
Box  1856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  with  M.A.  in 
Enttlish  and  teachinir  exi)erience  at 
several  major  universities  seeks  Feb¬ 
ruary  colletre  teaching  ixjst.  Excellent 
references — academic  and  Journalistic. 
Box  1871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

KEEP !  I’m  a  prisoner  in  a  metro 
suburban  daily  which  refuse.s  to  fight 
for  growth.  40  ye.ars  old.  hartl  working, 
extremely  cajtable.  Excellent  etiitorial 
and  advertising  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Looking  for  real  future  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager.  Salary  re<iuirements  $15,000  up. 
Solve  my  problem  by  letting  me  solve 
yours.  Bo.x  1875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  MS  in 
Journalism  tlesires  exciting  iH)sition  in 
Zone  2.  Limited  experience  but  versa¬ 
tile  and  flexible.  Box  1863.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


!  FEATURE  SPECIALIST 

!  WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  experi- 
enced  in  magazine,  newspaper  and  cor- 
.  porate  communications.  Top  free-lance 
magazine  article  credits;  Vietnam  com¬ 
bat,  aviation,  sports,  industrial  sub¬ 
jects.  Mature  family  man,  40,  now 
earning  $13,000  at  executive  ttosition 
in  related  field.  Available  January  1, 
I  1968 — contract  or  stall  basis.  Currently 
'  living  in  Los  Angeles  area  but  willing 
’  to  relocate.  References,  samples  on  re- 
'  quest.  Bo.x  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLD  PRO.  51 — now  weekly  managing 
editor — dissatisfied;  layouts,  heads,  in- 
depth  research ;  fast,  accurate  rewrite 
reporting ;  want  congenial,  professional 
well-paid  position.  Permanent.  Box 
1785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


20-YEAR  MAN 

E.xperienced  in  all  phases  of  daily  op¬ 
eration  ;  letterpress  and  offset :  ad 
director  and  promotional  manager  with 
new  ideas.  Age  42:  family  man.  Pre¬ 
fer  West.  Proven  sales  record.  R.  J. 
Jones,  P.  O.  Box  983,  Kalispell,  Mon¬ 
tana  59901.  Ph:  (AC  406)  756-4994. 

ADMINISTRATIVE — Former  suburban 
daily  owner-publisher,  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  University  graduate.  Strong 
editorial,  advertising,  business  back¬ 
ground;  exceptionally  outstanding 
growth  record  over  past  13  years.  Sold 
ownership,  now  wish  connection  with 
growth  potential.  54,  hard  worker, 
good  health,  family.  Familiar  with 
both  letterpress,  offset.  Worked  pre¬ 
viously  5  years’  for  top  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  firm,  N.Y. 
Excellent  references.  $15,000  minimum. 
Box  1877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  FAMILY  MAN 
desires  challenging  ixtsition ;  14  years’ 
experience  (over  3  years  as  CM)  in 
competitive  area.  Top  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  record.  Prefer  Zone  9; 
consider  others.  Box  1845,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


i  REPORTER  with  following  qualifica- 
\  tions  seeks  responsible  spot  on  liberal, 

I  creative  newspaper  or  magazine  in  city: 

'  one-year  on  35.000  a.m.  daily,  writing 
everything;  1'/^  years  on  financial 
daily,  small-town  weekly,  and  college 
papers:  knows  cameras;  two  years’ 
broad  offset  experience;  knows  some 
,  layout  and  headwriting :  writes  feature,  : 
'  series,  and  spot  news:  science-writing  ; 

potential.  Age  24,  resourceful,  young. 

I  Nee<ls  BA — but  main  interest  is  jour- 
1  nalism.  One  month’s  notice  to  present 
employer.  For  more  information,  write 
[  to  Box  1846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all  , 
phases ;  top-notch  coverage  every  heat : 
sparkling  layouts;  daily  column;  ma¬ 
ture  judgment.  Desires  return  to  Mid¬ 
west.  Excellent  references.  Box  1842, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIRL  FRIDAY  on  medium-size<l  daily 
wants  family  or  youth  section  to  edit 
on  newspaper  where  emphasis  is  on 
community  action.  Would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  No.  2  spot  on  top  paper,  but 
nee<l  salary  commensurate  with  respon¬ 
sibility.  Box  1837,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Midwest  long-time  FEATURE  EDITOR, 
active  participant  in  social  services, 
civic  affairs,  humanities,  seeking 
greener  pastures.  Family  man.  Prefer 
Zone  1  thru’  5.  Box  1836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Ambitious,  employed  STATE  MANAGB7R 
of  125,000  daily  at  $10,000  intereste<l 
in  directorship,  assistant  or  state. 
Twenty  years’  experience  all  phases. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  5  or  6  but  would 
consider  others.  Resume  on  re<iuest.  Box 
1878,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  CM.  experiencerl  in  all 
phases:  ABC,  Little  Merchant,  Home 
Delivery,  Motor  Routes,  Telephone 
Sales,  Effective  Promotions.  Single 
Copy  Sales  and  Administration.  Ex- 
periencetl  large  metro  dailies  and  coun¬ 
try.  Top  references.  Box  1884,  Eklitor 
4  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  MAN 
for  MORE  LINEAGE?  (Early  SO’s). 
Advertising  (sales)  manager,  highly- 
successful  11  years’  competitive  ex¬ 
perience  :  can  build  outstanding  sales 
promotion  organization.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  Zones  6-7-8-9.  Box  1832, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

young  married  ad  man  with  7 
years’  experience  desires  position  in 
Zone  5.  Strong  on  layouts.  Best  of 
references.  Minimum :  $140  week.  Box 
1881,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

man,  mature.  COLLEGE  GRAD, 
15  years’  of  war/intelligence/reporting 
experience,  wants  challenging  reiwrt- 
mg  job.  Box  1779,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER.  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  out  and  make  up  pages. 
Age  38;  declicated.  Box  18.34,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR  ;  experience<l; 
winner  of  national  awards ;  seeks  news¬ 
paper  affiliation  same  capacity ;  will 
submit  resume.  Box  1847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  29.  seeks 
news,  writing  or  PR  position  in  Europe, 
preferably  England.  Not  a  tourist; 
wishes  to  settle.  Degree,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  government  reporting,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  editing,  layout.  Current¬ 
ly  on  metro  daily.  Box  1820,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AMLTSEMENT  EDITOR-COLUMNIST 
On  location  night  life  beat  news. 
Creative  writer-drama-music  critic.  A-1 
;  on  dining-entertainment  features.  Sal- 
i  ary  secondary  to  right  spot  with  strong 
'  paper.  Widower,  58.  go  anywhere.  Box 
1835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT  DRIVES  A  MAN  TO  THINK 
he  can  edit  a  Sunday  that  will  satisfy 
,  the  hungriest  reader?  In  this  man’s 
i  case,  eight  years’  editing  for  dailies, 
I  Sundays;  15  years’  total  news  experi¬ 
ence  :  two  degrees ;  lively  family  of 
four  children  ;  lively  approach  to  news: 
a  liking  for  culture;  work  with  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  writers  in  diverse  fields, 
and  the  drive  to  create  the  very  best. 
Box  1849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AND  READY  for 
managing  editorship  on  15,000  to  50.- 
000  p.m.  daily.  Handled  all  desks;  now 
editorial  writer.  Age  39;  degree.  Mini¬ 
mum:  $12,500.  Zones  5.  9.  Box  1823, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


SCIEN(?E  REPORTER,  J-grad,  9  years’ 
experience.  Now  on  trade  magazine. 
Seeks  job  with  paper  that  takes  its 
science  and  technology  reporting  seri¬ 
ously.  Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  November  4,  1967 


Editorial  I 

A  QUALITY  TV  SECTTON  builds  Sun-  ^ 
day  circulation,  ad  revenue  and  pres-  [ 
tige.  I  can  make  yours  the  best  in  the  . 
nation.  Check  my  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Bo.x  1827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Solid  ability, 
knowledge.  exiierience.  willingness; 
family:  veteran:  J-gracI.  Prefers  west 
but  will  hear  all  offers ;  also  strong 
in  public  relations.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Box  1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED.  MIDWEST-TRAINED, 
national  award-winning  rei>orter- 
writer-editor.  now  in  Berkeley  and  at 
chronological  (30)  and  professional 
crossroads,  seeks  challenging,  creative 
post  metro  area  for  long-range  com¬ 
mitment.  Personable,  versatile,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  record.  J-School  grad, 
decade  e.xperience:  some  university  PR. 
Minimum  $10,000.  Desires  work  rele¬ 
vant  to  major  issues  of  times.  Box 
1861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE— Veteran  work¬ 
ing  news  executive  available  for  news- 
paiter,  news  service.  Available  about 
Jan.  1  :  earlier  in  Far  West.  Reply 
Bo.x  1853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOL"NG  JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER 
on  one  of  nation’s  best  metropolitan 
dailies  seeks  editor’s  job.  Retiuires  pa- 
I>er  in  growing  area,  preferably  on 
East  Coast ;  indei«ndence,  a  gooil  sal¬ 
ary.  Managing  editor  or  city  editor’s 
IKisition  desire<l;  consider  weekly  with 
conversion  potential.  Goal :  to  produce 
an  innovative,  aggressive,  superior 
newspaper.  Publishers  who  would  set¬ 
tle  for  less  nee<l  not  inquire.  Box  1876,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


EX-ENGLISH  TEACHER  with  sub¬ 
stantial  free-lance  experience  seeks 
newspaper  job  as  outdoor  writer  (some 
doubling  in  s|)orts  possible).  Contact: 
Don  Zutz,  1.337  South  22nd  St.,  She- 
lK)ygan.  Wise.,  53081. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
Ariz.,  Calif,  daily;  2  years’  experience; 
J-grad:  veteran:  29;  references,  clips. 
Single.  Box  647,  San  Marcos.  Tex., 
7S666. 

Free  Lance 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO  FOR  YOU  on  Cape 
Cod  ?  Magazine  and  newspaper  editor. 
News,  features,  photos,  P.R.  Capeys 
are  versatile — they  have  to  be.  Box 
1821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate : 
straight  or  tabular ;  newspaper,  trade 
plant  experience;  male;  married;  35. 
Days  only  in  Zone  S  or  9.  Union.  Box 
1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  J-grad,  4  years’ 
experience,  wants  step  up  to  larger 
paper.  Prefer  Area  9.  Box  1783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HAPPY.  SATISFIED  EDITORS  won’t 
l>e  interested.  This  photographer  thinks, 
works,  creates.  Will  not  waste  talents — 
they  came  the  hard  way.  Age  35.  Now 
Zone  5.  Box  1867,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

FLOORMAN — 20  years’  experience 
newspapers:  ad,  cage  makeup  (news 
and/or  classified).  Ludlow.  Single, 
non-drinker;  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


ACCURATE  PRODUCTION  TYPIST 
desires  manuscript  typing  or  miscellany 
assignments.  Box  1782,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 


FOREMAN  —  Ex^rienced :  Graphic 
Arts.  Photo-typesetting.  Wants  job  as 
assistant  or  production  manager  un¬ 
derstudy.  Box  1774,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I'sher. 


Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
desk,  photography  work  for  prestige 
metropolitan  paper,  seeks  challenge  in 
public  relations  field.  Married  man,  26, 
with  Master’s  degree.  Box  1824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  CORPORATE,  division,  R&D, 
or  new  pro<luct  line  promotion?  Then, 
add  this  veteran  industrial  PR-writer 
to  your  staff.  No  gimmicks — just  those 
many  essential  years  of  varied  national 
ex|)erience.  Seeking  change  to  the  right 
spot.  Area  4  or  5.  Box  1869,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Bronn 

Telling  the  Media 

Telling  the  other  fellow  how 
to  run  his  business  has  always 
been  a  great  American  past¬ 
time.  A  most  popular  pre-occu¬ 
pation  has  l)een  telling  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  what  he  ought  to 
do,  what  he  shouldn’t  do,  what 
he  did  wrong,  etc. 

X  recent  manifestation  of  this 
is  the  attempt  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  tell  editors 
what  they  should  or  should  not 
print  with  respect  to  crime  news. 

It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  include 
a  prohibition  on  printing  infor¬ 
mation  that  has  all  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  and  is  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

The  latest  development  in  this 
game  of  telling  the  editor  what 
he  should  print,  and  when  he 
should  print  it,  involves  the 
coverage  of  racial  news  and 
riots,  and  newspapers  can  wel¬ 
come  radio  and  television  to  the 
whipping  post. 

Newspaper  editors  and  broad¬ 
cast  news  executives  do  not  run 
from  criticism.  Most  of  them 
welcome  it  when  it  is  construe-  i 
tive.  Improvements  are  accomp¬ 
lished.  They  come  about,  also, 
from  the  continuous  soul-search¬ 
ing  within  media  ranks  as  much 
as  they  do  from  outside  pres¬ 
sures. 

The  current  discussions  about 
handling  of  racial  news  has 
created  some  strange  bedfellows 
such  as  the  Department  of  Jus-  : 
tice  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Two  weeks  ago 
(E&P,  Oct.  21,  page  12)  a  “Con¬ 
ference  on  Mass  Media  and  Race  i 
Relations’’  was  held  at  Columbia  ; 
University  co-sponsored  by  the 
ACLU,  the  .American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  the  Graduate  : 
School  of  Journalism  for  the 
Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  ; 
There  were  100  participants 
from  media  which  indicates  a 
willingness  to  learn. 

It  is  not  known  why  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  Community  ! 
Relations  Service  felt  the  need  i 
of  sponsorship  except  that  prob-  ' 
ably  no  one  would  have  attended 
if  an  invitation  had  read:  “The  i 
government  wants  you.”  The 
Community  Relations  Service  i 
was  begun  in  July,  1964,  in  the  i 
Commerce  Department  and  veas  i 
transferred  to  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  in  April,  1966. 

Its  “assistant  director  of  i 
media  relations”  went  armed  to  i 
the  Columbia  meeting  with  a  1 
2,300-word  report  which  said  “it  i 
is  perhaps  hazardous  to  venture  i 


advice  on  the  basis  of  limited 
observations”  then  went  on  to 
make  charges  against  the  press 
in  general  for  coverage  of  last 
Summer’s  riots  with  recommen¬ 
dations  for  any  future  coverage. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
anyone’s  prerogative,  in  or  out 
of  government,  to  criticize  the 
press,  we  are  not  enthusiastic 
alKJut  having  a  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment  with  that  as  its  full¬ 
time  job.  And,  when  that  branch 
of  government  happens  to  be  the 
Department  of  Justice,  it  is  re¬ 
dolent  of  the  theme,  “Big 
Brother  is  watching  you.” 

This  meeting  was  the  third 
on  this  subject  so  far  this  year 
and  a  fourth  is  being  planned 
for  next  week.  The  first  one  held 
last  May  was  called  by  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational 
Fund  and  the  second  in  early 
October  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center. 
The  fourth  is  scheduled  by  the 
National  .\dvisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 

»  *  * 

On  top  of  all  this,  broadcasters 
are  l)eing  pressured  into  grant¬ 
ing  free  air  time  to  answer 
statements  made  during  com¬ 
mercially-sponsored  time.  It  all 
started  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  that  broadcasters  must 
grant  free  time  to  anti-cigaret 
forces  to  counteract  cigaret 
commercials. 

New  York  State  has  a  new 
constitution  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  voters  next  Tuesday. 
There  has  lieen  a  lot  of  contro¬ 
versy  over  what  is  good  and  bad 
in  the  new  constitution  but  the 
voters  must  make  the  decision 
whether  to  accept  it  or  reject  it 
as  a  unit  without  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  voicing  their  opinion  sec¬ 
tion  by  section. 

As  a  result,  the  controversy 
rages.  Opponents  of  the  charter 
have  been  conducting  a  paid 
advertising  campaigpi  against  it. 
The  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  Liberal  Party,  joined  by 
other  pro-charter  groups,  have 
petitioned  FCC  to  apply  the 
same  “fairness  doctrine”  laid 
down  in  the  cigaret  case  so  that 
they  can  have  free  air  time  to 
respond. 

The  net  result  of  all  this 
might  be  the  end  of  paid  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past.  Why  should 
one  group  spend  money  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  position  with  paid 


space  or  time  only  to  have  it 
rebutted  by  the  opposition  at  no 
cost? 

So  far,  no  one  has  thought  of 
trying  to  apply  this  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  But  give  them 
time. 

It  all  becomes  a  little  ridicu¬ 
lous  when  you  drive  across  a  toll 
bridge  or  through  a  tunnel  into 
Manhattan  and  see  a  sign  prom¬ 
inently  displayed  on  the  toll 
booth  saying:  “Triborough 
urges  Vote  Yes  Transportation 
Proposition  #1.”  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  .Authority  is 
promoting  approval  of  a  bond 
issue  it  claims  would  help 
transportation  in  the  State. 
There  will  be  no  equal  time  or 
space  for  the  opposition. 

The  demand  for  ecjual  time 
depends  upon  whose  ox  is  l)eing 
gored. 

A  year  from  now  we  will  not 
be  surprised  if  at  least  one  can¬ 
didate  in  the  Federal  or  State 
elections  doesn’t  buy  some  air 
time  only  to  have  his  opponent 
demand  eciual  time — free. 

• 

N.J.  Paper  Makes 
Key  Appuintnients 

Richard  Drukker,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Paamic  (N.J.) 
Herald-Xeu'ii,  announced  (Oct. 
30)  the  retirement  of  Allen  W. 
Smith  as  executive  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

Smith  had  asked  to  l)e  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  duties  because  of 
ill  health,  it  was  stated,  but 
will  remain  a  member  of  the 
board  and  a  consultant  to  the 
Herald-News. 

Coinciding  with  Smith’s  re¬ 
tirement,  Drukker  announced 
the  appointment  of  Arthur  G. 
McMahon,  former  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  this 
newspapei-,  as  executive  editor, 
and  the  appointment  of  three 
other  editorial  staff  members  to 
editorship  positions. 

In  addition  to  McMahon’s  pro¬ 
motion,  Drukker  appointed  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  (Ted)  Hall  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  succeeding  McMa¬ 
hon;  Eugene  Murphy  as  city 
editor,  and  Stanley  Gusty  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

• 

Uruguayan  Newspapers 
Resume  After  Strike 

Nine  major  daily  newspapers 
in  Uruguay  resumed  publication 
after  a  four-month  strike.  The 
strike  began  June  29  over  the 
dismissal  of  300  workers  and 
because  publishers  refused  to 
grant  pay  increases. 

The  strike  settlement  pro¬ 
vided  a  35  percent  pay  increase 
for  newsmen  and  reinstatement 
of  fired  employes.  The  agreement 
included  a  $400,000  government 
loan  to  help  pay  newspapermen’s 
salaries  for  the  strike  period. 


Cincinnati 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ing  to  form  a  coalition  of  press¬ 
men,  stereos  and  mailers. 

“In  effect  they  are  saying 
you’ve  got  to  give  all  of  us  more 
money  than  was  given  the 
printers,”  Dale  said. 

The  Enquirer  agreed  recently 
to  a  new  contract  with  the  ITU. 

Scale  for  Cincinnati  engravers 
for  371^  hours  is  $163.50. 

At  the  Post  and  Times-Star, 
according  to  Woodrow  G.  Sud- 
hoff,  managing  editor,  negotia¬ 
tions  were  in  progress  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  three  engravers  failed 
to  show  up  for  work  that  day. 
They  reported  for  work  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  were  told  to  return 
home.  Monday  night  they  voted 
to  strike. 

Craft  unions,  including  the 
guild  at  the  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  observed  picket  lines,  Sud- 
hoff  said.  Printers,  however,  re¬ 
ported  for  work. 

Sudhoff  said  the  engravers 
were  offered  $15  pay  increases 
in  three-year  steps. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Post 
and  Times-Star  had  failed  to 
publish  in  its  86-year  history. 

Earlier  in  the  week  Federal 
mediators  had  moved  in  and 
conferred  with  both  manage¬ 
ments  and  the  local  union. 


Subjects  that  start  out  as  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye  often  end 
up  as  the  hottest  topics  on 
Washington’s  social  scene. 
Because  she  directsa  team 
of  reporters  who  keep  this 
in  mind:  Washington  wo¬ 
men  care  as  much  about 
politics  as  they  do  about 
pot  roast. 

Her  name:  Gwen  Dobson. 
Her  job:  Women's  editor 
of  The  Washington  Star. 
The  reason  Washington- 
male  and  female— reads 
the  Society-Home  pages  of 
The  Star. 
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As  cars  go  electric 


you  can  see  the  future  happening 


It’s  a  good  bet  a  lot  of  cars  in  the 
future  will  be  electric.  Because  elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  energy  of  progress. 

But  for  us  the  future  always  starts 
yesterday. 

In  fact,  every  year  we  have  many 
hundreds  of  research  projects  under 


way— from  electric  car  batteries  to  mag¬ 
netohydrodynamics.  The  idea  is  to 
make  electric  service  ever  more  bene¬ 
ficial,  reliable  and  easy  on  your  budget. 

That’s  business  management  in 
action— working  for  your  today  in  a  way 
that  makes  your  tomorrow  better,  too. 


The  people  at  your 

Investor- Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies' 

’•‘For  names  of  sponsoring  companies  write  to:  Power  Companies.  t271  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10020 
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15th  Annual  Competition 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

The  Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  is  for  newspaper  writing 
during  the  year  1967  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of 
Ernie  Pyle. 

Sponsored  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  the  competition  is  for  $1000  cash 
and  medallion  plaque.  1967  entry  deadline :  November  15.  Any  U.  S.  newspaper¬ 
man  or  w'oman  may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper 
reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  award,  including  clippings  or  tear 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  during  1967  and  a  biographical  sketch, 
should  be  sent  to : 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 

Give  light  and  the  peoole  will  find  their  own  way. 


